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VI  ^  J  THS  SITUAaiOH  LOOKS  TO  THE  VIRGIN  A  EABli  I^Oim  -  '  ^ 

A  radio  talk,  by  !Ess  Maude  E.  Wallace,  State  Home  Demonstration  A'gent,      '  " 
ELadcs'oarg,  Vir^nia,,  delivered  in  tiie  Land  Grant  College  radio  program,  ilation-  ^ 
al  Fam  a^id  Home  Hour,  Wednesday,  January  18,  1933,  "broadcast  "by  a^network  of  -/icultm 
48  associate.,IIBC  radio  stations,  I  ^' 


A  Vir^nia  farm  woman,  replying  to  a  question  alDout  hard  times,  said:  "Yes, 
of  Course,  we  laiow  times  are  hard,  "but  we  don* t  talk  about  this  except  when  some 
...outsider  comes  along  and  "brings  up  the  suhject."    This  womaq  is  typicol  of  nibst  _ 
01  the  farm  women  in  Virginia.    They  .are  so '"busy  adjusting  thonselves  to  they'; 
present  situation,.,  "mal^aig  the. fqest 'of  it",  that  have  time  to  cpnipi'ai'n. 

The  need  for  money  to  a.'dd  to 'the  family' income  has  made  the  marketing*  6 f 
home  prod:.cts  an  essential  paj*t  of  , their  program.    In  Augasta  county  .the  home 
demonstration  market  has  helped  108  women  lec^xn  new' strndards  and  increo.sed  .their 
... incomes.  A  kitchen  contest' in  that  co'onty  brought,  out  *  the  fact  that  neaxly  aLl"' 
improvements  were  paid  for  , "by  .money  earned  on  'the  market.  .  OChere  are  two  home  ,".' " 
d^onstration  markets  in  "  this  one  county  and  the  total  sal  es  in  1932  were'  oirei^"  '". 

$30,000.00.  ...    .      ■/'  ■'.::  ' .  '.  V--. 

.  In  Dinwiddle  county,  th.ere  'i  s  o,  similar  market  where  many 'women  are  ^■eillftg 
from  $30.00  to  $50.00  .worth,  of  pro'duce  a  week.  "As  the  city  housewives  hav.e'  h|,a:''. 
to  dismiss  their  cooks,  they  have  come  .to  depend  on  dressed  fowl  and  other  foods 
from  the  market.  Money to  .help  pa^^  the  mortgage,'  prpvi de 'food  aiid  clothes  foir'.V 
the  family,  'b-u^''  f  eedVf or., i5ie  stock,;,. seed  , and.. fertili  for  the  farm,  send  .the '^"^ 
children  to  school  and  lie '  college,  "bull d  poultry  houses  all  of  these  thingsV.^.".. 
give  the  women  a  feeling  of  independence  and  thus  the  morale  of  the  entire 'grdup 
of  co-ontrj'-  women  has  ."beeci  lifted.  ..  In  the  few  home  demonstration  markets  operat- 
ing last  year  nearly  .$72,. 000 .00  worth"  of  pro  dace  was 'sold  "by  the  rural  .women.,  ^d 
.for  the  most  part  this,  was  produce  which  could  not  otherwise  have  "been  di_spo''se'd.,. 
of  for  cash.  -        ' '     "  ,' 

l^iile  Virginia  farm  faMlies  have  in^" the  past  heard  a  great  deal  ahout  '  ' 
"Living  at  Home"  they  have  now  come  to  a  fuller  realization  of  what  this  really 
means.    It  is  impressive  to  "listen  in"  on  a  group  of  women  discussing  tlie  prob- 
lems of  today.    They  study  continual Ij?"  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  resources  at 
hand,    First  of  all,  food.      The  women  realize  tha.t  practically  all  of  the  food 
supply  can  be  raised  on  the  farm  but  they  know  they  must  plan  ahead  in  order  to 
accomplish  this.    In  Acoomac  county  rural  homemakers  alwaj'^s  felt  they  could  buy 
canned  goods  cjid  formerly  had  the  ca.sh  to  do  it,  bat  last  year  they  canned  three 
times  more  fruit,  vegetables  and  meats  than  ever  before;  over  58,000  quarts  v/ere 
reported  by  club  members  alone. 

In  Vir^rda  last  year  official  reports  shelved  nearly  one  and  one«half 
nil  lion  jars  put  on  pantry  shelves  ty  club  members. 
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Another  resource  at  hand  was  clothing  that  could  "be  made  usefal  throu^ 
reano deling.    Loudoun  county  wonen  felt  the  lack  of  cash  and  knew  this  would  af- 
fect the  fanlly's  clothing  so  they  planned  to  devote  their  -study  to  this  iDpor- 
tant  rx'.tter.    One  meeting  in  this  county  resulted  in  1375  garments  remodeled  at 
an  estir^.ted  saving  of  $687.00.    In  Loudoun,  a  total  of  756  women  were  helped 
hy  the  extension  agent. 

Virginia  women. have  awakened  to  the  managerial  problems  of  the  farm  home 
in  this  tine  of  stress.    This  is  shown  "by  the  fact  that  nine  times  as  many 
women  reported  keeping  of  accounts  this  year  as  last,    yearly  ten  times  as  D-any 
women  hrye  scu^t  help  in  their  "buying  problems  and  Inve  fullowed  the  s"aggestions 
Worked  out  vdth  the  home  dcixnstro.tion  agent.    The  Vir^nia  women  seem  to 
realize  the  iLiportance  of  the  home  at  this  time  and  much  effort  has  been  put 
forth  to  make  homos  as  attractive  as  possible  with  little  cash  outlay. 

,  .     Our  Virginia  women  hav0  come,  during  this  last  year,  to  a  new  Iciowledge 
of '  the  vrlue  of  recreation.     "Eomsna,de  fun"  for  old  and  young  has  come  to  be 
recognized  at  its  real  worth.    Many  comi-uniti es  have  developed  real  social  center 
out  of  abandoned  school  houses.    Surmyside  school  building  in  Dinwiddle  county  .  / 
had  been  abandoned  but  today,  through  efforts  of  the  home  demon stra.ti on  club,  a  ,■ 
bail  ding  has  beoi  moved  on  to  the  old  f  o^J^idation,  an  athletic  field  and  rose 
garden .  developed.    Over  200  rose  bashes  shed  their  bloom  and  fragrance  all  daring 
the  summer.    Ma^iy  happy  days  have  been  spent  there  working  for  a  thing  of  beauty.  ■ 
with  these  results:  -  .a  well  fumi shed' kitdien  for  serving  100  people,  a  large  ; 
auditpilun  well'  seated,  a  piano,  a  library  and  club  room,  all  paid  for  throu^  • 
the  hone  demonstration  efforts.    The  women  say  they  can  Join  together  here  in  a 
sociai  evening  and  dance  as  thou^  tv/enty-ilve  years  have  been  erased  from  their- 
lives. 

Plone  demonstration  work  in  Vir^nia  helped  the  rural  women  meet  their  : 
problems  last  year  in  many  ways,  but  to  m.e  these  three  I  have  mentioned  seem 
the  iLjast  vital,    First,  increasing  the  cash  income  by  marketing  the  home  produce; 
second,  a  better  utilization  of  the  resources  of  the  farm;  third,  better  ixjrale 
has  been  maintained  throu^  the  homemade  recreation.  - 
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■A  ra.dio  talk  "by  J.  K.  Slcinner,  Director  of  Extension  Service,  La  Fayette, 
Indiana,  delivered  in  the  land  grant  college  radio  program,  ITational  Earni  and'"^® 
Home  Hour,  Wednesday,  January  18,  1S33,  "broadcast  "by  a  network  of  48  associate 
IJBC  radio  stg.tions. 


Careful  analysis  of  approximately  700  complete  farm  records  in  Indiana 
sliov/  that  one  of  the  most  inrportant  proolems  confrontin<g  the  farmers  of  the 
state  -  and  one  of  the  proolems  that  can  and  is  "being  solved  in  hundreds  of 
cases,  is  the  prot)lem  of  reducing  the  cost  of  production  and  at  the  same  time 
increasing  the  cuality  of  ma.rket  value  of  the  products  produced. 

A  study  of  these  farm  records  empha^sized  the  necessity  of  high  crop 
yields,  high  returns  per  dollar's  worth  of  feed  fed,  and  the  efficient  use  of 
la'bor  in  order  to  o"btain  a  profita"ble  income. 

High  acre  crop  yields  are  largely  dependent  on  soil  fertility,  good 
seed  and  the  proper  handling  of  the  crops. 

Each  of  the  84  counties  having  a  county  agent  is  following  a  program  of 
soil  improvement  which  is  a  pa^rt  of  an  Agricultural  Improvement  program  develo-oe 
and  outlined  "by  a  group  of  intalligent  farmers  who  have  the  present  and  future 
agricultural  welfare  of  the  country  at  heart. 

The  soil  improvement  campaign  includes  drainage,  terracing,  crop  rotation 
liming,  legjmies,  and  fertilization. 

The  crop  program  includes  variety  testing  seed  selection,  storage,  test- 
ing and  treatment  for  diseases  where  necessary. 

The  livestock  program  eiiiphasizes  the  importance  of  providing  plenty  of 
leg-ames  and  the  utilization  of  these  crops  to  "best  advantages.    The  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  acreage  of  alfalfa,  sweet  clover,  lespedeza  and  soy  "beans  in 
Indiana  "na.s  ena.oled  thousands  of  farmers  to  increase  their  production  of  milk 
and  meat,  and  at  the  sssme  time  reduce  their  unit  cost  on  t'nese  products. 

In  the  hrief  time  allotted  to  me  I  will  give  one  illustra,tion  of  how 
county  agents  are  assisting  farmers  to  adjust  their  progra;iis  to  meet  the  present 
situa,tion. 

In  1925,  as  a  part  of  the  livestock  program,  a.  survey  was  made  of  tine 
Swine  Industry  in  Payette  Coujity  "by  the  county  agent,  M.  P.  Dietrich.    This  sur- 
vey disclosed  first,  that  the  "'oulk  of  the  60,000  hogs  produced  annually  in  this 
county  were  marketed  during  periods  of  sea.sonaJ  low  prices;   second,  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  spring  and  fall  pigs  died  or  "became  unthi'ifty  and  runty  due  to 
parasites  and  poor  rations,  resulting  in  high  cost  of  production,  and  marketing 
during  the  season  of  low  prices.    The  farmers  were  losing  money  on  their  hog 
crop  and  were  serioiisly  discouraged. 

The  pro'Dlem  of  changing  the  Swine  Industry  from  an  unprofitaole  to  a 
profitable  "business  was  put  up  to  the  co'unty  a^ent.    He  organized  a  county 
swine  committee  of  five  active  swine  "oroducers  and  arranged  with  the  Swine  Ex-- 
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tension  Specialist  at  pardrae  for  throe  County  Hog  Schools  to  Tdo  held  in  1925, 
192?,  and  1928,  which  were  attended  "by  985  men.    Thirty-nine  farmers  in  different 
parts  of  the  county  demonstrated  improved  practices  in  s^vine  sanitation,  feed- 
ing and  in  marketing  of  their  hogs.    Tours  and  meetings  were  held  on  the 
demonstrator's  farms. 

In  1930  Lee  Flora  produced  196  spring  pigs  which  averaged  242  pounds  at 
six  months  and  14  days  of  age. 

Lloyd  ITickels  made  $400  more  "by  growin-::  and  marketing  his  hogs  according 
to  the  plans  and  improved  practices  adopted  than  he  would  have  by  following  the 
old  methods  used  on  his  farm. 

In  1929  and  1930  10  timely  extension  letters  on  "How  to  grow  and  market 
thrifty  pigs"  were  mailed  to  900  swine  growers. 

In  Septemoer  1930  a  final  campaign  meeting  was  attended  by  385  interested 
farmers.    At  the  end  of  this  campaign  the  farmers  had  learned  how  to  success- 
fully control  para.sites  by  a  practical  system  of  management,  how  to  produce 
economical  gains  by  proper  feeding,  they  had  shifted  the  time  of  marketing  hogs 
from  the  period  of  low  prices  to  the  season  of  high  prices,  and  the  swine 
industry  was  on  a  profitable  ba.sis. 

The  Fa^^ette  County  Swine  G-rowers  in  1930  realized  nn  increase  of  $37,000 
in  their  income  due  to  following  improved  practices  of  s-anitation,  feeding  and 
mar  ke  t  ing . 

Similar  swine  programs  are  in  progress  in  38  of  the  leading  hog  producing 
couLities  of  the  state. 

County  agents  are  also  conducting  dairy  and  poultry  improvement  programs 
in  79  counties.    These  include  club  work,  record  keeping,  selective  breeding  and 
improved  sire  programs  and  cooperative  marketing. 

More  than  30,000  4-H  club  members  completed  club  projects  last  year. 

Yes  the  county  agents  are  hel.ping  the  farmer  to  meet  the  present  situa- 
tion by  reducing  cost,  improving  the  quality  and  market  value  of  their  products. 


I  L  J  B  R 
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ADJUSTIIT&  TOBACCO  GROY^lHG-  TO  1933  COUDITMS  "  ,„a,  | 

A  radio  talk  "by  H.  IT.  Young,  Ylr^nla.  Polyteclmic  Institute,  delivered  in  | 
the  Department  of  Agi^i culture  period  of  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  Monday,:'' 
January  23,  1933,  broadcast  'oy  a,  network  of  48  associate  I\IBC  radio  stations. 
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IXiring  the  last  three  years  tohacco  growing  has  been  very    unprofi  ta.ol e. 
A  few  tobacco  farmers  haye  made  mo  r^y,  but  the  majority  of  them  ha,ve  undoubtedly 
failed  to  meet  their  business  expenses  a^nd  pay  interest  on  the  capital  invested. 
Many  progressive  farmers  in  the  tobacco  belt  have  been  making  changes  in  their 
businesses.    The  following  axe  some  of  the  most  importajit  adjustments  which  suc- 
cessful fa^rmers  are  making. 

J'irst,  they  are  careful  in  selecting  the  land  on  v/hich  to  grow  toba-cco. 
They  must  get  good  yields  at  low  cost.    One  sure  way  to  obtain  good  j^aelds  a.t  low 
cost  i  s  to  plajit  tobaxco  on  the  land  best  a.da.pted  to  it. 
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Second,  good  tobacco  growers  also  realize  the  market  value  of  quality.  The- 
kind  of  soil  an.d  the  state  of  its  fertility  a.re  important  factors  affecting  quality 
in  toba.cco.    I  know  of  one  grower  who  last  year  received  an.  a.vera.ge  price  of  21 
cents  a  pound  for  his  bright  tobacco,  while  his  neighbcr  immediately  a.cross  the 
road  obtained  only  5  cents  a  pound.    The  fifference  in  price  was  due  aliiiost  en- 
tirely to  differences  in  quality. 

Third,  the  progressive  tobacco   grov/ers  are  adding  some  livestock  to  the  farm, 
A  number  ■  are  increasing  their  poultry  flocks.    Others  are   'growing  more  hogs,  and 
by  the  use  of  rotated  hog  pasture  many  of  these  men  are  producing  a  200-pound  hog 
on  less  than  five  bushels  of  corn. 

Fourth,  farmers  who  are  able  to  obtain  reasonable  jdelds  of  hay  an.d  feed 
grain  are  saving  the  high  cost  of  pirchased  feed  by  raising  i  t  on  their  own  fa^rms. 
A  number  of  men  are  producing  more  hay  than  they  can  use,  and  are  mald.ng  money 
selling  it  to  their  neighbors.    In  the  dark  tobacco  belt  feed  crops  are  being 
raised  as  a  part  of  the  r  egular  tobacco  rotation.    But  on  farms  which  grov/  bright 
tobacco  the  farm  in  coma  only  divided  and  two  rotations  are  being  used,  one  to  grow 
the  feed  crops  for  the  livestock,  and  the  other  to  produce  the  tobacco.    In  this 
way  it  is  easy  to  keep  one  part  of  the  farm  sufficiently  fertile  to  sup"port  animal 
production  and  another  part  of  the  farm  free  enough  of  organic  matter  to  grow 
good  briglit  tobacco. 

Fifth,  more  of  the  family  living  is  being  obtained  from  the  farm. 

Sixth,  the  better  farmers  are  i?iaintaining  the  fertility  of  the  land  by  conv- 
parativeiy  cheap  methods.    They  do  this  by  pra.cticing  a  definite  and  systematic 
rotation  including  a  nitrogen-producing  crop,  and  by  making  efficient  use  of  the 
barnyard  m^anure  by  spreading  it  thinly.  These  men  do  not  peri.it  their  best  fields 
to  wash  amaY  but  prevent  erosion  by  keeping  the  ground  coverejd  with  a  crop,  and 
on  the  steeper  slopes  by  terracing. 

The  things  which  we  ha.ve  enumerated  have  helped  many  tobacco  faraers  to 
hold  their  businesses  together  during  the  last  two  years.  We  believe  that  they 
and  others  vdll  follow  similar  lines  of  action  in  1933- 
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ADJXJSTI1T&  COTTOIT  &H0'^7IIia  TO  1933  COl'DI  TI cIlS^^    F L D  5  -  l^'^'^    ^  I 

A  radio  talk  iDy  T.Lo  G^'-ston,.  Mississippi  A.  &  li*  College,  delivered  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  period  of  the  lIa"^ional  .Farm  and  Hom-e -Houri  Monday ,  ' J 
uary  23,  19  33,  iDroadcast  by  a  network  of  49  associate  ilBC  radio  stations;'*  ^ 
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Tlie.  adjastmehts  tha^t.  individual-  Cotton  Belt,  farmers  are  planning  for  1933 
seeiQ  to  group  themselves _ into,  four  cla.sses..-    First,  they  are  cutting  down  cash  out- 
lay,"   Second,  they  are  increasing  their  receipts  as  mich.  as  possible.    Third,  they 
are  emphasizing  low  cost  of  produci-ig  their  crops  and  animal So    Fourth,  they  are 
usin^  ,,mDre  ca.re.  p.n,  .^laniiing  t-he  y^^-a:"'' s  work  before  it  begins^    ITov;  let  me  give  you 
some  exajnples  of  the  methods  that  farmers  are  using  to  adjust  their  businesses  in  ■ 
each  of  these  wa.ys»  '  .     .  •     .  ■■- 

Of  course,  you  all  know  of  the  "live-at-home"  programs  of  Southern  frrmers 
which  cut  down  tlie  casli  e:cpenso  for  fajilly  food  and  livestock  feed.    These  mil 
continue.    In  addition.  Cotton  Belt  ff^rmers  are  taldng  better  care  of  old  equipment. 
They're  "auying  new  ecpalpment  orily  when  the  new  equipment  would  un que stiona.bly  be 
more  profitable  than  the  old  equipment.    They  avre  also  reducing  ca.sh  outla.y  by  buy- 
ing supplies  in  quantities  aaid  for  casli,  whenever  possible.    In  general,  they  aj*e 
avoiding  every  unnecessary  farm  expense  —  and  some  that  seemed  necessary  in  other 
years. 

In  order  to  bring  up  their  income  from  the  fa.rm  a^s  mch  as  possible,  our 
farmers  are  adming  to  get  better  prices  by  selling  a  better  quality  product,  and 
placing  it  on  the  market  at  the  ris^it  time.    And  of  course  they  also  .are  supplying 
nearby  ma.rkets  with  fruit,  vegeta^blesj  and  livestock  products.  As  our  friend  from 
Rhode  Island  pointed  out,  they  thus  cut  down  the  cost  of  distribution  and  pocket 
more  of  the  consumer's  dollar.    That  is  why  they  are  setting  up  roadside  stands, 
enlarging  curb  markets  a.nd  farmers*  auctions,  and  selling  more  to  local  merchants. 

The  tliird  type  of  changes  in  the  farm  'cusiness  to  meet  1933  conditions  is 
changes  to  cat  the  cost  of  production.  Our  men  are  doing  this  by  increavsing  yields 
per  acre  and  production  per  a.nimal  by  the  cheapest  possible  methods.    Here  are  some 
of  them:  They  are  trying  to  get  good  seeds  —  not  higli  priced  seeds,  'out  seeds  of 
a  v/ell-known  qu.ality  that  will  give  good  stajids,  and  produce  good  quality  crops* 
They  are  st'u.dcd.ng  and  appl;ying  practical  methods  of  controlling  plant  and  aiiimal 
diseases  and  insects  and  parasiteso    Tliey  are  learning  to  balance  livestock  rations 
with  home  grown  feeds  and  are  ^ving  their  livestock  better  care.    The  most  suc- 
cessful men  generally  seon  to  be  planning  to  shift  some  of  their  poorest  land  into 
pasture  or  woods,  or  to  use  it  for  crops  requiring  only  a  small  amount  of  labor. 
And  they  also  are  giving  m-cich  thou^t  and  attention  to  keeping  up  soil  fertility 
by  using  proper  crop  rotati')ns,  winter  legumes,  and  the  ri^it  cultural  practices — 
at  the  end  of  this  season,  the  successful  farmers  of  the  Cotton  Belt  will  have 
their  soil  in  good  condition  for  1934. 

A  good  many  men  also  are  trying  to  cut  production  costs  by  increasing  the 
output  per  rran.    They  do  this  partly  by  organizing  the  farm  wo  lie  so  as  to  make  each 
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hour  of  la.bor  ccjnt  for  the.  most,    TKen,  sone  men  whose  faims  are  too  small  to 
mal^e  the  most  use'  ^  of  their"  avail abl e  labor'  arid  eq;aipment,  are  clearing  addition- 
al land  or  renting  from  adjoining  farms. 

This  planning;  you  know,  was  the  fourth  way  in  \h±ch  Cotton  Belt  farmers 
are  cutting  production  costsa    The  planning  extends  especially  to  laying  out  the 
cropiing  scheme  for  1933o    Th-is  year  farmer  after  farmer  is  burning  the  mi.dnight 
-pil  studying  out  how  to  fit  the  new  enterprises  that  he  has  been  forced  to  take 
.on  in  order  to  cut  liis  cash  expense  or  raise  his  income  —  how  to  fit  thou  into" 
his  whole  crapping  scheme.. 

r    ,  ,  Suiiinarizing,:  I  should' say  that  Cotton  Belt  farmers  are  fitting  hard  to 
keep  their  businesses  above  water g  and  are  using  every  scientific  aid  and  every 
ounce  of  their  o\m  effort  to  come  through  1933e 
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A  radio  talk  by  D.^.  Eeed,  University  of  Maine,  delivered  in  th6"t)'epart^ 
nent  of  Agricaltare  period  of  the  IT^tional  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  Monday,  jannary 
23,  1933,  "broadcast  ty  a  network  of  48  associate  I-TBC  radio  stations. 
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The  general  farmers  in  the  ITortheast,  located  near  the  cities,  are  real- 
izing as  i.TLich  return  from  potatoes  as  from  other  crops.    Many  who  can  track 
them  to  the  retail  markets  are  increasing  their  potato  acreage. 

It  is  the  specialized  farmers  in  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  who  are  search~ 
ing  for  adjustments  which  will  enahle  them  to  continue  in  hu-siness.    In  this 
county,  last  year,  30  million  "busliels  of  potatoes  were  produced.    Bat  the  farm 
price,  since  the  beginning  of  the  shipping  season,  has  heai  twenty  cents  and  less 
per  "bushel. 

Market  outlets  for  livestock  and  other  crops  do  not  exist.    The  area  has 
developed  hecfcase  higli  yields  on  large  macliine- worked  fields  make  potato  produc~ 
tion  costs  low.    An  average  yield  for  the  whole  coimty  of  300  bushels  per  acre 
is  not  uncommon. 


If  the  prices  for  all  commodities  remain  at  their  present  low  levels  and 
freigtit  rates  are  not  reduced,  the  profitable  production  of  potatoes  will  be  im- 
possible in  Aroostook  County, 

Farmers  who  are  not  too  heavily  burdened  with  debt  are  trying  to  hang 
on  and  maintain  a.creage  in  econonu  cal-sized  uni  ts  by  reducing  their  production 
costs  and  cash  expenditures.    They  are  keeping  old  equipment  going  by  repairing 
it  at  home,  using  horses  for  power,  feeding  them  home  grown  feed  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  reducing  the  cash  outlay  for  labor  by  using  Liore  family  labor.  They 
are  giving  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  effort  to  producing  most  of  their  food 
at  home. 


In  short,  farmers  in  this  conrierciaj,  potato  area,  where  growing  condi- 
tions are  ideal,  but  located  a  long  distance  from  market,  are  stiuggLing  hard  to 
pay  hi^  marketing  charges  and  interest  on  land  and  equipment  bought  at  hi^n 
prices* 
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-A  radio  talk  by  Van  B.  Hart,  New  York  State  College  .  of  Agri cult-are, " 
delivered  in  the  Department  of  AgricLilture  period  of  the  National  Farm' and  Home 
Hour,  Monday,  January  23,  1933,  broadcast  "by  a  network  of  49  as  so  cia.t  e  .KRQ_., 
radio  stations.  -  .  . 
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Tfe  have  "been  hearing  a  great  deal  recently  about  federal  legislation  for 
farm  relief*    Most  farm  relief  mee.sures ■  are  aimed' at  raising  farm  prices.  Our 
farmers  here  in  the  T^ortheast  y/ould  na.tur ally  welcome  any  legislation  that 
would  raise  the  level  of  farm  prices,  but  they  are  not  counting  their  chickens 
before  the  hen  decides  in  which- nest  to  lay.  the  egg,  or  whether  or  not  she 
really  has  an  egg  to  lay.    Most  of  our  farmers  are  dairymen  and  they  are,  tal?:ing 
the  bull  by  the  horns  and  figuring- out  some  home  made  farm  relief  of  their  own. 

Just  Y/hat  are  some  of  these  home  made  farm  relief  measures  or  adjiistm.ents 
that  dairy  farmers  in  the  Northeastern  part  of  the.  United  States  are  making? 
Well,  here  are  a  fev;  of  them:  -  — -  Since  farm  labor  is  ^still  relatively  high  in 
this  section  they  are  refusing  to  spend  labor  on  the  low  producing  animal  and 
the  lov;  producing  acre.    Millions  of  acres  of  low  producing  land  in  the  Northeast 
that  it  once  paid  to  farm  are  now  going  back  into  forest.    This  is  a  splendid 
example  of  a  sound  land  utilization  program. 

Fertilizer  is  high  co:::53ared  with  farm,  prices.    Therefore  our  fa.rmers  are 
tending  more  and  more  to  put  the  fertilizer  on  the  good  land.    Seed  represents 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  cost  of  producing  our  cash  crops  and  therefore 
more  a.tte:ition  is  being  given  to  better  quality  seed. 

Retail  prices  of  food  are  high  compared  7/ith  farm  prices.    Our  farmers 
are  doing  more  of  their  own  retailing  and  in  this  way  getting  a  little  slice 
for  themselves  of  the  high  cost  of  distributing  farm  products.    One  way  of 
retailing  is  by  selling  more  of  the  farm  products  to  the  farm  family  itself. 
We  can't  produce  beef  here  in  the  Northeast  as  a  sales  product  to  cor^ete  with 
the  West.    It  is  cheaper  to  raise  the  skin  and  bones  out  on  the  range,  ship  the 
frame  into  the  Corn  Belt,  finish  it  there  and  ship  the  carcass  East  than,  it  is 
to  ship  xhe  feed  East  to  mai.e  the  beef.    However,  with  present  low  prices  of 
dairy  cows  our  farm  families  are  eating  up  some  of  their  dairy  stock  instead  of 
bu^'/ing  meat  over  the  butcher  block  in  town.    The  city  cousin  who  at  retail  goes 
out  to  the  old  farm  for  a  good  meal  on  Sunda:^'  is  now  likely  to  get  some  dried 
beef  or  corned  beef  or  a  Hoi  stein  steak  served  up  to  him  instead  of  the 
traditional  fried  chicken. 

Machinery  costs  are  high  a,nd  so  our  farmers  are  spending  more  time  in 
caring  for  and  repairing  farm  equipment.    The  Extension  Service  of  mj-  ovTn  State 
College  of  Agriculture  has  been  literally  swa-.iped  v/ith  requests  from  farmers  for 
extension  schools  and  meetings  on  the  care  and  repair  of  farm  machinery  and 
equipment. 

Wo  have  not  had  as  many  bank  failures  here  in  the  Northeast  as  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  but  cash  is  scarce  and  credit  harder  to  get  than  last  year. 
However,  cash  discounts  are  larger  and  more  plentiful  than  ever  before  and  m-ore 
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and  more ■  of .  our  farmers  are  changing  from  merchant  credit  to  "bank  credit.  The 
farmer  who  takes  an  annual  inventory  and  files  a  credit  statement  at  a  "bank  is 
no  longer  the  exception.    Last  year  in  iTew  York  State  alone  ,  over  20,000  farmers 
filed  credit  statements  at  their  "banks  and  the  per  cent  of  oujr  dairy  feed  sold 
for  cash  is  greater  than  it  nas  ten  years  a^o.  ♦•  •  ■ 

Our  farmers  are  planning  and  stud^/ing  their  businesses  more  than  ever. 
The  demand  for  farm  management  and  agricultural  outlook  extension  work  has  "been 
steadily  increasing  v/ith  the  decline  in  farm  prices.    Farmers  are  staunchly 
supporting  these  sources  of  economic  information  like  their'  agricultural  colleges 
and  experiment  stations,  their  county  agricultural  extension  work' and  the 
agricultural  work  of  their  local  high  schools.    They  realize  that  they  need 
these  agencies  more  in  depression  than  in  prosperity.  ■  , 

The  farmers  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  United  States  are  "bending 
every  effort  to  make  adjustments  in  their  "businesses  to  meet  present  economic 
conditions.    As  a  member  of  the  Extension  staff  of  one  of  the  State  Colleges  of 
Agriculture  in  this  section,  and  as  one  who  has  worked  with-  farmers  in  times 
of  both  prosperity  and  depression,  I  hope  just  as  our  farmers  do,  that  something 
will  "be  done  to  raise  the  general  level  of  farm  prices.    But  meanwhile,  "both 
farmers  and  Extension  workers  are  concentrating  on- ''home  made  farm  relief." 
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A  radio  talk  "by  H.  B.  Rowe,  Massachasett s  As^i cultural  College,  delivir^i^'^' 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period  of  the  National  Farn  and  Eome  riour, 
Monday,  January  23,,  1933,  and  'oroadcast  "by  a  network  of  49  associate  IOC  radio    -  ' 
stations.  '  ^ 

Apple  growers  of  the  ITortheast,  especially  of  IJevr  England,  have  fared 
a  little  "bit  better  tiian  other  farmers  of  the  section  this  year.    The  crops  in 
corrrpeting  sections  were  not  so  good,  and  our  growers'  crops  were  good.    So  our 
frait  growers  had  a  pretty  good  sale,  in  nearby  markets,  at  fair  prices  for  a 
good  crop. 

ITevertheless,  our  growers  are  having  to  adjust  their  businesses.  The 
story  of  their  iiethods  of  adjusting  I  think  I  can  tell  you  in  two  parts..  One 
part  will  include  the  chajiges  in  methods  of  producing  finiit  crops;  the  other 
part  will  include  the  changes  in  methods  of  harvesting  and  packing  and  marketing.. 

ITow  the  adjustment  in  methods  of  production  does  not  mean  cutting  out 
■spra;/ing  and  fertilizing  and  other  practices  that  increase  yields  and  quality 
of  fruit.  Our  growers  Iciow  that  they  can't  afford  to  reduce  expenses  by 
omitting  applications  of  spray  or  fertilizer,  because  that  would  increase  the 
cost  of  each  bushel  of  apples  that  they  v.'ould  have  for  sale.  ITo,  our  ^--ro'vers 
are  continuing  to  spray  and  to  fertilize,  but  they  also  are  removing  unprofitable 
varieties  and  unprofitable  individual  trees  from  their  orchards. 

They  also  are  making  every  effort  to  improve  their  efficiency  in  the 
use  of  labor  and  equipment,    For  instance,  in  recent  years  they  have  doubled 
the  output  of  spray  per  man  hour  by  using  improved  equipm.ent,  including  the 
multiple  nozzle. 

That  brings  up  a  point  of  business  management  among  our  frait  producers 
that  goes  counter  to  the  usual  trend  of  1933  —  catting  out  cash  expense.  Our 
fruit  growers  are  doing  all  of  this  they  can,  but  they  believe  that  they  mast 
have  equipment  that  will  enable  th^m  to  put  on  sprays  in  a  short  enough  time  to 
permit  good  control  of  insects  and  disease.     If  they  don't  have  this  minimum 
amount  of  equipment,  they  feel  that  it  is  probably  desirable  to  buy  it  at  once, 
but  they  feel  also  that  few  other  purchases  of  equipment  are  justified  merely  to 
increase  labor  efficiency. 

So  imich  for  the  adjustments  in  the  methods  of  producing  our  fruit  crops.. 
ITow  here  a,re  the  adjustments  in  methods  of  harvesting  and  packing  and  marketing. 
Cur  fro-it  growers  have  made  some  of  their  most  important  direct  savings  here.. 
They  have  economized  in  use  of  labor  or  equipment  a.t  harvest  time  and  have  made 
every  effort  to  reduce  losses  due  to  braising  of  the  frait  through  careless 
handling.    Fhen  it  comes  to  packaging,  they  are  going  to  cheaper  packages,  and 
less  elaborate  grading,  during  this  period  while  market  premiums  for  package 
and  grade  are  greatly  reduced.    I  think  there's  no  question  that  many  Massachu- 
setts fruit  grov/ers  profited  this  season  by  using  the  field  crate  as  a  market 
package,  and  selling  virtually  field-run  apples  with  the  culls  thrown  out. 


And  when  it  comes  to  marketing,  our  growers  are  trying  to  find  the  m.ost 
efficient  methods  of  moving  the  maximum  volume  of  ^ples  into  consumption,  at 
a  low  cost  of  handling,  and  at  moderate  prices.: 
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A  radio  talk  "by  R.  B,  CorlDett,  Rhode  Island  State  College,  delivered  in  th 
Department  of  Agriculture  period  of  the  national  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  Monday^^^ 
January  23,  1933,  broadcast  "by  a  network  of  48  associate  ITBC  radio  stations* 
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"A  little  is  "better  than  nothing  at  all," 

That,  in  "brief,  is  the  depression  plan  of  action  of  many  Eastern  farmers. 
In  spite  of  the  hard  goings  they  have  decided  to  stay  in  farming  because  that 
is  the  YJo'rlz  they  loiow  how  to  do.     These  famers  have  always  v/orked  long  hours 
and  have  alv/ays  recogtiized  the  value  of  a  dollar;  yet,  their  present  program  is 
more  work,  more  saving,  and  more  planning.    They  are  deteiTiiined  to  'pay  their 
"bills  if  there  is  any  possible  way  of  accomplishing  this  feat, 

iVLthou^-  track  farms  close  to  market  are  usually  farmed  intensively,  the 
trend  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  has  "been  toward  less  intensive  farming. 
Those  farmers  have  planted  the  same  num"ber  of  acres  "bat  with  a  smaller  outlay 
of  cash  and  la"bor,    A'bove  all  else,  they  have  foajid  it  necessary  to  reduce  their 
labor  cost.    On  the  larger  farms  where  men  have  had  some  capital,  labor  saving 
machinery  has  been  used  as  far  as  possible.    More  and  better  machinery,  less 
hand-hoeing  and  less  hand-weeding  have  been  the  rule. 

Many  roadside  markets  have  appeared  in  these  recent  years.    They  are 
evidence  of  the  second  step  which  has  been  ma,de  to  keep  income  ©head  of  expenses. 
The  farmer  is  attempting  a  short-cut  to  avoid  most  of  the  distribution  costs. 
Many  times  the  older  children  run  the  roadside  market  and  the  additional  in- 
come is  largely  net  income  for  the  farm  family, 

A  third  step  has  beoi  to  change  the  cropping  system.    But  not  aH  men.  make 
the  same  changes »    Some  growers  have  added  new  crops  so  as  to  increase  their 
chances  of  liitting  a  crop  that  will  sell  wello    This  plan  is  limited  to  the 
larger  farms  and  such  crops  have  not  meant  new  outlays  for  equipment.  Other 
truck  growers  have  cencentrated  upon  those  crops  with  ^daich  they  have  had  es- 
pecially/ favorable  results  in  the  past.    Their  plan  is  to  further  reduce  the 
production  costs  per  bushel  of  product  sold, 

ITearly  all  growers  have  cut  packing  and  grading  costs  to  the  limit.  Fewer 
and  fewer  persons  are  paying  for  any  special  frills  in  the  food  prodicts  they 
"buy.  The  consumer  wants  the  maximum  of  food  value  for  each  dollar  spent  and  the 
grower  is  not  tiying  to  get  the  housewife  to  pay  for  things  she  does  not  want. 

Thus,  the  Eastern  truck  grower  is  putting  up  a  splendid  fi^t  along  the 
only  lines  which  are  open  to  him  as  an  individual.      But  his  hard  work  does  not 
stifle  the  hope  that  some  means  will  be  found  to  better  the  prices  of  his  product 
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A  radio  talk  oy  pa-jil  Carpenter,  Montana  State  College 3  delivered  in  the..3e4.gmultxn 
partment  of  Agric'-ilt-are  period  of  the  S'ational  Farm  and  Home  Hour  Friday,  Jamiaxy 
27,  1933,  "broadcast  ^oj  a  netvzork  of  49  associate  ITBC  radio  stations.   

The  hard  red  s'oring  wheat  "belt  generally  is  regarded  as  lying  mostly/"  vrithin 
the  States  of  Minnesota,  ITorth  Daliota,  South  Dakota  and  Montana.    However,  since 
in  recent  years  the  "wheat  acreage  in  Minnesota  and  the  eastern  parts  of  the  two 
Dakotas  has  declined  in  favor  of  corn,  other  feed  crops  and  past^ores,  I  wish  to 
consider  only  that  part  of  the  liard  red  spring  wheat  "belt  lying  to  the  west  of  the 
Missouri  River  and  including  the  Western  Dakotas  and  Montana, 

TiHiat  adjustments  are  wheat  growers  in  this  great  region  likely  to  make  this 
spring?    '.Tell,  first:  They  will  sow  wheat 5  a  very  considerahle  acreage  of  it, 
pro'babl^/  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  acreage  sown  in  1932c     Second:  The  crop  will 
he  put  into  the  ground  at  the  loTfest  cash  outlay  per  acre  since  this  northern  G-reat 
Plains  region  has  "been  cropped  „    Third:  There  will  he  a  marked  tend  en  c^?"  to  use  the 
limited  financial  resuaeces  in  seeding  and  to  reduce  still  further  the  summer  fal- 
low program. 

You  may  ask:     T7hy  this  persi3":ence  in  growing  whea.t  when  one  of  the  causes  of 
ruinously  low  prices  is  too  much  wheat  already?    why  not  put  in  feed  crops,  flax, 
or  pasture;  anything  hut  wheats  . 

wheat  growers  in  this  region  generally  have  confidence  in  their  product.  It 
occupies  a  strategic  position  in  the  nation's  food  supply.    IvTone  of  it  is  exported, - 
The  wheat  is  of  such  q.uaiity  that  even  in  these  times  millers  pay  suhstantial  pre- 
miums for  this  grain.    Even  v7ith  the  high  freight  rates  preva.il ing,  Montana  wheat 
growers,  for  instance,  are  getting  prices  at  local  shipping  stations  very  close  to 
the  buying  figures  prevailing  within  a  hundred  or  two  miles  of  the  terminal  mar- 
kets.   There  is  no  surplus  of  this  premi'cm  graine 

Over  the  mo ?t  of  this  area  rainfall  is  so  low  that  wheat  is  the  most,  in  fact, 
the  only  dependable  crop.     There  is  no  other  crop  so  certain  to  yield  some  return 
as  is  wheat o     Farms  are  well  equipped  for  wheat  production;   it  would  cost  money 
to  change  to  other  zirges  of  farming.    The  machinery  is  there.    Most  of  it  is  in 
condition  to  he  used«    The  seed  is  on  the  farms.    Putting  in  the  crop  is  a  low  cost 
operation  compared  to  fallow  or  to  harvest.    The  fallow  program  can  he  ahandoned 
temporarily;  f\inds  have  a  way  of  coming  from  somewhere  to  cover  harvest  costs  once 
the  crop  is  grown. 

The  wheat  grower  in  this  northern  district  has  no  choice  as  to  size  of  opera- 
tions. His  fixed  overhead,  including  taxes  and  mortgage  interest,  goes  on  regard- 
less of  sown  acreage.  He  is  compelled  to  maintain  as  large  a  production  as  possi- 
ble to  meet  these  costs  and  keep  going,  '>7heat  growers  in  the  northern  great  plains 
this  year  will  just  do  the  hest  they  can.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that  that  "hest"  will 
he  sufficient  to  enahle  them  to  retain  title  to  their  farms,  occupy  their  own 
homes  and  to  maintain  a  decent  American  living  standard. 
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1933,  broadcas^^  by  a  network  of  49  associate  IT3C  radio  stations*  
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Of  coiirse,  I  can  outline  for  you  only  tne  :nore  iniportant  adjustments  th£>.t 
individual  hoa  producers  in  the  Eastern  Corn  Belt  are  nmlcing  in  order  to  meet 
present  economic  conditions. 

Thousands  of  farmers  in  this  section  of  the  country  Imov?-  that  if  their 
hog  farming  business  is  to  succeed,  they  mast  change  the  old  rays  of  producing 
and  also  of  marketing  the  hogSo    They  have  learned  that  in  order  to  m.eet  market 
demands,  and  thereby  receive  a  higher  price  for  their  hogs,  they  must  produce  the 
hogs  tha.t  ^7ill  make  the  cuts  consumers  ^^ant,  and  m^arket  them  when  market  receipts 
are  low.    The  efforts  of  hog  raisers  to  dovetail  production  and  ma.rketing  have 
brought  about  many  changes, , and  so  has  the  necessity  of  cutting  doT/n  costs. 

In  recent  years  Indiana  grov/ers  have  put  more  emph-asis  on  good  breeding 
stocks.    Realizing  that  the  first  essential  in  economica.l  pork  production  is  the 
necessity  for  obtaining  good  sized  litters  of  strong  thrifty  pigs,  many  fa,rmers 
at  present  are  exchanging  their  kow  grade  an.d  cull  a;iimals  for  high  grade  or 
purebred  animals,  at  a  small  cash  outlay o    For  the  same  reason,  they  are  paying 
more  attention  to  the  prope'j-  feeding  of  fema2es  during  the  period  of  gestation. 

In  following  out  this  program  in  efficiency  of  production,  home  grown 
feeds  are  being  better  utilizeds  and  many  farmers  are  producing  crops  that  can 
be  entirely  used  for  feeds. 

The  practice  of  full  feeding  pigs  from,  v/eaning  to  the  time  of  marketing 
is  becoming  of  increasing  importance o    This  chan^'e  from  limited  feeding  of  young 
pigs  to  full  feeding,  has  come  about  through  the  realization  that  it  is  a  more 
economical  method  of  producing  pork,  and  th^t  the  hogs  can  be  marketed  at  an 
earlier  date. 

From  the  standpoint  of  management,  more  effective  sanitation  is  coming 
into  its  own  on  many  farms*    The  fa.rrowing  and  feeding  of  pigs  on  clean  ground 
in  order  to  prevent  disease  and  internal  parasites  is  being  stressed  by  many 
producers. 

The  two-litter  system  of  production,  when  properly  followed,  reduces  costs 
and  overhead  charges  and  is  being  followed  to  an  increased  degree  by  producers  in 
some  of  the  Eastern  Corn  Belt  States.    Clim.atic  conditions  in  these  same  States 
permit  the  farrowing  of  spring  pigs  at  an  earlier  date  and  farmers  are  talcing 
advantage  of  this  "oossibility. 

Many  producers  find  that  pigs  farrowed  in  late  February  or  March  can  be 
made  to  weigh  200  pounds  at  six  months  of  age,  and  can  be  ma.rketed  in  A'cigust  or 
September  before  the  heavy  receipts  get  under  way.    The  same  principle  is  being 
applied  to  fall  pigs  that  are  farrowed  in  September  and  marketed  in  March  and 
April  with  equally  good  results. 
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"   -.. .  A  ^surVj^y^  01. market  prices  of  the  most  important  fruits  and  vei-eta.hles 
■■'shov/s  that  nearly  all  products  are  selling;  "belov;  the  level  of  a  year'  a^o. 
Rare  exceptions  are  seen  in  the  prices  of  eastern  sweet  potatoes  and  the 
recent  .shipwin^-.  point  ...prices  of  Iii5),erial  Valley  lettuce,;    Some  outstanding 
exair^jles  o:f  ,  lov.^er rvalue? ..are  ,  seen  in  the  prices  of  onions  and  caboage-.  •  Onions 
at  most -inporta.nt  shipping.-.^oints  are- returning  only  about  one-seventh  of  the 
prices  of  .a  year  ago^-  .a3d.-in  some  ca.se,G  even  less*    Both  old  and  new  .crop 
cabbage  vaiuas  are  s.carcel:"  ha.lf  those  of  last  season  at  shroiDing  points  in  .' 
New,To?k  .a^d-..0?exas.      •. , •..^-v- ■  ■    ■  ■     .  '  y  -   '  ■ 

An  official  report  .just  released  indicates  that  6,800,000  bushels,  of 
onions  xvere  on  hand  at  the  opening  of  this  year,  as  compared  Trith  3,000,000 
bu shels, -at -.t he  heginning  . of  1932,  and  nearly  5,000^000  two  years  ago.  Approx- 
imately 2,000. -carloads  of. .onions  have  been  shipped  during  January.    The  un-:  -  - 
f avorable  .  c.o.ndit.ion  of  the  market  is  reflected  in  the  report  that  probab-l:/ 
60^  of  the,  holding.s  on  January  1st  was  in  the  hands  of  growers,  which -was  "lO^s" 
more  than  the  portion-  of  the  1931  onion  crop  -held  by  growers,  a  year  ago.- 
Shipping  point  prices  of  onions  continue  ver:/  low.    In  Colorado,  Valencia  tyoes, 
padded  .in  SO-lb.  sacks,  are  selling  for  as  little  as  20^,.  and  eastern  onions 
are  bringing  Zd^  to  35^  on  a  f.o-b.  oasis.    Western  growers  this  winter  h-ave- 
been  very  fortunate  in  that  there  has  been.- a  good  demand  for  onions  from  the  : 
Philippine  -I slands,  the  Orient,  and  C"aba.    Many  Oregon  onions  are , .leaving  •.■ 
by  "boat  for  the  far  eastern  ma.rkets  in.  the  Pacific,  while  California  o-nions-"-^re 
supplying  the  demand- from  Oaba.  .  .  .    •  .;  . 

One  of  the  encouraging  developments  is  the  intention  of  pota.to  growers 
in  the  early  and  intermediate  prodp-cing  states  to  reduce  their  co:iimereial 
acreage  about  one-eighth  below  the  harvest  acreage  of  last  year.  This- 
would  be  a,bout  SO-p  below  the  high  total  of  1931.    Most  growers  in  Texas,  are^":-. 
planning  a  very  sharp  reduction  in  their  early  potato  acreage,  but  an  increa:s'e 
in  the  lower  Eio  Grande  Valley  is  more  th^.n  offset  by  a  decrease  in  Florida. 
California  shows  a  prospective  reduction  of  7^  from  last  year' s  acreage.  The 
greatest  cn3:ri^s  possibly  would  be  made  in  the  intermediate  potato  producing 
area  on  the  ea.stern  shore  of  Virginia,  where  a  decrease  of  nearly  one-fourth 
is  in  prospect.    Markets  for  western  potatoes  continued  very  weak  with  cash 
track  prices  in  Southern  Idaho  do'.Tn  to  30^2^  and  35^  per  hundred  pounds,  while 
shippers  in  Yakima  Valley  of  Washington  are  getting  only  $8  to  $10  per  ton.  . 
The  Chicago  ca.rlot  market  today  was  $1.10  to  $1.15  per  sack  of  U.  S.  Ho.  1 
Idaho  Russet  potatoes.    The  price  trend  for  the  light  supplies  of  new  potatoes 
ha.s  a.lso  been  dorrn^'r^rd. 

Apple  shippers  a.re  somewhat  discouraged  over  the  continued  weakness  of  the 
shipping  point  ma.rket..    Extra  fancy  medium  to  large  Winesaps  have  recently  been 
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"bringing  only  70^  and  Delicious  are-  selling  from  70^  to  80^  per  "box  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.    Ho\7ever,  corresponding  wealiiiess  is  also  mnifested  in  the 
Western  ITew  York  apple  market.    Of  last  week's  1,500  cars  of  apples,  the 
western  states  f-c.rnished  nea-rlv  two-thirds  or  jast  aoout  the  same  q-aantity  as 
a  year.  ago.    3"at,  recent  apple  shipments  from  the  .east  have  oeen  scarcely  more 
than  half  as  heavy  as  last  season. 

Asparagc-s  growers  a-id  shippers  are  interested  in  the  report  of  th.^  net 
increase  of  5^  in  the  total  acreage  for  cattr'ng  this  year.    California  reports 
a  high  total  of  more  than  76,000  acres  of  asparagus,  which  is  the  largest  in 
many  years.    Oregon  and  Washington  report  slight  reductions  this  season^  It 
won't  lie  loni-  now,  with  favoraole  \7eather.  conditions,  "before  asparagus  will  be 
peeping  through  the  ground. 

It  looks  a.s  though  the  stra^'berry  acreage  for  picking  this  year  may  be: 
abbut  ^  greater  than  that  harvested  last  sea^son.    Host  of  the  increase  is  in  - 
the  second  early  and  the  intermediate  producing  states.    A  considerable  de~ 
crease  in  the  strawberry "acreage  is  reported  for  the  Pacific  Northwest,  al- 
though Utah  shows "a  considerable  increase  over  last  year  and  California  is 
likely  to  have  slightly  more  acres.    Growers  of  strawberries  in  Florida  are 
receiving  l(f;  to       per  pint  as  shipments  from  that  state  average  a"bout  20  cars 
per  day. 

-"'ft' 

Most/. of  our  green  pea.s  lately  have  been  coming  from  Mexico  although 
Florida.is  a  close  second,    prices  in  that  State  have  been  ra:iging  from  $1. 50 
to  $.1.75  per  bushel  hamper.    The  State  of  Florida  is  now  the  lea-ding  shipper 
of  celery  and  is  loa.ding  a,bout  tv/ice  a.s  many  cars  eaxh  day  as  California.  . 
Shipping  point  prices  have  been  rafner  weak  in  all  districts. 

■    I  mentioned  the  fact  that  Imp.erial    alley  lettuce  so  far  has  fa.red  ' 
well  in  the  ma.rkets  a:id  recent  ca.sh  track  prices  h-a.ve  exceeded  those  of  a. 
year  ago.    At  Imoerial  "Valley  shipping  points  crates  are  ret-arning  51.35  to  '.  ^  - 
SI. 50  and  the  city  jobbing  markets  range  from  $3  to  $4.    iLporial  ''v'alley  ship- 
ments have  recently  exceeded  100  ca.rs  per  day.    Orange  shipments  are  apparently 
playing  a  game  of  see-saw,  with  the  State  of  Florida  a,gain  surpassing  California 
in  output,  although  the  tv/o  states  have  been  running  a  close  race. 

Western  cauliflower  markets  h-ave  been  somewhat  depressed  with  pony 
crates  bringing  35^  to  40^  at  shipping  point.    Carlo t  shipments  in  California" 
are  running  around  25  cars  per  day  at  the  present  time  and  around  10  cars 
from  the  S^ate  of  Arizona. 
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A  radio  talk  oy  'T#  H.  S'oni'ierss  Colorado  Agricrltural  College,  delivered  in 
the  Department  of  .\gric-ji.lture  period  of  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  Friday, 
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Winter  T7heat  farmers  of  the  G-reat  plains  have  reduced  their  fall  seeding 
a"bout  4  per  cent  under  the  acreage  sown  the  previous  year.    The  reduction  in  Colo- 
rado was  28  per  cent,    Hot  only  have  low  wheat  prices  and  the  lack  of  money  to  "buy 
seed  suid  to  finance  cultural  operations  contrihuted  to  this  reduction  but  also  the 
lack  of  adequa,te  moisture  before  and  at  seeding  timeo     This  reduction  in  acreage 
has  "been  made  by  taking  out  of  production  the  poor  land  and  by  cropping  the  most 
productive  acres. 

Other  adjustments  may  be  considered  first  with  respect  to  the  general  fanner 
who  produces  wi:iter  wheat  as  only  one  of  a  number  of  farm  commodities  and  second 
with  respect  to  the  wheat  farmer  or  one- crop  farmer  who  produces  little  else, 

First  of  all  the  general  farmer  in  this  region  is  adopting  a  live-at-home  plan, 
in  which  practically  all  food  is  produced  on  the  farm  and  canned,  dried  or  pre- 
served by  other  methods  for  use  during  the  winter  months.    Then  too  he  is  reducing 
cash  expenditures  by  producing  most  of  the  feed  req.uired  for  the  livestock  and  by 
arranging  his  farming  plans  so  that  he  can  take  care  of  his  crop  and  livestock  him- 
self with  some  assista;rice  from  his  lamil^r,     'jhere  additional  help  is  necessary  he 
exchanges  work  with  his  neighbors^    Farm  accounts  and  enterprise  records  are  help- 
ing him  to  make  intelligent  and  profitable  adjustments.     He  is  fixing  up  his  old 
machinery  and  taking  better  care  of  it  to  cut  down  his  cash  expenses  for  upkeep. 
He  is  feeding  more  wheat  than  ever  before  and  is  using  horses  instead  of  power 
machiney  in  seeding  and  harvesting.    This  last  year  many  headers  and  binders  were 
used  to  cut  wheat  on  small  acreages  where  combines  had  been  hired  the  previous 
year.    In  an  effort  to  reduce  acre  costs  summer  fallowing  was  reduced  materially 
this  fall  an.d  greater  use  was  made  of  the  fiirrow-drillo     The  number  of  operations 
were  reduced  to  the  minimum  without  too  much  sacrifice  of  yield  per  acre.  There 
is  also  a  tendency  to  use  better  seed  in  an  effort  to  increase  yields. 

The  large  winter-wheat  farmer,  who  for  the  lack  of  horres  cannot  shift  from 
power  machinery  to  horses,  is  reducing  the  number  of  operations  in  preparing  his 
seed-bed,    ^Thile  not  abandoning  g-ammer- fallowing  he  is  using  such  implements  in 
this  method  as  the  duck-foot  cultivator,  the  one-way  disk,  the  lister  and  the  fur- 
fow-drill  in  an  effort  to  cut  costs  and  conserve  moisture. 

Some  are  planting  an  additional  crop,  us'oally  a  cash  feed  crop  to  reduce 
speculative  risk©    This  is  an  approach  to  greater  diversification  which  will  place 
farming  on  a  so'onder  financial  basis.     To  a  lesser  extent  the  large  operator  is 
also  practicing  a  live-at-home  plan.    He  is  planting  better  seed  and  is  contin- 
ually/ studying  his  farm  business  to  reduce  costs. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  ways  that  winter- wheat  farmers  of  the  G-reat 
Plains  are  meeting  present  conditions,    TJith  that  same  spirit  with  which  their 
parents  and  grandparents  extended  the  western  frontier  and  settled  this  region  in 
spite  of  great  dangers  aai  hard  ship  s ,  the  plains  farmers  today  will  win  out  as  did 
their  resourcef "ol.  forefathers  who  adapted  themselves  to  changed  conditions. 
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A  rrdio  talk  "by  F.,, E.  LongLdre.,  University  of  Illinois,''  delivered  iiinttoe'i-r! 
Eepc^xtLient  of  Agriculture  radio  period  of  the  ITationaL  Tarn  cuid  Eome  Hour  Friday, 
Janaarj^  27,  1933,  "broadcast  "by  a  network  of  49  associa,te  WBC  radio  stations.  
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Tlie  cattle  feeder  is  cutting  corners  deep  now,  like  any  good  "business  ram. 
I  secured  t'li  s  most  recent  picture  "by  interviewing  cattle  feeders,  co^onty  a^:;ents, 
4~E  clu"b  leaders,  and  college  "beef  ca,ttlG  men  at  the  Illinois  Fam  oaid  Eome  V'oek 
event  last  wedi:. 

"  ■        Cattle  feeders  are  adjusting  their  operations  to  cut  expenses  in  three 
major  ways:     (l)  in  lower  feed  costs;  (2)  in  lower  la"bor  costs;  nnd  (3)  in  lower 
money  cents. 

To  elahorate  briefly,  they  are  cutting  feed  costs  hy  using  mainly  hor.io- 
grovm  feeds.    Corn  rjid  a  legume  hay  are  the  most  coi.iiiJonly  fed  ration.    Llany  feed- 
ers are  either  redacing  the  omouat  of  protein  concentrcates  or  cutting  then  o^-'.t 
enitrely.    Many  c^xe  using  soy"beans,  o.  home-grown  concentrate.    Few  are  using  any 
commercirl  or  prepared  feedo    Some  feeders  who  have  the  cash  are  ljuying  corn  to 
store  for  next  year's  feed  at  aroimd  fifteen  cents,  winch  is  cheaper  thrai  they 
can  raise  it. 

Lower  la"bor  costs  help  reduce  total  costs.    Feeders  dj'q  doing  with  less 
hired  help,  ond  doing  more  of  the  work  themselves,  in  fact,  many  are  actually 
using  le-;s  lahor  in  the  op'-^j^ation.    The  use  of  less  concentrates  and  commercial 
feeds  saves  time  spent  in  hauling  from  slupping  points.    There  is  less  feed  grind- 
ing, less  hay  aad  straw  "oaling,  and  less  shelling  of  corn,  particularly  if  it 
means  a  cas-h  outlay,    liany  jobs  are  done  more  slightingly,  even  thoU(?^n  it  means 
a  waste  of  feed  at  the  hxolc  and  hay  at  the  rack.    Feeds  are  cheaper  than  labor. 

Feeders  are  seeking  lower  interest  or  money  costs.    The  following  report 
by  one  men  explains  this  ido£„.    Ee  says,   "Contract  feeding  is  one  of  the  oest  ex- 
amples I  k-iow  of  relating  to  the  question  of  cutting  cash  costsc    T.iile  it  may  not 
he  the  oest  way  over  a  period  of  years,  it  has  mde  it  possible  for  soi^ie  of  the 
feeders  to  continue  operating  in  a  big  way  with  a  miniimm  of  capital  pnd  with 
some  of  the  speculation  eliminated,    "/e  have  a  few  mai  who  are  feeding  over  two 
iTundred  cattle  this  way  this  year,"    This  statanent  applies  to  many  cornmani ti es 
in  Illinois.    Soi.ie  men  vdth  money  pjre  evidently  willing  to  risk  cattle  rather 
than  br^i],rs,    A  young  man  said  to  me,   "I  ajn  feeding  forty  head  of  cattle  I  got 
from  a  docler  who  let  me  have  t.iem  for  money  at  four  per  cent  interests    Eis  se- 
curity is      ..x)rtgage  on  the  cattle." 

The  attractive  _...'ices  for  cattle  last  sai.r.er  ond  fall  lured  mrny  inex- 
perienced :;\)eders  into  uho  grme.    This  inexperience  plus  these  corner-cu.i. ti;:ig 
methods  to  save  D-o;iey,  no  doubt  \?ill  res'olt  in  substrntirl  loss  to  mrny  of  these 
men.    Eowever,  some  rx^-^  actuolly  coi-foi. nng  home-grown  grcins  and  legULie  hays, 
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like  a  r-^.tion  oi  corn,  •  wllbl e  soyboans,         nlfolfa  hay  to  roake  cheap  grains*. 
A  supervised  record  of  an  experi eiiced  feeder,  who  operates  extensively  si:'-ows 
how  he  Dsidi.  other  men  do  this.    He  produced  110,000  pounds  of  heef  in  1932  at  a 
cost  of  $4.05  per  hundred  pounds.    Ee  fed  corn,  a  small  ajxiunt  of  oats  rnd  cotton- 
seed nool ,  soyhern  hry  and  silage.    This  mai:i  is  one  of  the  "best  we  have,    Ee  De- 
longs  to  the  top  five  per  cent  and  is  "by  no  means  one  of  the  average  feeders, 
"but  his  records  do  show  the  possihili ti es  of  prodacing  beef  cheaply. 

I:i  sa:.r.axy,  it  is  evident  that  cattle  feeders  are  among  our  most  rlert  men 
and,  0.S  we  would  expect,  they  are  mald.ng  a.djustments  a.bly  in  meeting  the' situa^. 
tion.    But  tliat  is  not  saying  tha.t  they  are  producing  beef  at  costs  wliich  will 
enable  the^:  to  continue  at  present  maxket  prices,  bat  they  Dxe  Tiaking  real  pror- 
gress  in  cutting  costs,  thru  feed,  labor,  and  money  diaxges. 
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Western  Corn  Belt  farmers  are  blessed  with  an  abundance  of  feed  —  especial- 
ly corn*    As  in  the  pa.st,  hogs  will  furnish  the  chief  method  of  marketing  this 
large  corn  crop.    Even  though  hog  prices  of  $2.50  per  cwt.  are  low,  corn  prices 
of  10  to  15  cents  per  bushel  are  relatively  lower.    Consequently  farmers  are  carry- 
ing their  hogs  to  heavier  than  usual  weights  this  v/inter*    This  practice  should 
be  especially  advantageous  to  those  farmers  who  will  be  able  to  sell  during  the 
late  winter  or  early  spring  months.    A  limited  number  of  farmers  are  increasing 
their  net  returns  from  hogs  by  home  butchering  and  selling  direct  to  retail 
customers. 


Because  of  their  low  price,  more  old  sows  probably  will  be  kept  for  farrow^ 
ing  this  spring.    Tfell  selected  old  sows  usually  produce  larger  average  litters 
than  gilts.    Many  farmers  who  use  gilts  have,  by  continued  earmarking  of  the  gilts, 
from  large  litters  and  good  mothers,  increased  the  average  size  of  litter  saved 
by  one-third. 

Within  limits,  the  efficient  farmers  are  planning  their  time  of  marketing 
at  breeding  time  rather  than  waiting  until  next  fall.    Well-equipped  farms  can 
plan  to  farrow  early  spring  pigs  —  push  these  self-fed  pigs  with  purchased 
protein  concentrates  or  legume  forage  crops  for  an  early  fall  market.    Men  on 
poorly-equipped  farms  will  practice  late  farrowings,  using  cheap  shelter,  more 
legume  forages,  less  concentrates,  and  hogging  down  corn  to  produce  hogs  for  a 
late  winter  market* 

The  lack  of  cash  on  most  farms  will  cause  even  less  protein  and  mineral  ' 
feeds  to  be  purchased  in  1933  than  in  1932.    However,  forage  crops  —  alfalfa, 
sweet  clover,  red  clover,  oats  and  rape,  rape  alone  or  sown  in  the  corn  at  the 
last  cultivation  will  be  more  generally  used  this  year.    Fall  rye  and  blue  grass 
pastures  are  quite  satisfactory  for  early  forage. 

Soybeans  will  be  raised  and  skimmilk  used  on  many  farms  to  replace  a 
portion  of  the  purchased  concentrates.    Ground  limestone,  bulk  salt,  wood  ashes 
and  burnt  cobs  will  furnish  a  cheap  but  satisfactory  mineral  mixture. 

Cheap  shelter  for  later  f a.rrowingswill  be  furnished  by  the  use  of  poles, 
old  fencing,   stjiaw  and  similar  materials  on  many  farms,  practicing  the  clean 
ground  system  of  hog  raising  —  but  lacking  in  individual  hog  house  equipment. 
The  construction  of  guard  rails  in  the  central  hog  house  is  used  by  many  to  pre~ 
vent  heavy  death  losses  from  overlaying.    Early  vaccination  of  pigs  reduces  both 
the  risk  and  the  cost  of  serum. 

In  :^mmary  there  are  many  things  which  require  little  or  no  cash  outlay 
that  will  reduce  costs  of  producing  pork  and  increase  the  net  returns  or  at 
least  decrease  the  losses  of  the  farm  business.    Clean  ground,  cheap  shelter, 
economical  rations  together  with  hog  production  planned  for  the  seasonal  trends 
in  hog  prices  and  to  fit  into  the  individual  farm  business  will  be  adjustments 
open  to  every  Western  Corn  Belt  hog  producer.  - 


mKLY  PLAlTTBIG  IITCRSASES  TOMATO  PROFITS        lOT  J5RS5Y 


A'radio  tallc  'oy  D.  M.  Babbitt,  Co'cmty  Agric'iltioral  Agent,  Eridgeton,  N.  J., 
delivered  during  the  Land- G-r ant  College  radio  prograjn,  'Wednesday,  Pebruary  15, 
1933,  'broadcast "bj-  a " netv;ork  of  49  associate  ITBC  radio  stations. 

Before  conioGtition  vrith  the-  fresh  product  from  the  south  hecane  so  keen  and 
before  the  camming  industry  "became  so  extensively  developed  in  the  ?7est,  Cumber- 
land County  canhouse  tomato  grower s- us'oally  made  some  profit  from  the  crop.  Of 
late  years,  ho^'i'evor,  the  margin  of  profit  has  been  slim.     This  has  caused  the-  ' 
Extension  Service  to  put  particular  emphasis  on  any  pra,ct ices  that  would  tend  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  production. 

Early  in  the  3/ear  1928  we  decided  tha,t  the  situation  was  serious  enough  to 
warrant  special  studj^  of  the  problem  in  an  effort  to  find  a  solution.     The  state 
vegetable  specialist  and  the  assistant  county  agent  and  myself  made  the  study. 

7e  fo'Jnd  that  better  yields  per  acre  were  needed  to  keep  the  industry  on  the 
map  of  Cumberland  Co'onty.  D'jring  the  "orevious  5  years  the  average  yield  per  acre 
had  been  but  5.4  tons.  The  average  price  for  this  same  period  was  18  dollars, 
which  made  an  average  acre  return  of  only  about  100  dollars.  The  cost  of  growing 
an  acre  at  that  time,  according  to  ITew  Jersey  Experiment  Station  figures,  was  119 
dollars.     Thus  you  see  the  crop  had  been  afeilirre  for  the  average  grower. 

As  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  we  concluded  that  larger  yields  per  acre  were 
necessary.     The  next  question  was  how  to  improve  the  yields  to  an  extent  where  the 
cost  of  production  would  be  below  the  receipts.    Yield  data  furnished  by  growers 
a;nd  canners  in  previous  years  on  the  crops  in  Cumberland  and  neighboring  co'lxaties 
in  SoP-them  New  Jersey  s"-iowed  that  May  plantings  could  generally  be  depended  on  to 
produce  about  2  tons  per  acre  more  toma^toes  than  June  plantings.     The  Experiment 
Station  also  recomjmendea  this  practice  as  a  means  of  getting  maximum  yields  per 
acre,     I  might  sa.y  here  that  up  to  1928  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  acreage 
was  set  in  May.    practically  all  growers  set  their  plants  in  the  field  at  a  later 
date.     The  reason  for  this  time  of  planting  is  to  be  found  in  the  method  of  pro- 
viding plants  fo-  field  setting.     G-rowers  were  accustomed  to  using  plants  which 
were  grown  in  outdoor  beds  from  seed  so^m  after  the  weather  Y/armed  up  in  the 
spring.     The  res'Jlt  was  that  plants  were  never  ready  for  field  setting  until  after 
Decoration  Day. 

V/e  recommended  so'^irces  of  reliable  early  plants  and  showed  growers  how  to 
produce  their  own.    ITaturally  only  a  few  growers  changed  their  practice  at  first. 
But  then  the  largest  packer  in  the  co-inty  took  a  hand.     This  company  started  in 
19  29  to  "orovide  a  source  of  ea.rly  plants  for  its  contracting  growers  and  h-as  done 
so  ever  since.     The  company's  records  are  authority  for  the  information  that  the 
proportion  of  Hay- set  acreage  has  been  gradually  stepped  up  from  39  per  cent  the 
first  year  to  ?2  per  cent  of  the  entire  acreage  in  the  field  before  June  1,  1932. 
This  surely  indica,tes  that  growers  h^ve  tried  a,nd  fo"'Xid  the  practice  worthwhile. 
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Tie  have  -^ade  a  checlc-up  of  planting  dates  and  vields  on  a  fair  sample  of  the 
co-'xity's  acreage  each  year  since  ne  started  this  special  project.    Our  findings 
show  th-at  the  increase  in  vield  of  Mazr  plantings  over  June  has  ranged  from  .3  to 
2.0  tons  v;ith  the  average  increase  1-3/4  tons  per  acre.    At  last  year's  prices 
this  '.neans  a  gain  of  aDout  23  dollars  per  acre.    Of  course,  this  is  not  all  clear 
gain.     It  is  usually  Liore  trouble  to  get  May- set  plants  to  live  since  the  weather 
is  us'oally  not  as  favoraJble  and  flea  "beetles  and  potato  "beetles  are  more  a"bundant. 
There  is  also  an  additional  plant  charge  of  5  to  5  dollars  per  acre  on  the  Hay-set 
TDlants.    part  of  this  extra  cost  is  due  to  the  use  of  more  replants.  However, 
most  leading  gro\7ers  testify  th^t  this  "being  true  there  is  still  enough  gain  left 
to  make  the  investment  and  extra  effort  worthwhile. 

Here,  as  in  m.any  other  lines  of  farming,  lower  costs  per  unit  do  not  come 
without  a  little  grea^ter  e:q:enditure  of  cash  and  effort.     Farming,  as  most  other 
Dusinesses,  can  not  continue  to  operate  unless  these  unit  costs  are  kept  to  the 
mini^n'^am.     In  growing  canliouse  tomatoes  early  planting  is  a  oig  step  toward  accom- 
plishing this  end. 


:^  .      fruits  ai-id  vegetables-  Lr'BRARY 

..A  radio  talk  delivored. 'by  0.  W.  Holmes,  Federal-Califo  Jnia  l\fark^t '^Tews'^"  ^ 
Service,   in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  perio(|  t'^!\'^^ektJdt'A.}^xi^ 
and  Home  Hour,  Friday,   Fe"bmary  2^,   1933>   through  Station  EGO  |ai^    ju%e, -.Qtl^-erir  A^a^3%re 
stations  associated  v;ith  the  L^C-EGO  netv/ork,  Pacific  Divisioif,  K"ational  Broad- 
casting Company.  I  ^. ,  


.  ■ " — ooOoo —  •  . 

Well,  as  usual,  ahout  this  time  of  the  month  v/e  are  in  position  to  give  you. 
a  little  advance  information  on  the  price  situation,  as  released  from  our  Wash- 
ington Office.    And  so  to  start  off  our  little  talk,   I  want,  to  read  you.  a  few 
extracts.     "Earket  prices  of  farm^  products  indicate  that  the  general  level  of  farm 
prices  in  mid-February  was  slightly  lower  than  a  month  ago.    Declines  in  wheat, 
corn  and  cotton  prices  and  continued  seasonal  declines  in  dairy  and  poultry  producte 
occurred  during  the  past  month.    However,   the  declines  have  heen  offset  in  part  hy 
an  improvement  in  livestock  prices,   esioecially  hogs.     The  general  level  of  farm 
wages  on  January  1st  was  7^/^  of  the  1910-191^  average.    This-  is  the  lowest  level 
of  farm  v/ages  since  1S99«    Farm  wages  declined  Zh'jh  since  January  1,  ,1932,  and  l2fo 
during  the  last  quarter  of  1932.    Domestic  financial  conditions,  have  in  many 
respects  improved  materially  since  a  year  ago.     Interest  rates  in  central  money 
markets  are  at  record  low  levels.     Monetary  gold  stocks  have  increased  sharply 
during  the  past  seven  months,   although  some  reduction  has  tal^en  place  in  recent 
weeks.     However,   the  volume  of  "oanlc  credit  continues  at  low  levels,  and  raemher 
hank  reserves  in  excess  of  legal  requirements  reached  a  high  point  in  mi'd-January 
of  this  year.    An  unseasonahle  increase  in  money  in  circulation  has  -contrihuted 
to  a  recent  reduction  in  member  hank  reserves." 

And  so  from  that  we  find  some  improvement  in  the  financial  condition  ^since 
a  year  ago,  and  that  the  recent  declines  in  some  of  the  agriciiltural  products 
have  heen  offset  hy  slight  advances  in  the  prices  of  other  commodities. 

,  Last  week  v/e  told  you  that  there  appeared  to  be  a  surface  improvement  in 
the  potato  market  and  it  now  looks  as  though  prices  are  holding  firm  at  point  of 
shipment.     In  the  Yalcima  Valley  of  Washington,   the  iretted  Gem  variety  is  selling 
at  $9  per  ton  for  U.S.  ITo .  1  grade,   althoiigh  we  must  admit  that  this  price  is 
almost  ruinous  to  the  grov/er.     Delivery  from  farm  storages  has  been  hindered 
lately  by  snows  and  stormy  xveather  in  the  upper  valley.     Incidentally,   there  has 
been  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  use  of  second-hand  sacks  for  packing  potatoes, 
being  shipped  to  California  markets  from  the  Pacific  Jlorthv/est.     These  sacks  are 
merely  stenciled  with  the  grade.     It  is  questionable  whether  or  not  this  is  good 
practice  and  should  be  given  serioLis  consideration.     I  realize  that  prices  are 
extremely  low  and,   of  course,   everyone  v^ants  to  save  on  every  corner,   if  possible, 
or  as  the  saying  is  today,   "it  is  necessary  to  chisel."    This  word,  "chiselling" 
seems  to  be  a  favorite  expression  among  the  produce  trade  as  well  as  other 
merchants  at  the  present  time.     We  have  often  remarked  over  the  air  that  the  use 
of  an  unattractive  package  is  questionable.     There  is  an  old  saying  and  one  which 
?/e  have  many  times  used  before,   that  "most  of  us  eat  with  our  eyes;"  to  a  great 
extent  this  is  certainly  true.     Although  these  potatoes  are  graded  U.  S.  No.  1, 
and  may  be  of  good  color  and  attractive  in  appearance,   nevertheless  a  dirty 
second-hand  sack  will  mal'ie  the  buyer  thinl:  twice  before  closing  a  deal.     It  must 
be  reraem.bered  that  the  housewife  is  also  likely  to  see  this  same  sack  and,   if  she 
does,   she  may  think  the  products  are  no  better  than  the  container.    Although  a 
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new  sack  might  cost  a  trifle  more,   the  greater  returns  from  the  sale  will  more 
than  lihely  offset  this-  additional  cost.    -Now  then,   I  don't  want  to  elaborate  on 
potatoes  alone  for  this  is  tnae  v/ith  any  other  comrrcodity  that  ^is  packed  in  old 
hoxes,   crates,  "baskets,   or  any  other  container. 

■  Well,  we  notice  that  Oregon's  efforts  in  orderly  movement  of  their  onion 
stocks  is  progressing  according  to  the  pool's  expectations.     Qp.otations  at 
shipping  point  for  local  or  domestic  shipment  are  held  firmly  at  ^Ocf:  per  hxmdred 
weight,  plus  the  hags^  to  the  grower.    "However,   the  California  markets  are  "being 
supplied  at         per  hundred  for  the  nurn'oer  1  stock,   in  order  to  compete  with  the 
homegrown  products.    This  lowering  of  price  of  the  Oregon  onion  has  also  reduced 
the  California  quotations  on  Australian  Erown.s  from  $1.15  ahout  three  weeks  ago 
to  65^  per  hundred  at  the  present  time.     The  Oregon  onions  in  the  California 
markets  are  "bringing  85^  psr  hundred  weight. 

We  have  a  little  more  information  this  week  on  the  freeze  damage  along  the 
G-ulf  States,  which  may  he  of  interest  to  the  western  fruit  growers,     \7hile  it  is 
too  early  to  estimate  the  prc'bahle  damage  to  the  southern  peach  crop,   the  "buds  in 
some  areas  were  showing  pinlc  and  in  those  areas  the  low  temperatures  imdou"btedly 
did  considerable  damage.     The  peach  crop  in  Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  Tennessee, 
where  the  temperatures  reached  close  to  zero,  apparently  suffered  considerable 
damage,   and  the  out-turn  of  the  crop  is  problematical. 

Apples  and  pears  are  reported  to  have  been  damaged  to  some  extent  in  the 
Ozark  region  of  Arkansas  and  in  Tennessee,  but  elsev/here  the  trees  vrere  apparently 
not  far  enough  advanced  to  be  seriously  affected  by  the  cold.    The  damage  to  the 
citrus  crop  as  a  whole  is  reported  to  be  slight. 


*  *  *  * 


V  IvIAI2TTAnTIIJG  FABIi  AIE)  HDI^.  EFFICIEITCY  AT  SimJL  COST 

A  radio  talk  "by  C«  E*.  Snyder,  Coimty  Agricultural  Agent,  &ia^»ea.  GullUil 


ii  raaio  za^is.  oy  u«  Jii.  snyaer,  Coimty  Agriculturai  Agent,  sos^aea.  uuuiio^ r~De^-^ 
ware,  delivered  in  the  Department  of  Agricolture  period  of  ,the  pTa^ofi^lmW^R  » 
Hoine  Hour,  Wednesday,  March  15,  .  1933,  and  "broadcast  hy  a  netwoif^  of  ^%  ^S)Ciat« 


1T3C  radio  stations. 


Jr lends  of  the  "Farm  and  Home  Hour":- 


T?hatever  adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  country  living,  anyfeisi^'-'tlfrat  promotes 
health  and  mental  sanity;;  and  anything  that  .reduces  the  grind  of  work  will  add  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  farm  and  home.  •. 

Fortunately,  many  of. -  these  things  that  will. give  our  farmers  this  efficiency 
can  he  had  at  little  or  no  cost,    T7ith  an  ahundance  of  cheap  lahor,  if  other  than 
family  lahor  is  needed,  siid  'with  plenty  of  time*  many  of  our  farmers  and  their 
families  in  Sussex  Coiinty,  Delaware,  made  many  changes  in  their  farms  in  1932, 
Through  these  improvements,  some  of  our  farms  and  homes  have  heen  made  more  effi- 
cient and  at  the  same  time  the  families  got  more  satisfaction  out  of  farm  life.. 

The  Advisory  Council  of  Home  Demonstration  Agent  Laura  Rutherford,  and  my 
Farmer's  Advisory  Council  siiggested  that  we  include  in  our  19  32  Program  of  TJork 
some  project  relating  to  farm  improvement.    They  "believe  that  the  present  time  pro- 
vided a  good  opportuiity  for  doing  things  that  many  farmers  had  wanted  to  do  in 
the  past  "but  had  always  heen  unable  to  do  then  because  of  lack  of  help,  time  or 
the  proper  informationo    They  also  thought  that  by  doing  these  small  things  farm 
families  TOuld  add  something  to  the  enjoynent  of  farm  life  during  the  present,  criti- 
cal sit"uation. 

Acting  upon  their  advice  and  s-uggestions  the  Home  Demonstration  Agent  and  my- 
self held  a  series  of  county  meeting  and  discussed  with  the  farm  families  possihle 
inexpensive  changes  and  improvements  they  could  make,  which  would  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  farm  and  home, 

A  good  many  farm  families  undertook  such  johs  as  repairing  farm  buildings, 
fences,  and  equipment;  improvitJg  the  home  and  its  surroundings,  a  more  liheral  use 
of  paints  and  whitewash,  the  screening  of  unsightly  places,  cleaning  and  deepening 
ditches,  tearing  down  dilapidated  buildings,  fixing  furniture  and  household  equip- 
ment, screening  windows,  mending  harness,  the  development  of  lawns,  the  planting 
of  native  shrubs  and  trees  and  other  similar  activities,  that  could  "be  done  by  the 
farm  families  themselves  at  little  expense. 

During  the  year  both  the  Home  Demonstration  igent  and  I  received  many  requests 
for  information  relative  to  some  of  the  improvements  suggested  at  our  meetings. 
We  visited  thes©  people  and  helped  them  develop  their  own  individual  plans  in  an 
economical  manner. 

Being  rather  anxious  to  find  out  just  what  had  been  done  during  the  year,  and 
to  learn  from  the  farmers  themselves  what  they  thought  of  this  work,  we  sent  a 
questionnaire  to  350  farm  families. 
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One  hundred  and  thirty  larni  families  reported  making  a  total  of  1177  inprove- 
ments.    Almost  all  of  these  inprovements  were  made  "by  the  fanilies  themselves  at 
little  or  no  cash  cost.*.    I  will  not  tir-e  yoii  ."by  reading  the  long  list  of  inrprove- 
nents  nade  on  the  larns  and  in  and  about  the  fam  hones.     I  do  want  to  call 'your 
attention  to  the  fact  tliat  many  of  the  •  improvements  help  the  appearance 'of  the 
farm  homes  and  maZ-:e  them  more  pTea;sant  places  m  which  to  live.    For  example,  more 
than  .500  native  shrubs  and  tree's  were  planted  around  fa.rm  homes.    Twelve  new  lawns 
were  started;   40  lawns  were  improved. 

Of  course,  a  major  part  of  the  improvements  were  improvements  that  directly 
increased  the  operating  efficiency  of  the  farms  —  harness  mending,  machinery  re- 
pairing, ditch  cleaning,  and  so  on.    But  our  people  placed  as  great  a  value  on 
the  improvement  in  the  apiDearance  and  comfort  of  the  home  as  they  did  on  the  im- 
provement in  the  efficiency  of  the  farm.    Here  is  the  way  one  of  our  farm  owners 
summed  up  her  feeling  about  the  farm  and  home  movement  project: 

"J  never  realized  how  great  an  improvement,  at  such  little  cost,  could  he  made 
until  I  "began  to  improve  our  hxDme  surroundings,  and  now  it  means  more  to  me  th^ 
just  a  place  to  eat  and  sleep •  ••" '  "  . 

In  closing,  I  want  to  report  to  you  "that  this  farm  and  home  improvement  proj- 
ect, suggested  "by  the  Adv.is^)ry' Councils ,  has  developed  into  community  contests, 
with' prizes  given  to  those  -oersons  making  greatest  improvements  on  their  farms  at 
the  least  cost.    Our  people  in  -Sussex  County,  Delaware,  are  making  every  effort  to 
maintain  farm  and  home  efficiency  at  small  cost.' 

I  laiow  the  people  in  many  other  counties  of  the  United  States  are  doing  the 
sane' thing;  that  a  good  many  of  'you  listening  today  are  carrying  on  similar  proj- • 
ects.    I  wish  success  to  all  -  of  you  and  tnank  you  for  your  attention. 


...  .|  l^  l  BRA  R  Y 

HOT  SCHOOL  LtJNCHBg  KEEP  RiAal.  OHILDM  HEALTHY.  ■  ^  E  tJ/E  IV 

A  radio  talk  "by  Miss  Elaitie  Jtnowlesi  Home  t)emonstration  A^ent,'  Calvert'! 
County,  prince  Frederick,  Maryland^;  deli.yer.ed  durin.?  the  Xand^G-r ant  College 
^radio  progr.am,'  Wednesday,'  Mardh;l5,,  ^"broadcast  "by  a  network  of  49  associate 

NBC  radio,  stations.     '  ^ t      ,       -i--'-"  •■■ 

..  The  hot  lunch  is  an  integral  part , of.. tZ^ie -..school  hBal'th  prograjii  of  today, 
'and  is  a  nutritional  measure  in  two'  way First,,  it. provides  nourishment  for 
the  children  .who  must  eat  one  meal  away  from  home,,  five  days  a  week,  for  ahout 
nine  months  each  year*  '  Second,  the  hot  lunch  offers  a  way  of  educating  the  child 
to  make  a  wise  choice  in  foods  suitable  for  lunch.  V;  .v "  •: 

Chil4ren  not  provided  with' not  school  lunches  mast:  depend  on  cold  food 
packed  in  -the- lunch-hox  at  home.    'The.  natural  result  is  many  poorly  nourished 
children,  not  capable  of  meeting"  the  mental  azid  physical  ■^st rain  required  of  them. 
They  leave  early  in  the  morning,  some  walking  eonsidera"bl'e  distance  to  hus^  or 
school.    They  hurry  away  from  home  with  little  or  no  brealrf'ast.  nutritionists 
agree  that  the  child  needs  at  least    on©  .hot  dish  at  the  middle  of  the  day, 
regardless  of  the  season  of  the  year,  as  it  aids  digestion;   stimulates;  it 
serves  the  body  with  heat  and  energy;  it  is  satisfying,  and  gives  a  feeling  of 
waxmth  and  comfort* 

Before  he  finishes  school,  the  child  should  have  enough  knowledge  of 
foods  to  know  which  furnish  heat  and  energy,  and  which  build  bone  and  tissue. 
The  hot  school  lunches  teach  him  to  eat  foods  that  he  would  not  eat,  or  perhaps 
would  not  even  see  at  home.    Thus  he  learns  about  foods  that  help  to  maintain 
healthy  bodies  and  active  minds, 

I  believe  that  no  other  activity  has  brought  the  school  closer  to  the 
home  than  the  hot  lunch  program.    It  is  futile  to  encourage  the  child  to  eat 
more  wholesome  lunches  if  the  parent  does  not  cooperate.    So  often,  in  the  burry 
and  confusion  of  getting  ready  for  school,  the  lunches  are  neglected  for 
seemingly  more  in^Dortant  things,  and  at  the  la.st  minute  some  odds  and  ends  are 
hastily  gathered  up.    Often  entirely  inadequate  lunches  are  provided  by  mothers 
with  the  best  intentions,  and  who  are  anxious  to  feed  their  families  well,  ^ith 
the  pressing  cares  of  the  household,  they  have  had  neither  time,  nor  opportunity, 
to  learn  the  new  theories  of  nutrition.    They  may  not  have  the  fiill  significance 
of  proper  selection  of  foods  and  brought  to  their  attention  until  the  child 
starts  bringing  home  facts  and  proofs  learned  at  school.    The  hot  school  lunch 
gives  an  opportunity  to  practice  cleanliness,  overcome  "nasty  eating  and  dislikes, 
encourage  pleasant  conversation  as  an  aid  to  digestion,  also  good  manners,  and 
table  courtesies.    The  cost  of  foods  for  the  lunches  and  practice  in  buying  may 
be  practical  problems  used  in  teaching  arithmetic.    Discussions  of  the  source 
of  foods  can  help  teach  geography p 

A3  an  Extension  Agent  in  Calvert  County,  a  typical  rural  county  of  South- 
ern Maryland,  I  have  had  a  chance  to  observe  the  benefits  derived  from  hot  school 
lunches.    Last  year  a  carefully  planned  program  was  carried  on  by  the  rural 
teachers  and  my  predecessor.    Before  starting  to  serve  the  hot  lunches,  officers 
examined  and  weighed  children,  and  found  an  alarmingly  large  percentage  under- 
weight.   Following  the  five  months  of  hot  lunches  the  children  showed  an 
appreciable  gain  in  weight.    They  all  showed  interest  in  their  gain  and  seemed 
more  responsive. 


( over) 


The  reports  from  the.' t^'abhers  i'esrd'  like^tH^  we^'interested? 
We  love  it.    We  look  forward  to  the  lunch  period,  more  than  any  other  during 
the  day.^  We  are  learning  the  value:  of  focids  to  our  "bodies  and  what'  to  eat.  We 
are  learning  good  food  habits,  and.-: eat .  things  wo  *hnrve  never  eaten  "before."  '  One 
parent  said:    "Hot  lunch  in  school  has  .-been  the  greatest  imp rbvomeh't  since  my 
own  school  days,  thirty  years  ago."     I  am  wondering  if  thirty  years  ago,  the 
teacher  noted  the  relation  of  the  child' s  food  habits  to  his  behavior  and 
response:,  in  school .     .  :  ; 

'■  A  hang^ry  child's  mind:. cannot  be  in  a  receptive  condition*    That  fact 
has  been  observed  all  too  often  this  year .  .■-Jn  one  of  our  larger  consolidated 
schools,  on  several  occasions,  differeni'.childreh  have' been  noticeably  listless, 
inattentive  and  sometimes  have  fainted.    The  efficient  principal  realized  the 
cause,  ;and  as  quickly  as  possible  provided  a  cup  of ■  hot  nourishment .  The 
results  were-  as  "expected,  and  the  children  responded.    In'  all  cases,  the 
children  had  come  from  homes  with  little  or  no  breakfast.  .. 

During  this  trying  year,  the  Eed  Cross,  parent-Teachtsrs'  Associations, 
and  commercial  agencies  in  our  county i  as  well  as  the  parents,  have  realized 
the  benefits,  and  have  joined  forces  to  see  that  no  child  iras  handicapped  in 
school  if  he  can  be  helped  through  hot  lunch-    The  results  are  "commendable. 
Surely,  no  other  school  activity  can  play  a  more  important  •part  in  keeping 
the  rural  children  healthy  than  hot  lunches. 


j!  '!  II  II 


A  radio  tallr  "by  R.  H.  Lain'o,  ' Office  .of  Information,  Uni'^ed "S"tatas---*- 
Department  of  A;^ric^^lt^^.re,  delivered .  in  the  AgriciAltiiral  SzteMsi.qn  Service 
period  of  the.  *.Te stern  Parni  and  Home'  Hour  T^xesday,  ^prtl  11,  1933i  .throu5:h 
Stations  IS^,  KOrO,  ICG¥,  EDYL,  KG-IR  and'ICIHL,  s,ix  of  the  ten  stations 
associated  with  the  Pacific  Division, "a/tional  Proadcastinrs;  Compa/ny. 


 oOOo  ■■  ■  ..  * 

TTlien  yov.  poured  tliat  toothsome  honey,  over  those  nice  hroTn  hotcalr6s  ■ 
prohahly .3/-Q,\i  w.ere  concerned  more  with  the  flavor  of  'nature's  0!Tn  sweet' 
than  171  th .whether  the"  "bees  tha-t  ^.^atliered  •  the 'hone3^  nade  money  for  their  owners. 
But  .the  organized  oeekeepers  of  Ore^ph  have  j^een  hi^-hly  interested  in  this 
latter  pi-ohlem.    So  m\ich  so',  tlia.t  thoy  ;pre.vai]>ed  upon.  Ore.'^on  State  A.'-.:ri cul tur- ' 
al  Coll'-^-e  and  the  Federal  "bee"  specialists  of  the  Pacific  Coast  3ee  Ci^lture 
Field  Lahorator^,',  located  at  Davis,  California^  •to .  under talce  a  cost  of  pro- 
duction s-orvey.  in  Qro/^on.  A     .  ■.  ■      .  .' 

A.  S.  Barrier,  associate  economist  of  the  farm  imnagement  department 
of  Ore.'con  State  College,  and  his  associates,  have  ready  for  distribution  a  • 
prO;<^ress  report  on  the  results  of  the  first  yea.r's-  survey r    Fro.m  the  fi.^ires 
in  this  report,  it  would  appear  tliat  if  .  the  avera.s:e  heelieeper  had  to  make  a 
profit  to  stay  in  "business  there  mi^ht  he  a  shorta-e  of  honey  "for  our  hot- 
caJl5:es.    It  was  foimd,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  while  extracted 'honey  in  193^ 
sold. .for  around  5,  cents  a  poiind  wholesale ,  the  avera:'^;e  cost  was.  6,4  cents  a 
pound,  .  ■    '       •\  ,  ♦  • 

•  This  first  pro ^^ress  report    shows  that  the  eastern  Ore^c^on  alfalfa'  , 
rer^^rions  lead  in  low  cost  of  honey  production.'    The  alfalfa-clover,  re.^ion, 
extending?  over  eastern  and  parts  of  southern  Oregon,  leads  in  the  nitmhcr  of  • 
commercial  .producers;  this  re.<5ion  incidentlj'",  accoimtin.'z;  for  53         cent  of 
the  total  ?aoney  production  of'  the  state..   ■•  ^„  ..  .  . 

In  those  re;_^ions,  the  net  production  cost  avera^^ed  5.2  cents  a  pound 
for  eirtracted  honey.    In  the'  fireweed  section  of  the  northwest,,. coast  cotmties 
the  net  cost  amounted  to  6^9  cents  per  pound,  while  in  the  mixed  hip ssom 
section  of  the  tTiXlamette  Valley ,  so sts  •  were,  7-. S  cents.    T.ie  a.vera/^e  cost  of 
production  for  S5  heeheepers  operatin,^  16,348  colonies  and' producing;  Just 
short  of  a  million  pounds  of- honey,  was  6.4  cents  a  pound.  ,  . 

Individual  costs  varied  from  an  eztrene'  low  of  2.7' Cents  p^r  po\ind  to  • 
41  cents.    Yield,  as  With, most  fam  enterprises,,  was  found  a  vital  factor  in 
cost,  thou-^h  hij-^h  yield  olDtained  "by  expensive,  means  was  of -no  avail  in  heep- 
in'-^  costs  down.    Similar  fip:i.ires  are  now  heins'r!  ^atharcd 'on  ,'the'  1932  crop.  •' ■ 

?liis  report  on  the  I93I  honey  crop  fl;;ocs  into  the  mat  tor  of  capital  . 
investment  in  the  enterprise.    ?or  essmapl.e,  it  shows  that  the  avcra;5:o  operator 
has  a  total  investment  of  $2,014  in  this  phar.e  of  farm  business,  or  about 
$10.30  per  colony.    It  shows  that  the  investment  varies  from  $9*55  ^'^  the 
alfalfa  reraons  to  $13.48  in  the  fireweed  ref^ion. 

(over) 


Under  cost  of  production,  it  also  shows  tne  division  "bet'^een  la"bor, 
materials  and  supplies,  depreciation,  interest  and  miscellaneous  costs.  The 
value  of  the  "bv-products  of  extracted  honey  are  .^ne-  into  very  carefully?'  and 
credited  against  the  total  cost.    Cost  of  producing.  comD  honey,  although  not 
as  iiiroortant  a  part  of  the  enterprise  as  extracted  honey,  is  also  i'^athered 
8/j.a  recorded.  ■     >  . 

Tliis  progress  report  does  not  /■<o  into  conclusions  to  a  ?:reat  extent, 
leavin,-;;  th^'t  until  the  t';70-year  stud.3r  has  '^Deen  completed.    But  it  does  point 
out  the  close  corrslation  "between  hlr^n.  yield  and  lo^  production  cost. 

.   I  helieve  I  am  correct  in  sayin_:=;  that  Opeeron  Circtilar  of  Information 
To.  33,  titled  "Cost  of  Producing  Money  in  OrSf^on  (jor  the  Year  133--)"  is  the 
first  of  its  hind  ever  to  "be  issu:^d    on  the  honey  industry;".    If  you  keep  bees, 
here's  an  opportimity  to  chech  your  operating  costs.    After  having  made  such 
a  Chech,  it  may  he  possible  for  you  to  adjust  yoiir  management  practices  and 
thereby  lower  your  cost  of  production.    A  postcard  or  a  letter  addressed  in 
ca,re  of  this  station  ttiII  bring  to  you  a  free  copy  of  Oregon  Circular  of 
Informs.tion  "Bo,  S3. 

Tlie  California  Agricultural  Zsiperiment  Station  }ias  been  carrj'ing  on 
some  errperiments  on  storing  honey  at  va.rious  temperatures.    Here  is  whs.t 
their  tests  show:  .     ■     ■  •  . 

Honey  stored  at  40  degrees  Fahrenheit  remained  in -virtually-  perfect 
condition  for  t^o  years*  At  60  degrees  all  but  two  samples  fermented  in  less 
tlian  a  yea.r.  In  the  chamber  held  at  SO  de.grees  the  samples  extracted  from 
completely  sealed  combs  indicated  no  fermentation  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
lioney  from  partially  sealed  combs  fermented  in  less  than  a  year,"  when  held 
at   .>0  degrees.  .  , 

You  might  wonder  why  honey  ferments  under  favorable  -  tempera.ture  con- 
ditions.   The  answer  is  that  certain  yeasts  are  present.     Tiiese  ^reasts  do  not 
grow  at  a  temper  a- ture  of  ^0  degrees  or  below.    But  temperatures  from  55  "to  20 
degrees  are  suitable  to  the  growth  of  the  jT'easts  that  formsnt  honey.    If  the 
honej^  is  thoroughly  ripe  when  talren  'from  sealed  combs  it  may  be  safely  stored 
at  CO  degrees  for  two  years  without  much  danger  of  fermentation,  although  cer- 
tain color  changes  ?n.ll  greatly  lower  the  commercial  value  of  the  honej^ 
Color  changes  are  m\ich  more  ra-pid  above  SO  degrees,  Pahrenheit.    -Plavor  is 
also  injured  in  t'isiQ  at  this  hi:'^;li  temperature. 

Tlie  conclusion  from  these  California  experiments  is  that  honey  should 
be  stored  at  tem.peratur5s  ranging  below  50  degrees,  Fahrenheit.  If  you  liave 
any  iijportant  quantity  of  honey  in  storage,  plan  to  lower  the  te7X)erature  to 
less  -t^rnn  50  degrees  to  ins'Jire  .^ood  heeping  and  good  quality. 


WITH  HSISEiT 
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A  radio  talk  by  R.  H.  Lamb,  Office  of  Information,  _IJnited  .States-  

Dopart-.ient  of  Ai?;ri culture,  delivered  in  the  A^Tr i cul tur al^'^|5J^ji&i*w4 "  U e i y I C U .  "" 
period  of  the  Western  parm  and  ?Zome  I-Iour  Thursday,  April  I3,  1S33>  throU;g:h 
Stations  KrP^;^,  KOMO,  Z(n,  ICOYL,  KC-IR  and  KC-HL,  six  of  the  ten  stations  associ- 
ated vith  the  Pacific  Division,  }Tational  Broadcasting  Coni^y. 

 oOOo  

Prom  tine  to  time,  inquiries  ha.ve  corne  in  regarding  the  most 
effective  means  of  controlling  the  cereal  smuts.    I  have  some  information  for, 
you  toda^"  on  that  subject. 

For  the  past  two  years  evperinents  Iiave  been  carried  on  at  the 
University  of  Idaho  agricultural  substation  farm  at  Sandpoint  to  determine 
vrlisit  the  most  effective  chanical  is  for  t'le  control  of  covered  smut  in 
barley,    J.  K.  Clirist,  the  superintendent  of  Sandpoint  station,  reports  that 
copper  carbonate  has  given  the  best  results. 

Copper  carbonate  as  a  f\-!Jigicide  is  by  mo  means  nei,7.    It  has  been 
used  for  the  prevention  of  bunt  or  stinking  snrat  in  wheat  for  many  years. 
But  it  has  not  been  recommended  before  this  for  the  control  of  the  smuts  of 
the  other  cereal  grains.    These  Idaho  experiments  show  that  ijnder  the  con-^ 
ditions  at  Sandpoint  du-ring  the  last,  few  years  copper  carbonate  is  much  more 
satisfactory  for. the  elimination  of  barley  smnit  than  formaldehyde,  the  chemical 
whidi  has  been  previously  used  as  the  fungicide  for  this  disease. 

To  obtain  this  information,  lots  of  smutted  barley  seed  were  treated 
in  1530  with  various  .commercial  preparations.    The  results  obtained  that  year 
demonstrated  that  a  few  of  the  compounds  were  effective  and  others  were  value-" 
less,  forr.ialdehyde  being  among  the  latter.    The  year  following,  the  experiment 
was  repeated,  using  a  larger  nmber  of  preparations  and  a  larger  number  of 
barley  varieties.    Satisfactory  control  was  obtained  only  with  cop"oer  carbon- 
ate, co;^oper  sulphate  and  Ceresan.    Pormaldehyde-treated  seed  gave  smfi-ittcd  plants 
equalling  that  of  untreated  seed,  which  in  several  cases  aiaounted  to  12  per 
cent  of  the  total  nmber  of  heads.    Following  the  same  plan  in  IS 32,  copper 
carbonate,  copper  sulphate  and  Ceresan  again  gave  almost  perfect  control, 
while  barley  treated  with  formaldehyde  had  almost  identically  the  same  amount  ■ 
of  smut  as  that  grown  from  lots  of  untreated  seed. 

Tlie  barley  varieties  that  are  most  susceptible  to  smut  are  the  hulless 
types  like  "epal  and  Faust,  and.  the  hooded  varieties  as  represented  in  the 
Sandpoint  area  in  Idalio  by  Horseford,  Colsess  and  Union.    Other  common  varie- 
ties lilce  !Iirebi,  Hannchen,  Charlotte -town  30  and  3al':er,  also  will  carry  a  high 
rate  of  infection  if  no  means  are  used  to  chech  the  disease. 

Covered  smut  of  barley  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  threshed 
grain  because  of  the  large  size  of  the  spore  masses.  In  wheat,  the  spore 
masses  of  bunt  are  somewhat  similar  in  size  and  appearance  to  tliat  of  the 
whea.t  hernel,  bvit  in  barley  the  infected  heads  breal?:  in  large  se^^ents  and 
are  not  encased  as  in  wheat.  The  smut  spores  are  carried  on  the  seed  and 
reinfect  new  plants.  (over) 


Tlie  method  of  treat in.^:;  "barley  with  copper  carbonate  is  the  same  as 
for  treatin^^  Txiieat  t/ith  the  sa-^ae  material.     The  dusting  method  is  -generally 
used  "becar-se  of  the  simplicity  of  the  operation  and  "because  it  does  not  injure 
the  seed.     The  rate  of  application  is  from  t',70  to  three  oimces  of  co-pier  car- 
bonate per  bushel  of  seed. 

IToif/  a  fc?  TTords  about  oat  smut.    Here  formaldehyde  seems  to  be  the 
best  treatment.    L^st  su'jmer,  Dr.  James  A.  Paris,  cereal  smut  investi^-ator  for 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  A./^ricultui^e ,  made  an  observation  trip  through  seven 
str^'tes.    He  visited  oat  fields  in  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  l?orth  Dshota  and  ''outh  Dalr.ota.    He  fomid  smut  losses  in  every 
locality  inspected,  rangins;  all  the  way  from  10  to  35  P^r  cent. 

A  simple  sjpray  or  spri?.ilcler  treatment  vrith  a  formaldehyde  solution 
of  one  pint  of  formaldehj^de  in  40  f^allons  of  rzater.  Dr.  Paris  says,  is  suffi-* 
cient  to  preve;it  most  of  this  smut.     It  costs  about  half  a  cent  to  treat  seed 
oo.ts.  And  despite  Iott  pricc^s,  it  is  more  economical  to  treat  :;?-our  seed  than  to 
tal'o  the  losses  caused  by  smut. 

Fow  if  you  are  not  familiar  vdth  s/.m.it  prevention  treatment,  3''0u  will 
need  more  dotahled  information  for  3''our  ^raidance.    Your  most  satisfactory 
source  of  s'ach  informo.tion  will  be  your  county  aigricultural  a-^'ont  and  the 
a.r;ri cultural  experiment  station  of  your  sta-te  college, 

Tl;e  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  circular  wliich 
describes  the  treatment  which  I  have  m.entioned  for  seed  oats.     It  is  Miscel- 
laneous Publication  !To .  21,  titled  "Pormaldohyde  Seed  Treatment  for  Oat 
Smixts".    Your  ccjiaty  agent  v/ill  .liave  a  copy  on  file  in  his  office.    Or  you 
can  obtain  a  copy  for  j^-ourself  at  a  cost  of  ^  cents  by  writing  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  printing  Office,  T7ashington,  D.  0. 
Ash  for  21  MP,   "Pormaldehyde  Seed  Treatment  for  Oat  Smuts". 


FAPJ/i  WOODLAiJi)S  PAY  TK3IR  V/AY. 


A  radio  talk  uv  David  'Yalsh,  Lebanon,   Coii3iecticut ,  de 
April  19,    in  the'  Land  G-rant  Collej^re  program  01  the  National 
and  "broadcast  'o'y  50  associate  ITBC  radio  stations. 
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In  keeping  v/ith  the  j^eneral  thene  of  today 's  -  program,  the  value  of  sup- 
TDlemental  sources  of  farm  income,  I  have  heen  as?:ed  to  tell  ahout  the  woodland 
on  my  farm  in  ITew  London  Coimty,   Connect ic-at .     Here  are  the  facts: 

I  have  a  dairj^'  farm  of  12b  acres..     Fifty  acres  are  tillahle  and  pasture 
land,   and  'Jo  acres  are  in  v/oodland.     Fifty  acres  of  the  woodland  are  covered  with 
a  you.ng  growth,  while  the  remaining  26  acres  are  covered  with  a  good  stand  of 
trees  of  all  sizes.     The  trees  are  all  hardwoods,  white  oal-i,   red  and  "black  oak, 
ash  and  hickory  predomiinating. 

In  1877  v/hen  my  father-in-law  purchased  this  farm  there  were  no  trees  on 
this  26-acre  "oiece  large  enough  for  ties.     Seventeen  ^^ears  later  he  cut  out  a'bout 
6,000  feet  of  oak  for  the  frame  of  a  dairy  "barn  and  in  I9OO  he  sold  over  $U00 
worth  of  piling. 

Since  1919  I  have  had  the  management  of  this  farm.     During  the  years  I92O 
to  1925  I  cut  and  dre\7  to  a  nearh"^  ■oorta'ble  sai-Tnill,   logs  enough  to  have  lU,  000 
feet  of  hoards  and  framing  tim"b-ers  sa?/ed,     I  -naid  $0  per  thoiisand  for  sa\7ing. 
The  sale  value  of  this  lumher  would  he  $560,     I  used  it  in  m.aiiing  general  repairs 
to  my  farm  buildings  and  in  huilding  a  nev/  tool  shed  and  large  hen  house. 

In  Aij.gust,   1927,  my  dairy  "barn  was  struck  hy  lightning,  and  hurned  to  the 
ground.     In  September  I  hired  a  man  with  a  portable  sawnill  to  set  it  up  on  the 
lot.     He  sawed  out  31*000  feet  of  l-iir..iber  with  a  sale  value  of  $1275-     1^  cost  me 
$^13. 50  to  get  the  trees  sav/ed  down,   cut  up  into  logs  and  drawn  into  the  mill  and 
sawed,     I  sold  $^29  worth  of  lumber  or  more  than  enough  to  pay  all  expenses. 

The  rem^aining  lumber,  valued  at  $S^b  I  used  in  building  a  new  and  larger 
modern  dairy  barn  to  replace  the  one  burned,  using  all  my  own  lumber  excexDt  for  the 
covering, 

I  estimate  that  over  hOO  cords  of  firewood  have  been  cut  from  this  lot 
during  the  past  50  years,  with  a  sale  value  of  $lb00  after  expenses  were  paid.  Our 
records  show  that  this  tract  of  26  acres  has  turned  out  in  all  cordwood  lumber 
and  piling  to  the  sale  value  of  $U200, 

Extension  Forester  J,  A.  G-ibbs  of  the  Connecticut  State  College  recently 
made  a  lOO/o  estim.ate  of  the  trees  now  on  this  lot  and  found  the  following;  number 
of  trees  per  acre  6  to  I3  inches  in  diameter,   U-^-  feet  above  the  ground  -  62,  with 
a  vokom.e  of  2,000  board  feet;  number  of  trees  per  acre  ih  inches  and  over  in 
diameter  -  3S  with  a  volume  of  3100  board  feet.     This  shows  clearly  that  only 
the  larger  trees  yield  a  good  vokjjne  of  quality  timber. 
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Hr,  GiVos  estimated'  additional  naterial  in  these  trees  at  3OO  ties  in  the 
tops  of  large  trees,   a.nd  ^OC  ccrds  01  wood  in  the  tops  and  slahs.     There  is, 
therefore,   a  present  total  stnriipa{;;e  vedne  on  the  lot  of  ahout  S3GOO  not  including 
trees  under  six  inches. 

Aside  from  taxes  on  the  lot,   the  costs  have  heen  negligihle.    A  lav;  was 
passed  hy  the  Connecticut  General  Assemoly  in  IS 29  exemDting  tree  growth  on  forest 
land  from  taxation,  when  certified  hy  the  State  Forester.     I  have  since  had  my 
770odland  certified  which  reduced  my  taxes  on  this  2c  acre  lot  from  $2,70  per  acre 
to  Zh  cents  per  acre, 

I  have'  continued  the  practice  of  cutt-ing  only  mature  trees,  defective 
trees,  and  undesirahle  trees,'      practice  vLiich  has  "been  followed  since  1877*  It 
■  is  my  aim  to  ]~eeD  the  farm  woo dlot  in  a  state  of  continuous  production  through 
selective  cu.tting.     I  ai"  told  this  piece  of  woodland  is  now  one  of  the  five  "best 
tracts  of  tim'berland  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.     From  my  ex-oerience,   the  farm 
T/codlands,    oy  Drodi^cing '  a  continuous  cro'o  of  forest  products  for  home  use  and 
for  sale,  do_  -pay  their  way. 


'I  'I  :• 
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^  KETOCKY  RURAL  WQIvIEN  CTTRIHJTE  TO  FAIvCELY  IHCOLli  ^    JL*'Lli'l933  : 

I        S.  LeparLmcnt  of  Agrioslti 

A  radio  talk  "by  Miss  Ivlyrtle  '?eldon,  State  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  delivered  during  the  Land-G-rant  College  radio  program, , '.Tednesda^V 
April  19,  1933,  "broadcast  by  a  netv;orlc  of  49  associate  NBC  radio  stations. 


Since  pioneer  days  the  traditional  fireside  industry  of  hand  weaving,  has 
lirought  glory  to  the  State  of  Kentucky  and  has  helped  provide  comfort  for  the 
mountain  fajnily.    But  daring  recent  years  Kentucky  farm  families    have  turned  to 
najLj  other  home  industries.    Through  the  help  of  the  home  demonstration  r^gents 
of  the  Kentucky  Extension  Service,  rural  homemakers  have  developed  new  kinds  of 
money-moking  home  enterprises. 

Lbst  of  ur  rural  homonakers  earn  some  money  hy  marketing  surplus  garden, 
poultry,  ond  dairy  products.    The  home  demonstration  service  has  helped  farm 
women  find  "better  markets  "by  raising  the,  standards  of  their  products. 

Bat  I   think:  you  will  he  interested  in  hearing  of  some  of  the  less  usual 
ways  of  er,rning  money.    In  two  counties,  the  co^jnty  homemakers'  associa.ti.on,  with 
the  help  of  the  home  demonstration  service,  sponsors  a  curb  market,  Henderson 
County  has  had  a  market  for  several  years.    A  hundred  and  one  things  oTe  sold  in 
this  market:    Fraits  and  vegeta'oles,  dairy  products,  haked  products,  cabined  prod- 
ucts, cider,  hoixeyj   sorghum,  kraut,  "bal'bs,  nats,  fea.thers,  ice  cream  and  even 
lunches  oxe  sold  on  the  market.     The  choi-apion  seller  a.veraged  $8.70  a.  market  day 
last  year.    Liany  of  the  farm  women  have  "become  very  proficient  in  certain  lines 
and  have  developed  a  trade  in  their  specialties.    For  instance,  one  homemaker  ha.s 
developed  cjoite  a  "business  in  "bea.ten  "biscuit  ajid  fruit  cakes.    She  not  only  sells 
her  biscait  at  the  market  bat  in  local  stores  and  in  a  larger  city  fifteen  rriles 
di  staait . 


Ohio  County  fa.rm  women  operate  Saturda.y  markets  in  two  small  towns.  The 
women  who  sell  on  the  ma.rkets  sa^"  tha.t  they  not  only  raise  the  money  for  neces- 
sities and  comforts,  bat  also  experience  a  feeling  of  helpfalness,  o.  mea.sure  of 
independence,  and  delight  in  the  friendships  formed  througli  the  market. 

Many  nioney-making  enterprises  ha.ve  grown  directly  out  of  home  derronstra- 
tion  project  work  in  Kentucky  coantres.    A  number  of  project  leaders  and  club 
manbers  have  taken  over  the  mana-gement  of  school  lunch  rooms,  gone  into  the  tea 
room  "easiness  a.s  a.  side  line  in  their  own  homes,  or  developed  tourist  lunch 
stands.    One  enterprising  woman  r.ia.de  an  out-d^or  living  ro  m  on  her  lawn,  using 
native  slirabs.    She  invites  organizations  to  meet  on  her  lawn  and  she  sells  the 
ref reshmaits.    She  has  also  staJ'ted  a  candy  business  selling  throu^i  a  local 
drag  store.    Another  fa.rrn  woman  supplies  two  grocery  stores  with  cotta,ge  cheese 
ajid  has  a  reputation  for  the  superior  qaality  of  her  product.    Still  aiiother 
sells  excellent  cream  cheese. 


The  sale  of  ca.nned  products  has  brought  aji  income  to  many  homemakers.  One 
homemaker  who  learned  to  can  meat  last  year  is  selling  canned  chicken  to  a  drug 
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store  that  serves  lunches.  -  fort^  cents  a  pint  for  white  neat,  thirty  cents  for 
dark  and  thirty- five  for  mixed.    ^Thile .  canning  for;  ho  me  use  is  more  of  a  money 
saving  than  a  money  making  enterprise,  the  canning  reported  "by  cluh  memhers  in 
Ken tuLClcy  valued  at  the  very  conservative  figure  of  fifteen  cents  a  qaart  for 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  forty  cents  for  meats  last  year  was  worth  $825,325. 

The  home  far.:ishing  project  of  the  extension  service  has  also  led  to  the 
development  of  a  number  of  money-making  enterprises.    Braided  rugs,  hooked  rugs 
and  mats  are  made  and  sold  all  over  the  State.    Quilt  making  is  also  a  popular 
home  industry.    One  woman  is  washing,  carding  and  making  home  grown  wool  into 
blankets  for  sale  and  is  also  selling  raw  v;ool.    A  number  of  women  have  made 
mioney  by  refiriishing  antique  furniture  and  by  seating  chairs  7vlth  cane  and  rush. 
One  hom&maker  has  developed  a  business  in  selling  stools.     She  has  tlie  frames 
made,  refinishes  and  bottoms  themi  herself  and  sells  them^  for  five  doll?.rs  each. 
Other  women  who  have  become  proficient  in  the  home  furnishing  project  have  done 
upholstering  and  have  made  slip  covers  for  sale. 

A  number  of  Yfonen  have  developed  a  sewing  industry  throu^  the  knowledge 
and  skill  they  gained  in  clothing  work.     Some  have  specialized  in  renovation,  or 
in  childrens  clothing,  one  miaking  a  speciality  of  children's  coats  made  from 
a.dults'  discarded  coats.    Another  hom.emaker  renovates  hats.    During  the  pa.st 
season  one  millinery  leader  washed,  blocked  and  retrimmed  over  one  hundred  hats 
a>,t  fifty  cents  per  hat. 

In  many  other  ways  Kentucky  homemakers  have  made  mx)ney  to  supplement  the 
family  income  and  help  maintain  a  satisfactory  standard  of  living  during  these 
trying  times.    They  have  shown  initiative  and  originality  in  converting  the  in- 
formation and  skill  acquired  in  food,  clothing  and  home  improvement  projects 
cajrried  on  by  the  extension  service  into  profitable  m^Dney-making  enterprises. 
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WHAT  I  Hi\VE  JjEASIJED  AS  A  DAI  RY  CLUB  MB/ffiER  j  ^  ^  ^  '  V  e  o 

J   U.  S.  Lc^,aiiinent  of  Agriculture 
A  rcdio  taUc  by  Delbert  T7illicuns,  clu"b  Tx)y,  Holmes  (lounty,  Lexington, 
Mississippi,  delivered  in  the  ITational  4-H  club  radio  pro glajaj-Satui^iayj 
May  6,  1933,  broadcast  by  a  network  of  59  associate  UBC  rn 4l'-Tr--'^-— Ittn-i-i ■    " ' 


Eello  Club  Folks  and  Radio  Friends:    It  is  my  pleasure  to  tell  you 
some  of  the  things  I  hcjve  learned  as  a  4-H  dairy  club  member.    Five  ye^xs 
ago,  this  spring,  I  joined  .the  4-H  dairy  club  at  Lexington,  Mississippi*  I 
started  with  a  registered  Jersey  bou^t  on  credit  for  $200.    I  have  paid 
this  note  and  now  have  three  young  cows  and  do  not  owe  a  dollar.    What  4-H 
club  work  has  tau^t  me  about  the  dairy  cow,  feeds  and  feeding,  keeping 
records,  saiiitation,  and  the  paying  of  debts  with  cows,  is  considerable, 

I  was  thirteen  years  old  at  the  time  I  first  enrolled  in  dairy  club 
woik,  but  I  had  been  milking  cows  at  home  for  a  number  of  years.    At  that 
time  I  could  not  see  anything  in  a  cow  in  which  to  get  interested  nor  on. 
object  from  which  to  learn  a  valuable  lesson.    To  me  she  was  just  an  animal 
from  wrdch  to  get  food  and  which  required  a  lot  of  hard  work  and  attention. 

I  bou^t  my  cow  from  a  nei^bor  and  my  brother  helped  me  drive  her 
home,    Tiiat  afternoon  the  county  agent  explained  to  me  how  t  o  care  for  her 
before  calving,    I  was  advised  to  feed  wheat  bran  and  native  hay  for  the  next 
two  weeks.    This  was  the  first  important  lesson  in  caring  for  heavy  producing 
cows.    The  fol leaving  da^''  my  cow  gave  birth  to  a  heifer  calf.    The  county 
agent  told  me  not  to  milk  the  udder  dry  for  the  next  twenty- fo^ir  hours,  ex- 
plaining that  it  might  mean  the  difference  between  my  cow  having  nilk  fever 
or  not  having  it.    By  following  these  instructions  with  my  cows  I  have  never 
had  a.  case  of  milk  fever  among  than. 

The  next  important  lesson  I  learned  was  the  proper  mixing  of  carbo- 
hydrates ?nd  proteins  to  mal^e  up  a  balanced  ration.    By  following  these  feed- 
ing instructions  and  keeping  records  I  learned  that  I  could  tell  immediately 
whether  ii^^  cow  was,  or  was  not,  paying  for  her  keep. 

It  was  one  thing  to  learn  how  to  care  for  my  cow  and  quite  another 
thing  to  pay  for  her,    I  sold  milk  to  customers  in  town,  but  the  cost  of  my 
feed  prevented  me  from  maJd.ng  a  sufficient  profit  to  pay  off  the  notes  as 
they  fell  due.    In  order  to  increase  my  profits  I  made  the  milk  into  ice 
cream,  ?;hich  I  sold  from  a  little  red  wagon  that  I  palled  about  the  town.  I 
soon  built  up  a  very  profitable  "jusiness  and  often  cleared  as  much  as  $15 
per  week.    This  was  toe  §Dod  to  last.    The  county  health  officer  had  me  make 
some  expensive  changes  in  my  dairy  bam  and  stop  peddling,  in  order  to  com- 
ply with  the  sanitary  laws.    I  had  to  have       cow  tested  for  T.B.  and  I  had 
to  pass  a  physical  exairination  myself.    Furthermore,  I  had  to  sell  the  ice 
cream  from  a  screened  place  in  town.    Tlien  it  was  tha.t  I  learned  another  val- 
uable lesson  about  the  laws  protecting  the  health  of  the  people.    With  the 
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money  I  had  cleared,  and  "by  sellin;:::  the  second  calf  of       cow,  which  was  a 
niale,,  I  ..finished  paying  my  notes.    .      . .    ......  , .  ;.,  . 

iviy  sa6cess  in  4-H  .cluli  wor]i  .i  s  due  to  a  large  .  extent  to 'the  as  sis-. 
tsm^e  of  my  parents,  fellow  cIuTd  memhers,  county  agent,  agricultural  exten- 
sion workers  of  liississippi  State  College,  and  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agil culture.      The  lessons  I  have  learned  in  4-H  club  work  in  training 
my  head  to  clear  thinking,  my  heart  for  greater  loyalty,  my  hands  for  larger 
service,  and  my  health  for  better  living,  for  jny  club,  ir^  community,  and  my 
County,  con  not  be.  measured- in  dollars  and  ^cents, 


i,rf  mm  mouths  wite  the  u.  s.  departimt  of  aq-ricultube         *  v-  ^ 


'  r  /^v 


A  rr,dio  talk  by  Margaret  Latimer,  Vivian,  South  Dakota;  to  oe  -delivered  ,  ^ 
Saturday,  Hay  6,  1933,  in  the  National  4-H  club  radio  prograiQ,  to  be  broc-dcast '°'^*afe 
by  a  network  of  58  associate  NBC  radio  stations.  - 

The  facilities  for  fornial  education  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
greater  than  I  had  realized.    In  its  graduate  school,  I  am  enrolled  in  courses  in 
statistics,  agricultural  Joumalism,  and  extension  methods,    liy  major  study  prob- 
lem is  "Plc?jming  an  Extension  Program  for  Older  Farm  G-irls."    My  access  to  the  De- 
partment and  Congressional  libraries,  to  the  opinions  of  men  and  women  whose  spe- 
cialty is  4r-E  club  work,  and  to  the  best  extension  plans  and  reports  from  the  48 
States  provides  an  opportunity  for  this    study  not  available  elsewhere, 

I  have  a-  better  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau,  of 
Home  Economics,  throu^  participating,  for  several  weeks,  in  the  activities  of  its 
Foods  and  ITutrition,  Textiles  and  Clothing,  and  Economics  divisions. 

Other  special  studies  have  placed  me  in  contact  with  such  organizations  of 
National  importance  as:     the  Children's  Bureaxi,  the  UatioriiL  Child  Research  Center, 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Educar- 
tion,  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  National  Academy  of  Science,  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  and  the  National  Geographic  Society, 

Knowledge  of  sources  of  information  and  available  services  in  the  various 
government  depa.rtnents  will  be  useful  to  me  irrespective  of  the  field  of  home 
economics  I  enr.er.    My  contacts  with  people  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
been  most  enjoya.ble,    I  can  truly  say  that  mj'-  nine  months  in  Washington  have  pro- 
vided experiences  of  a  pleasant,  profita.ble,  and  lasting  nature  which  impress  me 
with  the  scope  and  value  of  the  services  whdch  our  government  gives  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 
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:  '  '■  "  -  "^^-H  PHOJSCT  ACTIVITIES  lU  UST^  . JERSEY  j       S.  Depanmeut  of  Agricultuie 

.  A  radio  talk  ^'by  Miss  Mildred  B  .  Murphey,  Assistant  State  Leader,__New  

Brunswick,  N.  J.,  delivered  in  the  National  4-H  club  radio  |pro|xi® •--S^'' ^ ^ » 
May  6,  1933,  broadcast  by  a  network  of  59  associate  NBC  radio  stations. 

Greetings,  4-E  club  niembers  and  those  of  you  in  our  radio  audience 
who  are  interested  in  the- work  4~H  club  boys  and  girls  are  doin^'  all  over 
the  United  States.    '7e  New  Jersey  club  folks  are  very  happy  to  have  this 
opportunity  of  bringing  you  today  a  picture  of  what  we  a.re  doing  here  in  our 
Qwci  state.    There  are  10,167  boys  and  girls  a.ctive  in  4-H  clubs  in  New  Jersey. 
Most  of  the  boys  are  devoting  their  time  to  forestry,  poultry  work  and  calf 
raising,  and  the  girls  are  learning  how  to  make  their  own  clothes,  decorate 
and  redecora.te  their  rooms,  plan  and  make  nutritious  meals — in  short,  they  are 
learning  something  about  the  interesting  art  of  homemaking. 

New  Jersey  girls  have  h-ad  several  practical  objectives  in  their  club 
work.    There  is,  for  instance,  the  girl,   v/ho  is  lea.rning  to  sew  and  who 
enjoys  following  a  pa.tt^rn  and  creating  a  certain  harmony  of  line  and  color. 
After  the  club' s  business  meeting  and  recreation  periods  are  over,  she  settles 
down  to  real  work,  perhaps  cutting  out  and  switching  a  school  dress  for  herself, 
a  bit  of  underwear,  a.  party  frock,  or  a  pair  of  rompers  for  her  young  brother. 
But  in  spite  of  her  partioilar  interest  in  sewing  she  does  not  lose  track  of 
nor  fail  to  participate  in  the  mciny  other  activities  of  her  club  friends. 

Then  there  are  those  girls  who  have  no  great  interest  in  sewing  or  cook- 
ing but  an  intense  interest  in  creative  writing.    Groups  of  Middlesex  County 
girls  in  Fiscata.way  and  Cranbury    have  developed  quite  a.  flair  for  play  writing 
and  have  tried  their  skill  a.t  several  short  plays  under  the  capable  direction 
of  local  leaders  especially  interested  in  drama.tics. 

Landscape  gardening  and  ca.re  of  the  lawns  and  grounds  about  their  homes 
is  another  a.ctivity  to  which  many  4-H  club  members  are  devfoting  a  great  deal 
of  their  time.    In  Bergen  County,  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Grace  Koster, 
their  home  demonstration  agent,  several  club  girls  made  gardens  last  year  of 
which  their  fa.thers  and  brothers  might  well  have  b^^en  proud. 

To  meet  a  pressing  need  and  supply  many  families  in  dire  straits  with 
food  for  the  winter,  the  club  girls  of  Gloucester  County  joined  with  their 
mothers  and  older  sisters  in  ca::iTAni;  7,014  jars  of  fraits,  vegeta.bles,  and 
wholesome  soups.    Again  working  under  the  direction  of  the  home  demonstration 
a.gent,  this  time  Miss  Janat    Banks,  they  not  only  canned  the  produce  but  helped 
to  solicit  and  obtain  them  from  farmers  of  the  county  who  had  an  excess 
supply  on  hand. 

These  a.re  but  a  few  of  the  instances  in  which  4-H  club  girls  have  been 
able  to  put  their  training  to  practical  use  and  rise  gallantly  to  the  occasion 
at  hand.    Their  individual  communities  recognize  in  them  the  stuff  of  which 
excellent  citizens  are  ma.de  and  not  infrequently  they  are  called  upon,  even  now, 
to  cooperate  in  those  civic  enterorises  to  which  their  lack  of  years  does  not 
debar  them. 
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Club  iirls  in  !Te'.v  Jsrsdy  -are  able  to •  s-i3o  :aa:n^:  worthwhile  and  tangible 
results  fron  their  work,  hut  the  real  achieve.uent  in  their  year's  activities 
can  never  be  measured  in  terms  of  dresses/  biscuits,  or  clothes  closets* 
It  nnst  be  measured,.  4-H  club  members,  by  wha.t  you  yourselves  feel  you  have 
gained  from  your  contacts  with  the  other  club  members  and  with  your  leaders, 
a,nd  from  the  development  that  has  come  through  lea^rning  how  to  work  with 
other  -people .    We  hope,  a.s  time  goes  on,   that  you  will  realize  more  and  more 
the  t me  value  of  these  , happy  4-H  club  days.    We  know  that  the  day  will  come 
when  you  will  be  able  to  look  back  upon  your  club  a.ctivities  as  an  invaluable 
aid  in  helping  you  to  become  better  citizens. 


^  'i'Tl 


L  I  B  R  A  R 

RECEIVED 

Wha.t  I  ha.ve  Learned  A^out  the  United  States  Depa.rtment  of  Agriculture 


A  radio  talk  by  George  M-  Karris,  Carroll  ton,  Kentucky,  delivered 
Saturday i  May  6.  in  the  National  4-H  Club  radio  program,  broadcast^by-tirHae^wjrk — 
of  5?  associated  HBC  radio  stations. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  raali-ze  that  my  nine  months'   study  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agricalture  will  soon  have  "been  completed.    T7ith  a  full 
schedule  of  classes  in  the  grad-'Liate  school,   special  classes  in  the  Extension 
Service,   studies  in  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  contacts  with  other  Government- 
al departments,  and  visits  to  Congress  my  time  ha,s  been  so  completely  occupied 
that  I  have  been  almost  una'^vare  of  its  passing.    Since  I  have  always  had  a 
definite  interest  in  dairying  I  have  spent  20  weeks  studying  in  the  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry,  2  weeks  with  each  of  the  10  units.    During  these  2-week  periods 
I  have  been  in  direct  contact  with  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  men  who  are 
actually  carrying  on  the  work.    By  following  this  procedure  I  have  been  able  to 
get  first-hand  informa.tion  about  the  work  that  is  being  conducted  and  have 
acquired  a  better  understanding  of  the  problems  with  which  the  dairy  industry 
is  confronted,    perhaps  the  greatest  benefit  I  have  derived  from  my  stud:/"  in 
this  Bureau  is  that  I  have  gained  a  clearer  conception  of  what  scientific 
research  ^ork  really  is,  how  it  is  conducted,  and  how  essential  it  is  to  the 
dairy  industry. 

Through  my  contacts  with  the  Extension  Service  and  a  study  of  its  various 
units  and  their  functions  I  hj^ve  come  to  realize  more  than  ever  before  the 
importance  of  extension  work  and  especially  4-H  Club  '.Tork  a.s  an  ^i.s.'driQ-j  for  §ervic 
to  the  fa.rms  and  homes  of  this  country. 

It  has  been  a  plea.sure  to  have  had  9.ccess  to  the  vast  amount  of  informa- 
tion available  here  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  to  have  made  contacts 
with  so  many  national  lea.ders  in  the  fields  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics. 
It  is  gra.tifyiiig  indeed  to  feel  and  know  that  these  individuals  with  whom  I  h^^ve 
come  in  contact  have  been  willing  and  anxious  to  do  everything  within  their  power 
to  make  my  stay  here  in  ^7a.shington  a.  profitable  and  enjoyable  success. 
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A  radio  talk  "by  Rath  Davis,  clu"b  girl,  Somerset  County,  Hew  Jersey, 
delivered  in  the  ITational  4-H  cluh  radio  program,  Satafday^i4laZ,£r Ig^^ 
broadcast  "by  a  network  of  59  associate  IIBC  radio  stations". 


•    Hello;  4^H  Boys  and  G-irlsl    I  feel  that  I  am  extremely  fortunate  to 
li;ve  in  a  locality  where  there  is  a  4~H,  cluh  for  it  has  "been  of  great  benefit 
to  me  in  many  ways  and  as  I  gx)  along  you  vdll  see  \diy  I  think  this  is  so. 

Our  club  meetings,  are  conducted  according  to.  regular  parliajnentary 
procedure,  and  as  president  of  the  club.  I  have  lea.naed  a  great  deal  from  this 
experience,  for  I  had  never  conducted.  a..iiieeting  before.    I  feel  tho.t  through 
this  phr.se  of  club  work  one  gains  ability  in  speaking  and  poise  in  address- 
ing a  group.    Business  meetings  are  followed  by  work,  on  the  .project  we  as  a 
group  have  selected.    Our  principal  interest  has  been  clothing.    I  have  been 
able  to  use  what  I  have  learned  at  club  meetings  in  making  m^jiy  other  clothes 
at  home  and  ha.ve  done  some  sewing  for  my  little  sister  -  such  as  aprons, 
dresses  and  slips. 

We  have  leajrned  a  great  deal  from  club  activities.    One  of  tlicm  was 
the  making  of  our  ov^n  4-H  club  sto.tioncry,  designed  by  one  of  our  members.  We 
axe  very  proud  of  our  4-H  banner,  designed  and  made  by  the  club. 

With  the  help  of  our  lea^ders  v/e  have  composed  4-H  club  songs  which  v/e 
feel  a.re  ?ur  very  own.    The  first  of  these  we  called  the  Busy  Bees,  ajid  since 
then  we  h.-^ve  composed  four  others, 

iuiother  of  our  activities  v/as  the  compiling  of  a  yearbook,  dedicated 
to  l.iiss  CSiarlotte  Embleton,  our  county  home  demonstration  agent,  lAhose  val- 
uable suggestions  and  gj.i dance  have  helped  make  our  club    a  success. 

Recently  when  our  school  needed  new  curtains  the  4-H  girls  decided  to 
make  them  and  they  are  now  in  use. 

During  the  year  we  had  many  social  activities,  such  as  entertaining 
our  parents  at  a  St.  patrick'^-s  day  party,  when  we  presented  a  special  program. 

At  the  close  of  the  club  year,  in  connection  with  the  achievement 
meeting,  we  put  on  a  minstrel  show  as  part  of  the  entertainment  and  exliibi- 
tion  that  is  planned  for  our  parents  each  yea.r  at  this  time.    The  shov/  meant 
many  rehearsals  "out  we  all  enjoyed  them  as  well  as  the  entertainment  the 
ni^-t  it  was  ^ven. 

Last  summer  some  of  us  attended  the  4-H  camp  held  for  club  moiibers, 
both  boys  and  girls,  from  seven  co'onties.    I  speak  of  this  becouse  it  v/as  a 
new  experience  for  me  and  valuable  in  majiy  ways.    We  learned  to  know  many  of 
the  staff  from  the  state  extension  service  whom  we  probably  never  would  have 
met  otherwise.    We  met  members  from  other  sections  of  the  state  and  learned 

(over) 


to  work  and  plaj  with  them  and  thus  formed  friendships  outside  of  our  irame— 
.diate  circle.    Each  of  us  had  certain  duties  in  connection  with  conducting 
the  cajiip  and  felt  that  its  success  depended  to  a  large  degree  upon  our  doing 
our  wo  rk  well , 

4-E  cluh  work  teaches  us  to  work  with  our  hands,  it  teaches  us  to 
think  for  ourselves,  ^t  it  teaches  imich  more.    As  a  group  we  have  learned 
to  woiilc  and  play  together,  a  very  essential  factor  if  our  daily  contacts 
•  are  to  he  pleasant  and  worth  wiiile.    In  later  years  this  experience  mil 
prove  a.  vaLuahle  asset  in  bisiness  and  social  life. 

In  ny  home  I  have  entire  charge  of  my  wardrooe  and  of  keepl^.g  ix  in 
repair.    Through.  4-H  cluh  work  I  have  learned  to  select  suitable  patterns 
and  materials  when  making  new  clothes.    Although  I'lother  supervises  tlie  pur- 
chasing of  my  coats  and  r]X)re  expensive  garments,  she  allows  me  raiidi  freedom 
in  the  selection  for  she  feels  that  from  4-H  club  work  I  have  learned  to  use 
g:^od  judgiaent  in  sleeting  clothes  that  will  "be  suitable  for  the  use  I  mj.st 
-  make  of  them. 
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x^l^  UJBRARY 

A  radio  talk  "by  Mrs.  Charlotte  p.  Brooks^  Extension  Sl|ecialis't  iii-T^oMi^  D 
Management,  Borliiig ton,  Vermont,  delivered  in  the  Land-G-rant  jcoliege, ra^i'p  ^ 
gram,  Wednesday,  May  17,  1933,  "broadcast  "by  a  network  of  49  assoGiate.]^S£  ^-^^^^^ 
stations, 

.  _^     

G-reetings,  Every'body: 

In  order  to  make  life  attractive  on  the  farm  as  elsewhere  tliere  mist  "be 
a  fair  degree  of  econonlc  welfare.      At  the  present  time  this  fact  is  protehly 
uppermost  in  the  thou^ts  of  people  generally.     Conditions  over  which  niral  peo- 
ple have  no  control  have  brought  ahout  the  present  economic  situation.    But  ri]an 
does  not  live  by  bread  aldne.    Fortunately  happy  farm  life  depends  in  part  on 
other  things  than  money. 

I  want  to  report  to  you  today  on  .one  activity  which  hundreds  of  farm  fam- 
ilies in  Vermont  feel  is  especially  important  in  making  farm  life  attractive; 
namely,-  beautifying  the  home  grounds. 

In  the  last  two  years  several  hundreds  of  Vermont  farm  families  have  def- 
initely undertaken  a  long-time  plan  for  iiiproving  their  farmsteads.    They  are 
planting  trees  and  shrubbery,  developing  lavms  and  gardens  and  moving  baildings,' 
I  wish"  it  ?/ere  possible  to  picture  to  you  some  of  the  changes  that  have  occurred. 
One  place  in  Addison  County  comes  to  my  mind.    There  a  workshop  has  been  moved 
from  its  former  position  near  the  house  so  as  to  add  to  the  lawn  and  permit  the 
homemaker  to  have  a  view  of  distant  mountains  that  will  be  an  inspiration  to  her 
as  she  does  her  daily  tasks.    Native  spruce  and  pines  have  been  set  so  that  they 
will  form  a.  screen  for  the  barn.    An.  old  well  has  been  curbed  with  native  stone 
so  that  it  rmkes  an  attractive  feature  in  the  side  yard. 

Another  picture;    A  home  in  Orange  County  that  had  beautiful  trees  about 
it  appeared  hargh  and  severe  because  its  brick  walls  rose  directly  from  the 
ground  witliout  any  softening  plantings,    Nov/  native  arbor  vitae  have  been 
planted  in  groups  at  the  front  comers  and  at  either  side  of  the  main  door.  Other 
deciduous  shrubs  ha.ve  been  set  about  the  back  and  sides  so  that  the  house  seems 
to  belong  to  its  surroundings  and  its  harsh  lines  are  softened. 

I  also  call  to  mind  a  home  improvement  in  Passumpsic,  Caledonia  Co'onty, 
that  is  a  fine  example  of  ca-pi talizing  natural  features,    ViThen  the  cem^t  road 
v/as  put  throu^  a  few  years  ago  a  ledge  of  rock  was  left  exposed.    The  owner 
asked  what  it  would  cost  to  remove  this  and  grade  so  that  a  rolling  lawn  could 
be  made.    The  answer  was  $1500.    He  couldn't  afford  that  so  the  family  made  a 
beautiful  rock  garden.    Th-ree  native  spiuce  were  left  at  one  end  -  othsrs  have 
been  set.    die  pockets  in  the  rocks  have  been  planted  with  rock  garden  plants 
and  wild  flowers.      Native  ferns  also  hsre  grown  in  the  shade  of  the  pines.  Wild 
grape  vines  were  transplanted  to  cover  part  of  the  rock.    Tliis  family  has 
created  a  real  beauty  spot  out  of  what  at  first  seemed  an  ugly  mass  of  rocks. 
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other  homes  have  imprb'^ed  their  walks  and  drives  oy  re-locating  in  some 
instances  and  often  "by. -grading  and  re-surfacing.  • 


people  in  two  coimties  of  the  State  have  "began  very  definite  projects  for 
coEimnity  inrprovement  in  the  town  of  Fairlee,  Orange  Goiinty.    A  central  area  near 
the  railroad  station  has  heeii  seeded,  convenient  paths  located  and  snrahs 
sta.rted.    In  the  town  of  Craftsbiry,  Orleans  County,  the  home  demonstration  group, 
the  Better  Homes  group  and  individuals  a.re  cooperating  in  a  five-year  plan  to 
"beautify  oil  the    pahlic  'cail dings. 

In  'williston,  Chittenden  Co^onty,   the  women  of  the  home  demonstration  group 
helped  in  "beautifying  the  school-  grounds  "by  purchasing  some  "bar'oerry  for  a  foun- 
dation planting  in  front  of  the  "building.    The  children  dug  native  trees  and 
shru"bs  which:  w  ere  used  as  comer  plantings  and  ahout  the  grounds.  ■  An  old  cellar 
hole  was  filled  in  "by  "boys  and  girls.      Xiea  this  has  heen  graded  it  vdll  "be  used 
as  an  o'citdoor  haslcet  hall  or  volley  hall  court.    These  few  examples  will  serve 
to  indicate  what  ha:idreds  in'Vermont  are  doing.    Iruring  the  past  year,  276 
long-time  plans  have  heen  started;  nearly  2000  have  made  some  improvements  in 
their  grounds,  sudi  as  planting  annuals  and  perennials,  making  rock  gardens  or 
pool s. 

All  this  effort  is  succeeding  in  spite  of  economic  stress  and  strain  for 
■  beautiful  effects  can  he  obtained  without  cash  outlay,    Pu.rthermore,  this  is 
helping  to  "caild  a  rich  and  satisfying  rural  life  in  Vermont. 


^  I  LIBRARY 
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A  radio -•ts[ik"''by  Mrs.  Henry  Fostei*,  farm  woman,  Centerville,  R.I.,  deliver- 
ed during  the  Land-Grant  College  radio  program,  Wednesday, -May- 17,-  1933,  broad- 
cast by  a  network  of  49  associate  iJBC  radio  stations* 


It  is  always'^L- plea-sare  for  a  housewi  f  e  to  chat, .with  her  nei^bors  about 
her  cherished  schemes  o'f  home^making.    To  have  this,  oppprntunity,  throu^.  the 
medium  ox  the  Farm  and  Konie  Hour  to  speak  to  the  housewives  .of  the  nation  is  in- 
deed a  thrilling  experience.  ^  ...      .....  • 

I  v/ant  to  tell  you  how  v/e''kepii-"reasonabiy.  healtloy  on  a.  cash  outlay  of  less 
than  $260  a  year  for  food  for  five  persons.    Thai^  was  the  amount  estima.ted  by  the 
Farm  and  Home  Conference  held  in  Ehode  I  sland  in  1932  for  food  bou^t.    I  think 
We  have  done  it  first  because  of  home  Cc?iined  an(^  stored  foods  and  secondly  by 
care  in  planrdng  ^i^sau's' T/(ath  foods,.       ,  .'  .  ■ 

Last  y^ir  we  cared  two  hams  and  pat  up  13  ;qaarts  of  soup  stock  end  15 
qaarts  of  veal,  so  there  is  brOth.in'  the  cellapr.  for  the.  sick  child,  soup  stock 
for 'any  parpose  and  mea,t  when  prices  are  higLiest.  or .  in  times  of  emergency.  The 
year,  before,  we  h'ad  a  quarter  of  beef  and  half  a  pig  which  provided  scaisa,ge, 
scrapple^,  bacon  and  dried  beef.  ' 'The  extra,  fat  from  the  meat  and  that  saved  from 
cooking  during  the  yeax  made  enou^  soap  for  wasliing  of  dishes  and  clothes  for  at 
l^ast  six  months  at  a.  cost  of  $1  plus  labor.     ..  ...  ..  .  .  '  .  ■ 

The  f am  runs  a,  roadside  stand,,  so.  a  large' variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  grown  for  this.    I  usaally  can'"second.s"  or  "left  overs"  from  the  stand.  Last 
year  the  season^ s  canning  ended  wi'th  185  qaarts  of  fruit  (ten  varieties),  151 
quarts  of  vegetables  (eight  varieties),  28  pints  juices  (five  kinds),  20  quarts 
of  pickles  and  catsup  (six  kinds),  100  glasses  of  jellies  and  reli shes  (ton  kinds). 
Another  year  I  would  have  more  tomato  jtiice,  as  it  saves  Txiying  oranges  for  the 
children  and  we  all  like  it->    The 'palp  loft  from ^  the  .  juice  makes  lovely  bright 
red  catsup,  when  strained,  with  very  little  worlc.    .When  the  jars  are  empty,  I  fill 
several  with  applesauce  along»ih  December.    The  apple  parer  comes  in  handy  for 
this..   Ms'x^hines  in  the  farmer*s  home  are  as.  essential  as  they  are  on  his  fa.rm. 
Food  was  put  up  in  47  different  ways  last  year.    Wood  cut  from  the  pla.ce is  the 
fuel  used  in  the  kitchen  stove.    Enough  dry  beans  t.o  last  until  February  1st  were 
stored,  as  well  as  onio-ns,-  potatoes,  carrots,  .beets,  and  a  bushel  of  walnuts  and 
hickory  nuts.      Cabbage  ^and  celerj^  lasted  for  a  while,:  apples  until  April.  There 
was  com  in  the  crib  to  be  ground  at  the  old-.grist  mill,  famishing  Johnny  Cakres 
six  times  a.  week.    By  patting  rhubarb  roots  in  the  cellar  in  December  we  can  have 
the  pinkest  of  sauce  in., -Febraary..'   Radishes  and*  lettuce  come,  from  the  hot  bed  by 
April.    Mushrooms  from  a  fertilized  pasture,  water  cress,  blueberries,  bayberries, 
and  barberries  may  be  gathered  on  the  place  in  season.. 

.We  started  a  little  chicken  business  two  ye^s  ago  with  the  idea  that  the 
children  under  mother's  direction  should  have  experience  With  an  actual  Ixisiness. 
Last  year  the  eggs  we  sold  paid  all  expenses  and  we  had  our  own  eggs  and  some 
meat  for  our  woiic.    Young  prime  cockerels  served  as  Xmas 'presents  to  the  nei^bors. 
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The.  farm  also  sapplies.  five  quarts  of  rrdlk  per  day  for  family  use. 

But  another  word  about  the  cabining.    Fnen  it  is  done  in  the  fall  — •    .  . 
prestol    the  meals  are  half  planned.    There  is  a  jar  of  com,  one  of  string  "beans, 
two  of  tomatoes,  pears,  etc.,  for  each  week  and  a  delicious  jar  of  marmalade  for 
Sunday  morning  breakfast  and  so  on.    There  is  a  pickle  or  a  relish  for  most  din- 
ners until  April  at  which  time  of  year  we  find  salads  are  more  sati sfactoiy.  The 
season  itself  gives  variety.    We  had  lots  of  cherries  tHs  year  and. last  year 
"black  raspberries  were  plentiful.    I  try  two  or  three  new  ways  of  preserving  each 
season  discarding  some  which  were  less  pleasing.    Current,  and  red  raspberry  jelly 
is  our  choicest  delicacy  at  present.    I  find  with  a  good  variety  of  attractive 
foods,  that  we  do  not  eat  such  large  cjian titles  and  do  not  send  to  buy  knick-knacks 
at  the  grocery  store.    It  se.ems  to  me  that  our  home  canning  program  has  two  very 
worthvEiile  results;  better  .health  and  the  savi  ng  of  iaoney.  .. 

To  some  this  may  seem'  a  large  amount  of  work  and  so  it  is.    As  we  have 
little  children,  much  of  the  canning  has  been  done  in  the  evenings.    The  men 
havenH  minded  seeding  cherries  (even  if  the  juices,  did  run  off  their  ellx)ws)  or 
peeling  peo;rs  or  cutting  com  off  the  cob,  a  few  times  when  it  seemed  necessary, 
because  the  loud  speaker  was  brou^t  to  the  kitdien  or  some  read  aloud.  The 
vegetables  could  be  processed  an  hour  and  then  finished  in  the  morning  so  we  did 
not  sit  up  very  late.    True  my  plans  a.re  often  upset,-  and  without  the  laiowledge 
that  the  men  have  the  patience  and  skill  to  carry  on,  I  never  would  have  dared 
take  the  risk.    Farm  life  is  a  very  cooperative  affair..   Once  when  I  was  msking 
pineapple  strawberry  jam,  the  four  month's  old  twins  woke  up  and  had  to  be  brought 
downstairs,    Mr,  Foster  came  to  the  rescue  and  we  made  the  jam  each  with  a  baby 
over  the  shoulder  "but  it  turned  out  tou^l    Khen  the,  children  and  I  were  away  for 
three  weeks,  we  were  astounded  on  returning  to  find'  that  Daddy  had  canned  15 
quarts  of  pears  all  by  himself. 

Children  do  not  mind  a  few  minutes  picking  beans  or  shelling  peas,  especial- 
ly if  a  story  is  told  meanwhile.    .They  can  pack  jars,,  carry  away  peelings  and  in- 
numerable things  pleasant  and  not  so  pi easant . whi ch  make  them  feel  a  part  of  the 
family  scheme  and  make  playtime' all  the  ncre  relished.  J  If  there  is  one  thing 
above  all  else  brou^t  out  in  kindergarten  and  nurseiy  school  books,  these  days 
it  is  to  let  children  leam  from  the  life  around  them.    We  have  ^ven  each  child 
a  tiny  garden  of  his  own  at  three* years  old,  .  Part  is  planked  like  daddy's  big 
one  and  tended  to  with  Mother's  help,  the  rest  according  to  childish  whim.  The 
six-year  old  started  an  acco-ont  book  with  his  last.  year.    His  green  tomatoes  were 
brou^t  In  before  frost  and  allowed  to  ripenlso  that  he  had  the  last  one  for  a 
tomato  sandwich  at  school  on  December  first/..... 

Hy  own  satisfactions  are  many,    Firstr come  rosy  cheeked  active  children, 
Hext  the  feeling  of  having  a.  business  of  one'. s^^owii /which  is  a  very  great  advantage 
for  those  of  us  ^o  have  h. eld.  posi tions  befo.re  we  were  married.    The  total  cost 
on  one  lot  of  beans  which  I  canned,  compared  with  #iat  we  would  have  paid  for  them 
at  the  store  gave  thirty  cents  per  hour  for  the  labor.    Then  vihat  artist  could 
resist  the  charm  of  neat  rows  of  filled  jars,  and  color fb.1  inenus  planned  therefrom. 
What  scientist,  could  resdst  the  outlet  for  self-expression  found  in  a  fa.rm  kitchen 
if  it  chanced  to  be  her  lot,  .     V  . 

In  closing  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  td  the  family's  past  two  generations  on 
this  farm,  and  to  others  like  them,  whose  diligence  and  foresi^t  in  building  up 
■self-sustaining  acres  are  so  mudi  appreciated  in  times  like  these. 
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A  radio  tallc  "by  Dr.  RayTnond  JL.  Pearson,  University  of  Marylsi|id,  deli-tered,^  ^ 
in  the  LaJid  Grant  College  period  of  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  "^^ednlsday,,.  _^ 
May  17,  1933,  and  troajdcast  "by  a  network  of  50  associate  WBC  radio  'statioii^s.^'  '-* 
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It  is"  a  great 'privilege  to  speak  to  this  audience,  alDout  agricaltaralcoTS' 
leges  and  the  new  Farm  Law,    There  is  a  lot  of  comnion  interest  between  these  two 
subjects  because  they  both  concern  the  farmers  of  the  whole  country. 

It  is  the  duty  of  agricultural  colleges  to  assist  farmers,  and  they  natur- 
ally will  take  an  important  and  helpful  position  in  connection  with  the  17ew  Farm 
Law  which  President  Roosevelt  signed  last  week.    This  is  a  law  of  vast  and  perhaps 
unima^nable  possibilities.      ;  ■  -'  '  ■ 

The  most  conspicuous  aid  to  be  rendered  by  the  agricultural  colleges  villi 
be  by  means  of  the  Extension  Services,  because  of  their  close  contacts  with  the 
farmers  througi  County  Agents  and  specialists.    But  aid  of  equal  if  not  greater 
import cince  will  be  provided  by  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.    There  will 
be  many  new  problems  "to  be  wo  iked  out.    Thus  two  of  the  three  activities  of 
agri. cultural  colleges  -  Extension  and  Research    -  will  be  directly  affected. 
The  third  activity,  College  Teaching,  will  be  affected  also,  because  the  future 
farmers  who  now  are  students  must  be  tau^t  all  about  the  new  relations  between 
their  business  and  other  businesses  and- the  Government, 

In  a  forceful  statement  a  few  months  ago  President  Roosevelt  pointed  out 
the  importance  of  these  services.  Their  still  greater  importance  now  with  this 
new  law  easily  is  seen. 

^nat  axe  some  of  the  things  that  agricultural  colleges  will  do?    In  the 
first  place,  of  course,  they  mist  acquaint  themselves  with  the  provisions  of  the 
new  law  in  so  far  as  these  mi^t  affect  farm  operations. 

Second,  they  nust  know  at  the  earliest  moment  posd.ble  the  policies  and 
plans  of  secretary  Wallace  and  Ck)vemor  Morgan thau  and  their  associates  mo  are 
administering  tlie  law.    It  will  talre  some  time  for  these  hard-working  men  to 
whip  things  into  shape  an.d  probably  they  will  make  their  announcements  #ienever 
they  have  completed  the  details  of  any  important  phase  of  their  task.  Several 
important  announcements  already  hav©  been  made. 

Third,  the  agricultural  colleges  will  cooperate  with  the  Government  offi- 
cers in  advising  farmers  as  to  what  the  Government  will  do  or  can  do  and  how  the 
farmers  may  avail    themselves  of  the  benefi.ts  that  the  law  has  created.  The 
agricultural  press  officers  6f  agricultural  orgajiizations  and  others  ^vill  perform 
sinilar  service.    It  will  take  the  combined  efforts  of  all  trustworthy  agencies 
to -got  this  across  to  about  6,000,000  farmers  who  now  are  as  busy  as  they  can  be 
with  growing  crops  and  livestock. 
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Fourth,  they  will  exert  their  influence  to  help  Secretary  Wallace  and  his 
scientific  and  administrative  assistants  to  "bring  ahout  a  "better    "balance  between 
production  of  food  and  fi"ber  crops  and  the  need  for  . these  crops.    That  is  a  great 
purpose  or  the    great  puipose  of  the  new  law,    Few  people  can  appreciate  wha.t  a 
tremendous  preposition  this  is.    M^ny  have  hoped  the  day  would  come  when  it  could 
be  undertaken.    Now  the  Congress  and  the  president  have  done  their  best  to  pro- 
vide a  way.    We  must  not  expect  results  too  quickly. 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  things  that  are  involved:    A  change  in  the  use 
of  farm  lend;  some  of  it  should  be  used  for  different  crops;  some  which  is  not  in 
cultivation  should  be  used  for  gracing;  some  should  be  used  for  forestry;  there 
should  be  "better  adjustment  of  production  to  nearby  markets,  in  too  mrny  cases 
an  urbc?n  comiJiinity  is  getting  its  requirements  from  a  distance  instead  of  from 
faims  in  its  vicinity.    All  these  changes  cannot  be  made  very  easily  or  very 
quickly.    There  is  opportunity  here  for  the  Government  to  make  use  of  the  studies 
being  prosec^ated  duri  iig  the  last  few  months  by  the  national  Land  Use  planning 
Committee,  wliich  is  made  up  of  representatives  of  various  Federal  offices  and 
Lend  G-rant  institutions  and  is  being  assisted  by  many  specialists. 

I  just  said  that  to  bring  about  a  better  balance  between  production  and 
needs  means  certain  changes  in  the  use  of  land.    It  means  also  sometliing  still 
more  difficult;  namely,  a  change  in  some  people^s  thinking.    There  needs  to  be 
more  of  a.  cooperative  spirit.    We  ha,ve  made  splendid  progress  in  this  respect  in 
the  last  few  yea.rs  and  we  are  g^ing  to  go  farther  with  the  help  of  the  new  law.  I 
wish  tha.t  under  this  law  the  benefits  of  loyal  cooperation  could  be  so  marked  that 
all  faj:n-ners  would  want  to  share  in  them. 

It  is  obvious  that  better  use  of  land  and  better  cooperation  mil  result  in 
improvements  in  methods  of  farming.    For  example,  the  losses  from  erosion  must 
be  checked.    I  am  thinking  just  now  of  a  farm  that  used  to  be  at  the  side  of  a 
river  in  the  Com  Belt.    It  had  a  great  deptii  of  rich  black  soil  and  good  crops, 
live  stock  ajid  buildings,  and  it  supoorted  a  fine  family.    Today  that  fajrm  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    Thousands  of  acres  have  gDne  the  same  way.  Th^- 
erosion  can  be  stopped.    It  must  be  stopped,    Ho  nation  is  rich  enou^  to  stand 
such  a  loss  of  fertility  indefinitely.    The  agricultural  colleges  have  a  great 
responsibility  in  this  matter  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  urban  population  is 
more  concerned  than  the  farmers. 

Other  improvements  also  mast  come,  in  plant  and  animal  breeding  for  disease 
resistance,  and  for  better  quality  and  for  lower  cost  of  production.    These  ques- 
tions also  arB  being  worked  on  "by  specialists  in  the  agrioiltural  colleges.  They 
are  of  course  important  to  farmers,  "but  they  are  still  nore  important  to  con- 
sumers of  faJTii  products  who  live  in  the  cities. 

It  is  obvious,  also,  that  better  use  of  land  and  better  cooperation  will 
mean  better  grading  aid  n:arketing  of  farm  products.    All  these  changes  inevitably 
Siiould  lead  to  a  more  prosperous  agriculture.    Wlien  that  begins  to  be  a  reality, 
farmers  ^viil  go  to  the  banks  and  stores  to  pay  their  debts  and  will  "buy  more,  and 
business  throu^cut  the  country,  and  transportation,  and  banking,  and  about  every 
other  interest  will  feel  the  benefit. 


There  are  elements  in  this  new  legislation  that  will  contri"bute  largely  to 
a  new  d.a,y  in  agriculture  in  tliis  nation.    We  have  more  people  on  the  farms  than 
ever  oefore,    T7e  should  embrace  this  opportunity  to  aicL  our  farmers  in  getting 
their  affairs  in  "better  order  which  will  permit  them  to  be  more  effective  citizens 
and  to  do  oetter  their  pa-rt  as  an  importaiit  elenent  of  the  nation.    It  is  pleasing 
to  have  tlie  Secretary  of  Agriculture  recogtiize  the  Extension  division  of  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  as  an  appropriate  means  of  aiding  in  the  administration  of  the 
new  moas'a.re,    I  have  confidence  tha,t  our  national  adi:iini  strati  on  with  the  cooper- 
ation of  Sta.te  administrations,  agricultural  colleges,  farm  organizati -^ns  and  the 
famers  themselves,  vdll  "bring  a"bout  "benefits  that  will  accrue  not  only  to  the 
producers  'out  also  to  the  consumers. 

A  ^ood  start  seems  to  have  "been  made  in  these  recent  weeks.    But  it  will  "be 
a  false  sta.rt  if  the  fundaiiientals  are  neglected.    The  agricultural  colleges  always 
have  stood  mth  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  in  working  out  fimdajnentals 
and  in  sliowing  their  application  in  national  regions,  in  single  states,  and  on 
individual  fcjns.    These  great  Federal  and  State  organizations  now  will  "be  more 
active  thcji  ever  "before.    It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  this  activity  will  "be  a 
powerful  influence  toward  putting  agriculture  on  a  higher  plane  than  it  has  oc- 
cupied for  more  than  a  dozen  years. 
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Ap.  interview  oetween  M.  S.  E-isenhower,  Director  of  I:if o£^t-iG;i_^_ and  Morse 
Salisb-ary,  chief  of  Radio  Service,  delivered  in  the  DepartmenT^oT'-^^ia^J^re 
period    of  the  Rational  ?am  and  Hone  Eour,  Friday,  May  19,  1933,  and  broaSc? 
l3y  a  network  of  50  associate  IJBC  radio  stations. 

— 0 — 

SALISBURY: 

At  the  Department  of  Agricialtiire  a  steady  stream  of  letters  has  poured  in  dur- 
ing the  past  wee'::  since  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  was  passed  and  signed  asl-c- 
ing  just  ahout  everj^  conceivable  question  concerning  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
and  so  on,    le  can't  answer  all  of  them  "by  radio.    But  we'll  try  to  answer  the  ones 
which  occ^JT  most  often  so  that  the  S'arm  a;id  Home  Hour  audience  may  get  a  reply 
more  quickly  than  it  can  he  given  "by  mail.    'Je've  prevailed  on  Mr.  Milton  S.  Eisen- 
hower, the  director  of  information  for  the  Department,  to  dig  up  the  answers  to 
some  of  these  typical  qxiestions  and  present  them  to  us  today.     I'll  play  inter- 
locutor on  "behalf  of  o^or  correspondents.    All  right,  Milton,  here's  one  that  crops 
up  time  and  again: 

Just  what  is  the  aim  of  the  Act?      I  canH  get  at  it  exactly  from  what  I  read 
and  hear. 

EISEITOTTER: 

Well,  it's  too  had  the  correspondents  who  ask  that  one  don't  have  a  copy  of 
the  Act.     I  wish  it  wore  possible  to  send  all  of  them  one.    But  our  supply  is 
limited.     If  yoii  do  liave  one  of  the  printed  copies  and  have  read  it,  you  know  the 
aim.    Briefly,  it  is  to_  raise  farm  prices.    But  I  imagine  I  should  answer  your  ques- 
tion more  comprehensively  than  tliat.    The  aim  is  clearly  stated  in  Section  2. 
Here,'  I'll  read  it,. 

"Section  2.    It  is  hereby  declared  to  "be  the  policy  of  Congress — 

"(l)  To  establish  and  maintain  s^ach  balance  between  the  riroduction  and  con- 
simcption  of  agricultural  commodities,  a:id  such  marketing  conditions  therefor,  as 
will  reestablish  -prices  to  farmers  at  a  level  t.'iat  will  give  agricultural  com- 
modities a  purchasing  power  with  respect  to  articles  that  farmers  bioy,  equivalent 
to  the  -Q'lrchasina:  power  of  agricultural  coiiinodities  in  the  base  period.      The  base 
period  in  the  case  of  all  agric-altural  corxiodities  except  tobacco  shall  be  the 
prewar  period,  August  1909-Jiily  1914,     In  the  case-  of  tobacco,  t-ie  base  period 
•shall  be  the  postwar  period,  A'ogust  1919- July  1928. 

"(2)  To  approach  such  equality  of  .purchasir^  power  bjr  gradual  correction  of 
the  present  ineq-j-alities  therein  at  as  rapid  a  rate  as  is  deemed  feasible  in  view 
of  the  c"arrent  cons;'anptive  dem^d  in  domestic  and  foreign  markets. 

"(3)  To  protect  the  consuners'  interest  by  readjusting  farm  production  at 
such  level  as  will  not  increase  the  -percentage  of  the  consuners'  retail  ex-pendi- 

(over) 


t Tires  for  agric^xLt'oral  connnodities ,  or  products  derived  therefrom,  vjhich  is  re- 
turned to  the  f  armor,  ahove  the  -percentage  v^hich  was  re  turned  to  the  f  amer  in  the 
prevrar  period,  A'og'a.st  1909-Jul7  1914." 

SALISBURY: 

•Tell,  that's  comprehensive  enoTJgh,  all  right.    But  your  reading  of  the  declara- 
tion of  policy  of  Congress,  Section  2  of  the  Act,  raises  some  more  of  those  ques- 
tions often  asked,    por  instance,  what  is  meant  by  "equality  of  p'orchasing  power" 
for  farm  products? 

SISEIH0T?35; 

I  takze  it,  th^t  question  means  "eq-aality  of  purchasing  power"  in  the  special 
sense  of  the  Act? 

SALISBURY; 

Yes. 

EISB1THDT7EE: 

Then  the  answer  is  this:     The  equality  of  purchasing  power  sought  "by  Congress 
will  he  attained  when  a  hushel  of  wheat  or  a  hale  of  cotton  or  a  hundred  potinds  of 
live  hog  will  h-jy  as  much  no n- agricultural  goods  as  the  same  ■'xiits  bought  in  the 
period  from  1909-1914.    You'll  have  to  except  tobacco  from  that  statement,  of  course. 
The  basis  of  calculating  equality  of  buying  power  for  tobacco  is  the  relationship 
that  existed  in  the  post-war,  rather  than  the  pre-war  years, 

» 

SALISBURY: 

T7ell,  that  leads  to  another  of  ten- repeated  question:     Tti^y  choose  1909-1914 
for  your  base  period  in  figuring  eq-oalitj^  of  p^orchasing  power? 

EISEITBD^IBH:    .  "  ■ 

Because  in  those  yeaj's,  the  output  of  agric-alture  and  the  other  producing 
groTiips,  their  prices,  and  their  returns  were  in  fair  balance.    Furthermore,  those 
five  years  represent  the  latest  approach  to  fair  price  relations  between  the  vari- 
ous gro^ups  that  we  ha.ve  had  in  the  last  23  years,  .  ■ 

SALISBURY: 

7ell ,  if  tlia^t's  tr-ae ,  why  isn't  the  1909-1914  period  made ^  the  basis  for  figur- 
ing eq^oality  of  pujrcl:iasing  power  of  tobacco? 

SISEI'TED'^H; 

"Tell,  as  ever^^one  Imows,  tobacco- cons-uming  habits  of  the  Anerican  people  have 
changed  radically  since  the  TTorld  TJar,    These  changes  have  affected  type,  price, 
and  method  of  growing  tobacco.    The  cigar et  industry  has  practically  grown  up  since 
the  war.    The  1909-1914  basis  of  figuring  equality  of  purchasing  power  would  be 
wholly  unfair  to  the  tobacco  grower.    That's  why  the  period  1919  to  1928  was  chj^sen 
for  this  commodity. 


SALISBURY: 


A:id  that  "brings  -Lip  a:iother  question.    TJhy  choose  wheat,  cotton,  corn  and  hogs, 
dairy  products,  to"baccos  and  rice  as  the  "basic  conoodities,  as  the  Act  does? 

EISE1THDT7ER: 

Here  are  the  reasons,    First,  they  have,  on  the  whole,  suffered  a  greater 
price  decline  tlian  have  other  farm  coimodities.    Second,  these  are  "basic  to  our 
agricultural  industries.    Changes  in  their  prices  strongly  influence  prices  of 
other  commodities.    Third,  for  all  of  them  except  dairy  products,  there  is  an  ex- 
portable surplus.    This  exporta"ble  surplus  fixes  the  domestic  price  of  the  com- 
modity.   Da.ir^''  products  at  present  swing  precariously  "back  and  forth  from  an  ex- 
port to  an  import  "basis.    Fourth,  and  finally,  all  these  commodities  except  fluid 
milk  are  put  through  a  manufacturing  process  to  prepare  them  for  humn  use.  Their 
supply  and  distrroution  can  "be  more  readily  regulated  while  they  are  in  the  process- 
ing ch^-nels  than  can  the  supply  and  distri"bution  of  such  products  as  eggs,  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  so  on,  that  are  sold  and  consmed  without  any  processing. 

SALISBURY; 

Very  well,    ITow  many  of  our  correspondents  are  wishing  to  Icnow  just  what 
powers  the  Secretary''  of  j^riculture  has  under  the  Act  to  "bring  ahout  the  desired 
end  of  raising  the  purchasing  power  of  farm  products? 

EISEITHDTJER; 

I  thought  we  h-ad  only  a  few  minutes.    You're  starting  out  now  on  a  half  hoiir's 

joh. 

SALISBURY; 

well,  make  it  as  "brief  as  you  can, 
EISEI-THOTTER; 

All  right.    i.Ial-t:i::!g  it  "brief,  and  lacking  somewhat  in  precise  detail,  the 
Secretary  under  the  Act  has  three  general  methods  to  employ  in  raising  prices. 

SALISBURY;    .  ••„.,. 

What's  Power  ITo.  1? 

EISBITHOwSR: 

He  can  enter  into  marketing  agreements  with  processors  and  others  to  reduce 
wastes  in  distrilDution.    Secretary  Wallace  explained  last  Saturday  night  that  the 
Act  malies  it  lawf-ol  and  pra.ctical  for  the  men  processing  and  handling  farm  products 
to  get  together  and  pnat  an  end  to  cut-throat  cor.'ipetition  and  wasteful  disorder. 

SALISBURY: 


Power  ITo.  2, 


The  Secretary  nay  arra:ige  V7ith  individual  farmers  to  reduce  their  acreage  or 
production  by  a  specified  anoimt ,  and  to  cotipensate  them  either  "by  paying-  rentals 

or  "by  making  direct  benefit  paynents. 

i 

SAXISBURYt  .■    .       •  , 

Power  ITo.  3.  ' 
SlSSimpv^: 

The  third  action  the  Secretary  is  empowered  to  take  applies  to  cotton  only. 
He  niay  give  cotton  growers  who  reduce  their  acreage  at  least  30  percent  an  option 
contract  for  an  equivalent  amount  of  cotton  from  stocks  now  owned  "by  the  Federal 
Government.  If  cotton  prices  rise,  the  grower  may  have  Ms  optioned  cotton  sold 
and  take  the  profit.  In  no  case  woiild  the  grower  he  liable  for  losses  incurred  in 
holding  this  cotton.  This  plan  may  be  used  either  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with 
rental  or  other  benefits  for  land  taizen  out  of  production. 

SALISBURY: 

And  now,  we've  only  a  few  seconds,  but  would  you  explain,  please,  the  provi- 
sions for  raising  the  funds  for  malcii'ig  these  benefit  payments  when  suid  as  they  are 
decided  upon? 

EISElTHOUSRi 

At  first,  the  f-oiids  to  make  rental  or  benefit  payments  would  come  from  the 
Federal  treasury.    Subsequently  they  would  be  derived  from  an  adjustment  tax  levied 
on  the  first  processing  of  the  basic  commodity  benefited.    Let  me  add  that  the  Act 
instructs  the  Secretarj-^  to  protect  the  interests  of  consumers  at  every  step  along 
the  Way;  also  that  the  Secretar^r  has  announced  that  action  under  the  Act  with  re- 
spect to  ajn^T-  commodity  will  be  on  the  motion  of  the  producers  and  h^adlers  of  the 
commodity.     They  \7ill  ■i:ieet  to  consider  the  facts  about  the  situation  of  each  com- 
modity and  to  recomr.iend  which  one  or  ones  of  the  powers  granted  in  the  Act  shall 
be  used  to  increaise  the  purchasing  power  of  the  commodity.    As  the' Secretary  said 
last  Sat-urda^''  night,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  is  not  a  hand- out  measui'e. 
It  simply  provides  new  Gover/jnental  machinery''  which  may  be  used  by  all  who  labor 
to  grow  and  bring  us  food  and  fabrics  to  organize,  to  put. their  business  in  order, 
and  to  mak:e  their  -jay  together  out  of  a  wilderness  of  economic  desolation  and  waste 
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ITo,  I  gaess  not.    He's  the  man  that  developed  those  methods  of  handling 
"big-team  hitches  in  the  spring  whea.t  region,  isn't  he? 

EISENHOWER: 

One  and  the  same. 

SALISBURY: 

I  wish  he'd  devise  a  hitch  to  get  himself  to  the  microphone.  But  I've 
got  his  promise  for  next  week  when  the  first  rush  is  out  of  the  way.  I  gaess 
your  next  subject  is  ahout  like  M.L*  -  doesn't  need  introduction  to  the  folks 
in  his  home  country.    I  mean  Cully  Cobb,  the  cotton  administrator. 

EISEHHOWER:  . 

No  introdactions  necessary  to  cotton  fa.rmers.    That's  right.    The  people 
in  the  North  may  not  have  heard  that  Cully  Cobb  is  editor  of  Progressive  Farmer 
and  Southern  Riiralist.    Mr.  Cobb^s  a  native  son  of  the  South.    He  started  in 
promoting  Southern  agriculture  with  his  first  breath,  which  was  drawn  49  years 
ago  in  Prospect,  Tennessee.    He  worked  his  way  through  Mississippi  A  &  M. 
Organized  the  first  agricultural  high  school  in  Mississippi.    Then  he  became 
State  agent  in  boys'  and  girls'  club  work;  later  assistant  director  of  extension; 
in  1919  made  editor-in-chief  of  Southern  Ruralist;  now  vice  president  and  an 
editor  of  Progressive  Farmer  and  Southern  Ruralist. 

■SALISBURY: 

Yes,  the  Farm  and  Home  audience  heard  Mr.  Cobb  two  years  a.go  at  the 
time  of  the  first  Land  Utilization  Conference  in  Chicago.    Hope  we'll  have  a 
chat  with  him  late  this  week.    Now,  Milton,  tell  us  about  Mr.  Shepard,-  the  ad- 
ministrator in  charge  of  trade  agreements  in  the  field  of  processing -and  distrib- 
uting packing  house  products. 

EISENHOWER: 

Well,  Mr.  Shepard' s  another  man  who  started  life  on  an  Iowa  farm.    He  was 
born  just  60  years  ago.    He  went  to  public  schools  in  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  Then, 
at  18,  he  went  to  work  as  a  $6.-a-week  office  boy  at  the  Cudahy  packing  plant  in 
Omaha.    He  went  up  the  ladder  to  the  job  of  director  and  vice-president  in  charge 
of  hog  and  pork  operations.    Two  years  ago  he  retired.    He  knows  the  packing 
business  from  A  to  Z .    He  negotiated  with  all  the  factors  in  the  industry  and 
with  foreign  Governments  during  the  War  as  a  member  of  committees  concerned  with 
the  production  and  distribution  of  foodstuffs  for  the  armed  forces  of  the  Allies 
including  the  United  States.., 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  we've  got  Mr.  Shepard  on  our  calling  list,  too.    Now,  Milton,  you've 
spent  so  "mch  time  talking  about  folks  that  you  won't  have  much  of  a  chance  to 
answer'  the  que.s-tions  tha.t  come,  to  our  open  meeting  from  Farm  and  Home  listeners. 
But  here  are  a  few  that  ma^cbe  you  can^  answer.^  in -a  few  words.    Here's  one  that's 
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often  asked.  Just  ho\v  does  the  new  na.tional  policy  for  agi^i culture  airr.  to  help 
far::ners,  anyway?   -■ 

EISSMDWER:  '  '  .  •  • 

I  can  answer  that  one  in  a  hurry.    The  new  policy  is  designed  to  give 
fa.rmers  greater  income.   

SALISBURY: 

Well  then,  everyone  wants  to  know;    How  many  farmers  will  he  helped  under 
the  new  policy? 

EISENHOWER: 

Perhaps  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  farmers  will  benefit  when  the 
action  on  wheat,  cotton,  and  corn  and  hogs  becomes  effective.    Others  may  he 
benefited  by  the  trade  agreements.    The  prices  of  all  farm  products  should  react 
to  a.  rise  in  the  prices  of  basic  products. 

SALISBURY: 

Let  me  ask  you  this  one.    It's  asked  me  dozens  of  times  every  week,  and 
in  scores  of  letters.    Today  we  have  want  in  the  midst  of  plenty.    What  answer 
does  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  make  to  tha.t? 

EISENHOWER: 

I  think  Mr.  Brand  answered  that  pretty  well  yesterday.    He  called  our 
attention  to  the  fact  that  when  the  farmer  has  no  money  to  buy  from  the  city, 
the  city  worker  loses  his  job  and  can't  pay  as  much  for  farm  products.  The 
Farm  Adjustment  program  is  to  break  through  this  vicious  circle.    The  idea  is 
that  if  we  take  steps  to  restore  the  ability  of  farmers  to  buy  from  the  city,-, 
we  shall  move  to  do  away  with  want  in  the  cities,  by  creating  jobs  there.  . 

SALISBURY: 

But  the  next  one  tha,t  always  comes  up  is:     Isn't  the  trouble  under- 
consumption, rather  than  overproduction? 

EISENHOWER: 

No  one  denies  tha.t  there  is  underconsumption.    I  don't  see  how  anyone  can 
deny  that  there's  overproduction.    There's  trouble  in  both  directions.    But  at 
that  the  amount  of  food  consumed  in  this  country  hasn't  declined  as  raach  as  you 
might  think.    People  have  gone  to  cheaper  forms  of  food,  to  take  up  some  of  the 
slack  brought  about  by  their  lower  buying  power.    Even  if  domestic  consuii5)tion 
were  back  to  normal,  farmers  would  still  be  producing  suipluses  of  most  staple 
commodities,  in  a.ddition  to  the  hea.vy  excess  stocks  now  on  hand. 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  let's  have  a  short  answer  to  this  one.    I  hear-  it  and  you  hear  it 
dozens  of  times  each  week.    Now.    The  Secretary  pf  Agriculture  talks  with  us  on 


the  radio  about  the  necessity  for  "bringing  our  farm  production  under  control. 
How  do  you  reconcile  this  with  the  fact  that  for  years  the  D<3partment  of  Agri- 
culture has  heen  urging  farmers  to  produce  more  and  showing  them  how  to  do  it? 

EISENHOWER: 

I  can  give  you  a  short  answer,  all  right.    The  Department  hasn' t  "been 
urging  farmers  to  produce  more.    Get  this.    The  recommendation  of  the  scientist 
uniformly  has  "been  to  produce  more  to  the  acre.    Do  you  see  the  point?  Not 
produce  more,  but  produce  more  to  the  acre.    For  10  years  the  Department  and  the 
State  Extension  Service  have  been  i spaing  Outlook  reports  designed  to  help  each 
grower  adjust  his  acj:*eage  to  the  market  that  exists  here  and  abroad  for  his 
product.    But  these  Outlook  reports,  and  other  efforts,  we  might  as  well 
acknowledge  candidly;  haven't  been  completely  effective,  because  a  man  can't 
adjust  his  own  production  with  any  certainty  of  greater  profit  unless  he  knows 
that  his  neighbors  will  do  likewise.    Therefore,  the  Adjustment  Act  empowers 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  lead  all  growers  in  collective  action  to  control 
production  if  they  find  it  wise  and  expedient  to  do  so.    That  is,  the  order 
won't  go  out  like  an  edict  from  the  throne.    Growers  and  handlers  of  basic  farm 
products  will  meet  and  face  the  situation  and  recommend  that  action,  in  their 
best  judgment,  should  be  taken  to  benefit  growers  of  each  product. 

Uow,  summarizing  what  I've  said  so  far:     The  Department  has  been  teaching 
greater  efficiency  —  l;)V7er  production  costs  —  greater  production  per  acre  or 
per  animal.    Furthermore,  we  want  efficiency  to  continue  and  to  increase.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  individual  adjustment  doesn't  work.    We  need  the  machinery  to 
make  collective  adjustment  possible. 

Mr.  peek  told  his  audience  a  week  ago  yesterday:  (I'm  quoting)  "Unless 
farmers  will  work  with  each  other  and  with  Government  in  not  producing  and 
sending  to  market  more  goods  than  consumers  at  home  and  abroad  want  and  have 
money  to  pay  for.  Government  cannot  maintain  fair  prices  and  restore  prices 
to  farmers  —  nobody  can."     (End  of  quotation) 

And  Secretary  Wallace  told  you  last  month:     (I'm  quoting) 

"^he  right  sort  of  farm  and  national  relief  should  encourage  and 
strengthen  farmer  cooperation.    I  believe  we  have  in  this  new  law  the  right 
sort  of  stimulus  to  that  end. 

"Unless,  as  we  lift  farm  prices,  we  also  unite  to  control  production  this 
plan  will  not  work  for  long.    And  the  only  way  we  can  effectively  control  pro- 
duction for  the  long  pull  is  for  you  farmers  to  organize  and  stick  and  do  it 
yourselves.    The  Act  offers  you  the  promise  of  a  balanced  abundance,  a  shared 
prcsperity  and  a  richer  life.    It  will  work  if  you  make  it  yours  and  if  you 
make  it  work."     (end  of  quotation) 

SALISBURY:    Well,  that's  the  longest  short  answer  I  ever  heard.    But  it  was 
complete.    I'll  say  that.    Come  again  later  on  this  week  and  have  another  open 
meeting  with  the  Farm  and  Home  audience. 


EISENHOWER:      Thanks,  I'll  be  glad  to. 


I 
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CLUB  mK  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  .QF  UAiltLAND  HAS  TAUG  HT ^  llu8l'^  ^  V  s  o 

A  radio  talk  by  Willigun  McNamaraV  ^lub  "boy.  Prince  S-e^geB,  Coi^aty^  a^,,^:^^, 
Maryland,  delivered  in  the JTational  4-H  club  radio  program!  Saturday,  June'  3, j 
1933,  broadcast,  by  a  network  of  ;S9-.  associate  KB C  radio  staiip2iSji;-.-___.__        _  I 

Every  year  at  College  Park  boys  and  girls  from  all  over  the  State  of 
Maryland  meet  in  a  State  Club  Week.    THose  "five  grand  aiid- glorious",  days  as 
they  are  best  known  to  . the  4-H,  members  throughout  the  State,  are  filled  with 
activity,  educational  as  well  as  /social .  "  - '■    '  =  .  • 

Camp,  fires  and  tribe  meetings' play  a' large  part  in  the  social  functions 
of  the  week.    The  boys  and  girls' are  divided  into  two  so-called  nations.  These 
nations  are  divided  into  tribes.    At  the  carapfire,  various  tribes  put  on  stunts. 
The  campfire  is  made  away  from  the  campus,  in  a- little  grove  of  trees,  close  to 
Mother  Uature.    All  of  the  ceremony  of  the  Indian  fire  lighting  is  observed  at 
the  canpfire.    While  all  the  boys  and  girls  are  silent,  and  the  wild  animal 
life  makes  itself  known  by  chiiping  from  the  insects  and  the  lonely  call  of  the 
whip-poor-will  the  campfire  is  lit.    During  the  campfire  the  Indian  custom  of 
showing  approval  is  used  instead  of  applauding. 

At  the  assembly  meetings  in  the  auditorium  many  well  known  men  and  women 
including  the  president  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  and  the  State  Boys'  Club 
Agent  and  the  G-irls'  Club  Agent,  add  inspiration  with  their  talks.    One  of  the 
most  inspiring  events  of  the  whole  week  is  the  All  Star  Consecration  Service. 
It  is  the  aim  of  every  un-initiated  member  to  become  an  All  Star. 

It  is  trae  that  these  incidents  serve  as  an  incentive  to  make  your  best 
better,  yet  the  more  direct  aid  comes  from  the  short  courses.  Every  one  has  a 
chance  to  take  a  short  course  in  the  field  he  has  chosen  for  his  project.  For 
three  years  I  have  been  enrolled  in  the  poultry  classes. 

The  instructors  for  these  classes  are  experts  in  their  fields.    I  believe 
many  a  boy  is  a  great  deal  better  off  because  he  attended  a  short  period  of 
instruction.    Much  of  my  own  knowledge  of  poultry  was  acquired  by  questioning 
the  instructors  and  older  members.    It  was  at  Club  Week  that  I  had  my  first 
experience  in  culling  chickens.    That  alone  has  saved  me  a  great  deal  for  I  can 
tell  what  chickens  will  produce  more  and  larger  eggs,  thereby  cutting  the  cost 
of  feeding  poor  layers. 

One  of  the  instructors  explained  why  it  was  necessary  to  study  every  lot 
of  chickens  in  reference  to  production,  feed. consumption  and  the  margin  of  profit 
made.    I  was  told  that  a  simple  yet  concise  record  would  prove  beneficial  in 
this  respect.    In  addition  to  a  record  of  egg  laying,  expenses  and  receipts, 
I  make  charts  comparing  each  month' s  egg  production,  cost,  receipts  and  loss  or 
profit  for  the  month.    This  enables  me  to  regulate  the  feeding.    I  have  been 
keeping  these  charts  for  three  years  and  find  it  profitable,  both  in  money  saved 
and  knowledge  acquired.    My  expenses  are  kept  low  and  my  receipts  high  by  using 
this  bit  of  information  gained  at  College  Park. 

Marketing  of  eggs,  the  next  inportant  thing  was  discussed  last  summer. 
Everyone  knows  that  fresh  eggs  of  uniform  shape  and  weight  are  alv/ays  in  demand. 
Even  if  the  price  is  low  the  quantity  sold  will  help  make  up  for  the  loss  in 
price,  for  it  is  a  general  occurrence  that  eggs  are  plentiful  when  prices  are 
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low.    Through  discassions  with  other: -13073'  I  havb  learned  that  most  of  them  sell 
at  wholes^ile  prices. •■  My  method  is ■  different.    My  father  vro-rks  for  a  large 
concarn  in  Washington,  D.C*    As  he  goes  to  work  I  take  my  eggs  in  and  sell  them 
most  of  the  time  about  five  cents  ahove  other  retail  prices.    In  this  manner  I 
run  no  chance  of  increasing  expenses'^ "by- retailing-' e^s-"'. as  is  the  general  rale. 

F'our  years  ago  there  were  not-  more  than  tsn.  poultry  raisers  with  more 
than  two  hundred  chickens  in  my  connianity.    With  the  instTuction  received  at 
Cluh  Week,  the  "boys  of  the  Oxen  Hill  4-H  cluh  "began  to  take  up  poultry  seriously. 
Now  there  are  at  least  twenty-five  ^or  thirty-  cluh  members  who  own  flocks. 

Some  of  the  neighbors  say  I  am  lucky  because  -I  have  such  a  low  mortality 
rate  in  baby  chicks.    I  am  not  denying  that  •■•I.  do  not  have:  some  luck,  bu-t  much 
of  my  success  with  chickens  is  due  to  the  many  aids  received  while  at  Club 
Week.    The  boys  who  have  not  attended  Club  Week  are  not  forgotten,  for  we  who 
have  been  there  pass  on  to  them  the  information  which  was  given  us. 


I  believe  every member  should  attend  his  State  Club  Week  because 
first,  information  is  given  that  is  hard  to  acquire  elsewhere;   second,  it  is 
a  great  opportunity  to  exchange  ideas  for  matual  benefit;  third,  it  is  edu- 
cational and  inspiring;  and  fourth,  it  better  enables  the  member  to  make  his 
best  better.  ■  ■  ■ 


4-H  CLUB  WORK  ^^&^M!^1^[G^'■'I0  COLLE^  ^-f  3-  R  A  R  Y 


A  radi  6  '•  t'a'ik  iDy  Mi  1  d  red  AXmk t^'dt ,  Sh enaii-g6  Count  y ,  IT ew  to  rk ,  deliver  ed  >  ■  - ' 
in  the  ITatiDii&l^^s!!  cIuId  radio  program,  Saturday-j  June  3,  1933 T^c^a^c^as^  .1^^^ 
network  of  59  asso'ciate  IJBC  radio'  stations. 


'   "Yek,  clul}  wo  Ik  inspired  a  lon'^iig  to  go  to  college  and  furtherniore  if  got 
me  there.    Had  it  not  been  for  the  contacts  made  throu^  4^H  activities,  I  would 
never  have  thcu^t  of  such  an_  undertcMng,    You  knoW",  college' for  inaiiy  young 
folks  is  as  mach  a  settled  event  as  grammar  scliooi.      Parent s^have  planned  it  and 
talked  it  over  with  them  from  childhood,  as  the  only  normal  thing  to  dot  These 
young  people  gD  on  to  Columbia^  Yassar,  Yale  or  sd me  other  college  without  ever 
haviiig  thou^t  of  doing  otherwise,    ^!he'only  d^ecision  they  have  to  make  is,  -"to 
v;hich  college  shall  I  go?"    Bit  in  my  f'amilyi  cdliege  was  considered  a  luxury, 

I  Joined  one  of  the  first  4^E  clubs  organized  in  our  county.    It  brou^t 
me  in  cont'axrb  with  maiiy  and  various  people"  through  our  club  meetings,  Eally  days* 
State  4-H  Congress,  State  Council  meetings,  CouTity  and  State  Camps,  national  Cl"iib' 
Congress  in  Chicago  and  the  leaders  Training  School  in  Springfield,  Mass.  I 
formed  some  valuable  friendships  and  acqiiaintances.    These  were  very  helpful  in 
planning  my  college  future.    I  was  frequently  greeted  mth  "Well,  Mildred,  ^nen 
vdll  you  be  coining  to  Cornell?"  or,  ""When  do  you  plan  to  enter  college  and  v&iere 
are  you  going?"    I  wanted  to  be  able  to  say,  "I'm  graduating  next  year  and  you 
sore  can  look  for  me  in  Cornell  nesrb  September." 

I  T/as  very,  very  anxious  to  go  on  to  college;  yet  it  seemod  I  was  to  be 
disappointed.    Money  was  not  available.    Somehow,  money  seons  to  play  a  big  part 
in  our  lives.    Dr.  Robert  G-,  Foster,  iho  was  formerly  associated  vdth  club 
work  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  B.C.,  at  about 
the  crucial  moment  gave  me  some  very  valuable  advice  in  trying  to  decide  for  the 
future.    He  assured  me  that  college  was  not  out  of  ray  reach  if  I  were  willing  to 
do  something  besides  wish;  and  if  gDing  to  college  were  going  to  meanb  as  much 
to  me  as  I  thought,  I  would  still  be  anxious  to  go  after  irorking  a  couple  of  years 
to  earn  money  for  it.    Much  encouragement  also  came  from  the  county  and  state 
4-H  extension  people. 

Upon  graduating  from  High  School,  I  found  a  place  to  irork  for  my  room  and 
board  and  attended  a  teachers  training  class,    I  had  three  very  pleasant  years 
teaching  school  and  acting  as  leader  of  the  local  4-.H  club.    At  the  end  of  this 
time,  I  found  myself  more  undecided  about  college  than  ever.    I  did  not  as  yet 
have  enou^  money  to  even  finish  two  years  of  college,    I  further  discovered  that 
I  lacked  some  entrance  credit.    Many  called  me  foolish  to  go  on  with  the  idea  of 
going  to  college.      But  I  completed  n^^  requirements  and  was  accepted  in  the 
University,    I  was  fomtunate  enough  to  get  a  place  to  woik  for  my  room  and  board. 
This  too,  I  feel,  has  increased  my  contacts  and  been  veiybroadening,  and  is  making 
the  money  earned  go  just  that  much  farther. 

You  may  say,  "4-H  club  work  may  have  encouraged  you  to  go  to  college  but 
how  could  you  go  without  money?    Did  club  work  help  you  financially? 
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I  feel  that  the  4-H  oluh- was  "partly  responsible  for  the  superior  teaching 
position  I  obtained.    It  was  throu^  the  club  news  ^^and  other  papers  that  printed 
4-.H  achievements  and  write-ups  that  lay  name  had  been  favor^y  brou^t  before  the 
public.    It  was  a  deciding  factor  in  getting  rqy  first  teaching  position.  My 
teaching  appointment  determined  whether  or  not  I  could  go  on  to  college,  for  the 
money  earned  from  this,  with  the  work  I  have  had  during  summers  and  wo  iking  for 
my  room  and  board  during  the  college  year  have  been  n^r  entire  source  of  support. 

My  work  in  the  4-H  homonaking  club  helped  me  to  save  by  making,  remaking, 
and  caring  for  my  clothes.    Most  of  us  can  look  well  if  we  spend  enou^ "money, 
but  it  tckes  some  planning,  advice,  and  ability  to  look  well  on  a  few  dollars. 


It  has  all  been  so  enjoyable  &nd  seemingly,  so  wrth  ishile,  that  my  only 
regret  is,  that  I  have  only  two  mo  re ''years  at  Cornells  • 

I  donH  want  you  4-H '  loeiiber  s  to  g  et  th©  -iii5)ression  that  I  think  ^ing 
to  college  is  the  only  thing  to^^trive  for.    It  isn't^    Whatever  your  ^eatest 
aspiration  may  be,  it  is  worth  woridLng  for.    If  you  desire  a  thing  strongly 
enou^,  you > will  not  be  content  until  you  have  achieved  it.    Mine  was  going  to 
College,  yours  may  be  something  (3ifferent,    Remember  always,  to  "Make  the  gDod 
better  and  the  better  best"  in  your  plans,  and  do  not  be  afraid  to  work,  even 
if  there  seems  no  immediate  reward. 


ike"  hew  yohk:  state  club,  con&hess.eoh  4^e  boys  ium  G-I 
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.  A  radio  talk  "by  W.  J.  .T?irri^t,  State  Club  Leader,  Ithaca,  IJew  York,  ._deliv^ 
ered  in  the  Rational  4^H  club  radio  program,  Saturday,  June  3.  1933,  broadcast 
by  a  network  of  59  associate  l-TBC  radio  stations. 


I  don't  knoY/  hov^  many  4r.H  club  folks  pi  an.  to  3D  to  college.    I  donH  even 
know  how  many  should  go.    But  I  do  know  that  any         club  boy  who  is  planning  to 
be  a  fejrmer  should  know  his  State  College  of  Agriculture,    He  should  be  personal- 
ly acquainted  with  it.    He  should  loiow  the  Dean,  the  Director  of  Extension,  the 
Director  of  the  Experiment  Station,  and  at  least  some  of  the  professors  -  es-  ■ 
pecially  thos«  in  the  extension  service.    He  will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to 
visit  his  State -College  of  Agriculture  and  know  of  the  work  of  the  Experiment 
Station.    He.  should  feel:'free  to  talk  over  his  problems  and  ask  foy  advice. 

The  same  is  true  of  4-H  ^rls.    They  should  by  all  means  know  their  State 
College  of  Home  Econonlcs  and  the  leading  people  there.    They  should  feel  free 
to  call  on  V their  college  for  advice  and  suggestions  either  in  person  or  by  let- 
ter.-   This  is  true  for  all.  4-H  club  gi rls,  -for  while  not  every  4-H  club  boy  will 
be  a  dirt  farmer,  every  4-H  club  ^rl  is  a  potential  home  maker.  •  If  she  is 
honest,  she  will  plan  her  life  accordingly  and  not  be  ashamed  to  admit  it. 

How,  I  have  said  that  I  do  not  know  how  many  of  you  should  go  to  college, 
By  that,  I  mean  attend  and  graduate  from  the  regular  4  year  course*    But  I  do 
know  that  you  will  be  well  repaid  for  having  a  personal  contact  with  the  institu- 
tions which  each  of  the  states  have  set  up  in  the  inte.rest  of  agriculture,  home- 
making,  and  country  life.    It  my  be  that  you  can  spend  only  a  limited  aritiunt 
of  time  and  money  on  your  education  and  that  a  special  two  year  course  vdiich 
Sonne  of  the  colleges  are  offering  will  meet  your  needs;  or  possibly,  one  or  more 
of  the  winter  short  cmrses  may  sp-^l  to  you,    A  good  many  4-H  club-  folks  attend 
each  of  these  types  of  college  classes.    Yet,  I  must  tell  you  that  if  all  you 
4-H  club  members  suddenly  decided  to  attend  one  of  these  types  of  courses,  there 
would  be  room  for  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  you, 

How  then  can  you  get  acquainted  with  your  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Home  Economics?     Club  people  have  thought  about  this  a  great  deal.    In  almost 
every  State,  they  have  provided  special  short  courses  for  4-H  members.  These 
are  usually  held  when  the  regular  college  classes  are  noti  n  session  so  that  the 
class  rooms,  doimitories,  and  instructors  may  be  available  for  club  folks.  In 
some  states  these  are  called  "4-H  Short  Courses",  in  some  states  "Junior  Eield 
Da5^s"  and  in  still  others  "4-H  Club  Congress^"      But  vdiatever  the  name,  the  pu-r- 
pose  is  much  the  same.    And  that  purpose  is  to  give  to  4-H  club  folks  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  and  know  their  State  Colleges,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
fessors, to  obtain  some  special  training,  and  to  get  a  taste  of  college  life. 
These  short  courses  do  just  this  though  thqy  are  seldom  more  than  a  week  long 
and  so  me  tine  s  only  a  few  days. 


Perhaps  I  can  "best'  tell  you  have  never  attended  one  of  these  eivents 
what  you  may  expect  hy  descriMng  "briefly  the  4~H  clah  Congress  -which  jve  hold.^  - 
every  year  at  Cornell  University,  .  ■;  ~  •:■  ..f:."  C 

In  the  first  place,  those    tiho  attend  mil  live  in  the  dormitories  and 
eat  in  the  cafeterias  just  like  regular  college  students.    They  will  be  shown 
ahout  the  grounds  and  throu^  the  oaildings.    They  will  spend  every  forenoon  in 
classes  and  a  paxt  of  each  afternoon  in  ^mes  and  recreation  including  svdmiring. 
There  will  "be  a  big  Rally  every  evening  with  singing  and  other  features.  You 
see,  we  try  to  remember'  what  the  4-Hs  stand  for  and  so  aim  to  nske  a  program  for 
head,  heart,  hands,  and  health. 

I  do  not  know  how  mny  will  attend  this  Club  Congress  ;thi.3  year.  Some- 
times we  have  had  as  many  as  t\T?enty-five  hundred.    Then  we  had  to  limit  the  number 
for  we  could  not  care  for  all  ^o  \7anted  to  come.    This  year  we  are  going  to 
let  down  the  bars  a  little  so  that  nore  can  come.    But  if  you  should  all  decide 
to  attend  these  special  4-H  short  courses  in  your  state,  not  all  of  you  could  be 
accommodated.    For  Uncle  Sam*  s  4-H  Club  is  really  a  big  army  -  almost  a  million" 
strong.  _ 

How- let  me  g[)  back  to  the  beginning,    I  don't  know  how  many  of  you  .would  ■ 
like  to  gp  to  college,     ,  I  don't  know  how  many  ^ould  gD,    I  do    know  some  yh.Q 
v/ould  like  to  and  cannot.    Eight  here  I  want  to  say  that  graduation  from  college 
is  not  necessary  for  success  in  faimng  or  homemaking,    Socae  of  .our  best  farmers 
have  never  graduated  from  college.    But  they  are  edacated.    They  educated  thenw 
selves  by  observing  their  nei^bors,  by  reading,  by  attending  farmers*  institutes 
and  extension  meetings,  S-nd  by  thinking  as  well  as  working.    So  don't  be  dis- 
couraged, .  Get  all  the  training  you  can  for  your  life  work.     Go  to  college  if  you 
can.    If  you-  cannot,  then  take  advantage  of  all  the  many  opportunities  that  are 
yours.    Read,  plan,  think,  TOik,  and  then  keep  on  reading,  planning,  thiriking, 
and  working.    Even  college  education  is  of  little  value  unless  one  keeps  on 
1  earni ng  aft er- 1  eaving  Coll  ege , 

You  4-H  club  folks  have  a  good  start,  better  than  your'  fathers  and  mothers 
had  at  your  age.    Make  the  most  of  it,  .  Make  the  best  better,  ' 
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^  Jul  1  i  1^31 

TJ.  S.  D&jja^i-iiieiit  of  AgrifcCtasB 


A  radio  talk  "by  Oscar  Phillips,  Comity  Agricult-aral  Agent,  St£ail-y-C<)'imty,"Hortlir-- 
Carolina,  delivered  in  the  Land- G-rant  College  radio  program,  W^asesdayp'J'i^e  21, 
1933,  "broadcast  "by  a  network  of  48  associate  NBC  radio  stations. 


Plans  for  finding  paying  markets  for  our  farm  products  have  teen  developing 
for  thirteen  years  in  Stanly  County,  ITorth  Carolina,    We  proceeded  on  the  idea  that 
OUT  "best  market  was  our  own  tables  and  feed  "bin.    After  we  had  provided  a  good  liv- 
ing for  the  homo.  We  tried  ..to  market  the  surplus  within  the  county,  and  then  sought 
an  outside  market  for  the  remainder  of  our  produce. 

We  fomid  early  that  to  secure  an  income  si^fficient  to  support  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living  we  had  to  take  a  definite  step  to  build  our  soil.    We  learned  that 
poor  soil  meant  high  production  and  marketing  costs  and  poor  quality  produce.  With 
such  produce,  a  paying  outside  market  was  inrpossilDle, 

We  had  to  find  a  plan  that  would  reclaim  and  "build  the  soil  to  profitable 
production  and  at  the  same  time  provide  a  living  for  the  people.    Legumes  of  all 
kinds  Were  called  in.    Terraces  and  soil  management  were  used;  more  livestock  was 
added  as  feed  could  be  produced  to  feed  it. 

;  Next,  we  found  the  little  plant  kiown  locally  as  Japan  Clover  growing  hero 
and  there  about  over  the  county.    Farmers  say  that  it  was  later  called  "Lespedeza" 
as  a  Sunday  name.    Our  folks  began  to  grow  this  lespedeza^  making  it  a  part  of  their 
rotation,  and  today,  25,000  to  35,000  acres  are  grown  annually  in  Stanly  county. 
The  legme  has  done  more  to  cut  the  cost  of  producing  crops  and  livestock  and  to 
increase  the  quality  of  our  produce  than  any  other  one  thing. 

Back  in  1920  the  income  from  Stanly's  2,400  farms  ceme  largely  from  the  sale 
of  6,000  to  7,000  bales  of  cotton.    Steps  were  taken  to  increase  the  poultry,  swine, 
dairy  cattle  and  sheep  as  the  farmers  wore  successful  in  growing  the  feed  for  theia. 
This  was  done  first  to  increase  home  consumption  of  these  products  so  as  to  safe- 
guard the  health  of  the  people  living  on  the  farm.    Then,  to  provide  a  surplus  of 
sufficient  quantity  to  market  economically,  and  to  provide  a  more  diversified  farm 
income. 

Along  with  this  the  Stanly  County  4-H  Poultry  Marketing  Organization  was  formec 
to  market  quality  poultry  products.    The  Stanly  County  Poultry  Association  followed. 
This  association  marketed  eggs  and  poultry  on  contracts  to  hotels  and  eating  houses 
and  carlot  shipments  to  outside  markets.    This  association  broadened  into  the 
Stanly  County  Mutual  Exchange,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  North  Carolina  to 
market  all  classes  of  farm  produce  and  to  handle  any  and  all  commodities  desired. 

In  addition  to  being  instrxmental  in  developing  a  local  poultry  plant,  the 
Exchange  directed  its  efforts  to  marketing  quality  farm  seeds.    The  cooperative 
marketing  of  cotton  was  also  included.    Stanly  i aimers  now  market  aimually  250,000 
to  500,000  pounds  of  surplus  lespedeza  seed.    They  own  and  operate  one  of  the  larg- 
est and  most  up  to  date  cleaning  outfits  to  be  had, 

( over) 
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So  the  work  grcvj  to  inhere  the  marketing  program  could  "be  enlarged.     The  Mutu^ 
Exchange,  cooperating  with  th©  lof^SLl  Merchants.  Association,  Rotary  and  Lions  Cliibs, 
business  and  professional  men  bf  ^th^  co"uhtv,  was  next  instr^jmental  in  bringing  a 
cheese  and  "butter  plant  to  the  county.    The  plant  came  largely  hecause  of  the  pro- 
gram':which  had  "been  under  way  'for_  several  years. 

As  a  result  of  all  this  and  the  splendid  rrianagement  of  oua:  industrial  plants 
and  lYelfare  Department,  when  want  was  so  acute  over  the  nation,  Stanly  County 
needed  less  relief  aid  than  any  other  co'onty  in  jKTorth  Carolina,  with  only  6.4 
percent  of  the  county's  population  receiving  federal  aid. 

To  give  one  direct  example,  of  the  progress  ma,de,  the  1932-farm  income  of  Farmr- 
er  A  with  six  in  family  and  of  Farmer  D  with  eight  in  his  family  could  he  given.  • 
Last  year  Farmer  A  sold  $288.00  wortln  of  hutterfat,  $85.00  worth  of  surplus  cattle, 
$451.40  worth  of  eggs  and  poultry,  $302.40  worth  of  s'orplus  fat  hogs,  one  live  pig 
for  $3.00  and-acolt  for  $100.00  making  a  total  of  $1,130.80  in  livestock  income. 
Farmer  D  sold  $5.00  .< worth  of  cattle,  $18.00  wbrth  of  poultry  and  eggs  and  $70.00 
worth  of  cotton 'or  a  total  farm  income  of  $93.00. 

Farmer  A's  income  was  worse  in  1920  th^n  was  Farmer  D's  income  in  1932,  How- 
ever, Farmer  A's  place  is  "becoming  more. fertile  each  year  now,  while  Farmer  D's 
place  is  on  the  road  to  soil  "bankruptcy. 

The  rural  men  and  women  and  their  co-partners,  the  business  and  professional 
men  of  the  county,  are  due  the  credit  for  developing  this  program.    Thoy  are  young 
in  cooperative  effort  as  yet  a:id  are  just  "beginning  to  "build  a  dependa'blc  marketing 
program,  out  they  are  "beginning  ,to  understand  each  other  and  the  way  seems  clearer 
for  greater  marketing  progres^s  in  .the  future. 


THE  fim  MORTGAGE  CBSDIT  ACT  OF  191^; 

A  radio  talk  "by  Willard  D.  Ellis,  President,  11th  District  Federal  Land 
Bank,  delivered  during  the  Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour  Friday,  June  30,  1933, 
over  Station  KGO  and  nine  other  stations  associated  with  the  Pacific  Division, 
National  Broadcasting  Company, 

<*  »•  ""oOOo*"  ** 

The  Emergency  Farm  Mortgage  Act  of  1933,  which  became  a  law  May  12, 
will  result  in  a  saving  of  millions  of  dollars  in  interest  to  farmers  and 
should  greatly  ease  the  farm  mortgage  situation. 

The  Act  reduces  the  interest  rate  on  all  Federal  Land  Bank  loans  to 
4-l/a  per  cent  for  a  five-year  period  ending  July  12,  193S.    Pates  were  pre- 
viously 5i  5-l/4>  5-1/2  and  b  per  cent.    The  Act  provides  that  "borrowers  who 
keep  up  their  interest,  taxes,  insurance  and  irrigation  or  drainage  charges 
will  not  "be  required  to  pay  instalments  on  principal,  unless  they  choose  to 
pay  them  ,  for  a  period  of  five  years  ending  July  12,  1938f    A  "borrower  may 
choose  not  to  pay  for  one  year,  two  years  or  any  numher  of  years  up  to  five 
years.    When  he  commences  to  pay  again  on  principal  his  payments  are  applied 
to  the  reduction  of  the  de"bt  in  just  the  same  way  they  were  in  the  past  nhen 
he  paid  his  full  instalments  of  interest  and  principal.    The  non-payment  of 
principal  for  a  period  of  five  years  simply  extends  the  date  of  final  payment 
of  the  loan  for  five  years. 

The  Act  provides  that  new  loans  made  will  carry  an  Interest  rate  of 
4-1/2  per  cent  until  July  12,  193S.    The  interest  rate  after  July  12,  I93S, 
will  pro"bably  "be  5  per  cent,  hut  not  over  that  rate. 

Loans  may  now  "be  made  direct  hy  Federal  Land  Banks  where  there  are  no 
national  farm  loan  associations  or  where  national  farm  loan  association  are 
not  now  making  new  loans.    The  interest  rate  on  direct  loans  will  he  5  per 
cent,  or  1/2  of  1  per  cent  higher  than  on  loans  made  through  national  farm 
loan  associations #    However,  any  farmer  obtaining  a  direct  loan  must  agree 
in  his  mortgage  that  when  and  if  a  national  farm  loan  association  is  formed 
in  his  territory  he  will  join  it.    If  he  joins  am  assocfefcion  and  if  his  loan 
is  in  good  standing,  his  interest  rat©  will  be  reduced  by  I/2  of  1  per  cent. 

\7hether  a  farmer  borrows  through  a  national  farm  loan  association  or 
direct  from  the  bank,  he  is  required  to  purchase  stock  equal  to  5  per  cent  of 
his  loan.    Stock  in  the  association  is  iss\ied  if  the  loan  is  obtained  direct. 

A  larger  loan  cannot  be  made  by  borrowing  directly  from  the  bank.  A 
Land  Bank  appi^aiser  will  appraise  the  property  in  any  event  and  the  same  limits 
apply  as  to  the  amounts  which  may  be  loaned.    The  law  limits  the  amount  to  50 
per  cent  of  the  appraised  normal  value  of  the  land,  plus  20  per  cent  of  the 
insured  permanent  improvements.    The  average  farm  commodity  prices  from  1905 
to  1914,  inclusive,  generally  will  be  used  in  appraising  farms  as  the  basis  for 
determining  values.    Of  course  reasonable  adjustments  will  have  to  be  made  in 
the  case  of  products  whose  relative  economic  condition  has  changed  since  that 
time.    Adjustments  will  also  have  to  be  made  to  take  care  of  situations  in 
certain  areas,    ^he  Federal  Land  Bank  does  not  intend  to  lend  on  depressed 
values;  nor  does  it  expect  to  lend  at  peak  values.    Obviously,  consideration 
must  be  given  to  increased  or  decreased  fixed  cliarges  such  as  taxes,  irrigation 
costs,  etc.  (over) 


Loans  may  be  made  xrp  to  $50,000  and  for  not  less  than  $100  to  any  in- 
dividual or  partnership.    Corporations  are  not  eligible.    Loans  from  $25,000 
to  $50,000  in  amovmt  may  "be  made  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Land  Bank 
Commissioner.    Formerly  the  maximm  loan  was  $25 » 000.    Preference  will  "be 
given  to  loans  of  $5,000  and  -under. 

Any  person  owning  farm  land  or  about  to  own  farrfl  land  is  deemed  eligible 
if  engaged  in  farming  operations  or  if  he  derives  the  principal  part  of  his 
income  from  farming  operations.    A  person  is  engaged  in  farming  operations  if 
he  cultivates  his  farm  land  personally  or  through  an  agent  or  through  a  tenant 
who  is  subject  to  his  control  or  management  or  if  he  operates  farm  land  be- 
longing to  another  person.    Although  not  himself  engaged  in  farming  operations, 
he  is  eligible  if  the  principal  part  of  his  income  is  derived  from  farming 
operations, carried  on  by  other  persona. 

Congress  has  given  the  Federal  Land  Eanlcs  authority  to  issue,  for  a  two- 
year  period  ending  May  12,  1935 »  a  maximum  of  $2,000,000,000  of  consolidated 
tax-exempt,  long-tera  bonds,  to  bear  not  to  exceed  4  per  cent  interest,  the 
interest  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  United  States.    These  bonds  may  be  used  in 
three  ways:    (l)  sold  to  the  investing  public  to  secure  funds  to  lend  on  the 
security  of  first  farm  mortgages;  (2)  to  be  exchanged  for  first  farm  mortgages 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Act;  (3)  for  a  period  of  one  year 
after  May  1st.  193"^}  such  bonds  may  be  sold  to  refund  outstanding  issues  of 
Federal  Land  Bank  boi^s,  provided  funds  from  s^ach  new  bonds  are  not  needed  to 
make  new  loans.    Bonds  exchanged  for  first  mortgages  can  not  be  in  excess  of 
the  unpaid  principal  of  the  mortgages  offered  in  exchange  or  50  per  cent  of 
the  appraised  normal  value  of  the  land  plus  20  per  cent  of  the  insured,  per- 
manent improvements,  whichever  is  the  smaller.    It  is  expected  that  many 
holders  of  farm  mortgages  will  be  willing  to  accept  less  than  the  face  value 
of  their  mortgages  in  order  to  obtain  a  security  upon  which  cash  can  be 
obtained  more  quickly  and  upon  which  the  interest  is  guaranteed.    When  bonds 
are  exchanged  for  mortgages  the  mortgages  axe  rewritten  by  the  Land  Bank  and 
the  borrower  will  be  given  the  benefit  of  any  reduction  obtained  through  the 
exchange.    Interest  rates  on  mortgages  obtained  through  exchanging  bonds  for 
mortgages  will  be  4-l/2  per  cent. 

The  Land  Bank  cannot  compel  a  holder  of  a  mortgage  to  scale  down  his 
debt.    It  is  a  question  of  negotiation.    In  the  case  of  failed  banks  there 
may  be  a  scaling  down  of  debt,  which  should  accomplish  two  desirable  things: 
scaling  down  the  farmer's  debt  and  hastening  the  liquidation  of  the  bank  by 
providing  funds  that  may  be  paid  to  depositors. 

LAHD  BAI^  C0;?-iISSI0NBR'S  L0AI7S .    The  Bmergency  Farm  Mortgage  Act  of 
1933  also  provided  a  fund  of  $200,000,000  to  be  loaned  by  the  Land  Bank 
Commissioner  in  the  new  Farm  Credit  Administration  to  farmers  for  the  follow- 
ing purposes: 

(1)  For  refinancing  any  of  their  indebtedness,  either  secured 

of  unsecured. 

(2)  To  supply  working  capital  for  farm  operations. 

(3)  To  redeem  or  repurchase  farm  property  owned  prior  to  fore- 

closure and  foreclosed  at  any  time  subsequent  to  July  1,  1931 • 

Agents  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  Commissioner  have  been  stationed  in  each 
Federal  Land  Bank  to  make  loans  from  this  special  Commissioner's  loan  fund. 
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A  cooperative  arrangement  has  "been  worked  out  "between  the  ConnnissioneT' s 
Agent  and  the  federal  Land  Bank  officials  so  that  if  an  application  for  a  loan 
comes  to  the  Federal  Land  Bank  and  it  is  not  within  the  provisions  of  the  bank 
to  make  such  a  loan  the  application  is  turned  over  to  the  Land  Bank  Commission- 
er's Agent  so  he  may  decide  whether  the  man  making  the  request  and  the  collater- 
al which  he  offers  may  qualify  for  a  Commissioner's  loan.    In  some  instances 
there  is  doubt  as  to  whether  the  loan  may  be  made  "by  the  hank  or  the  Agent— or 
the  loan  might  "be  made  "by  either.    In  such  cases,  the  appraiser  assigned  to 
make  the  appraisal  of  the  farm  property  offered  as  collateral  expedites  action 
still  further  "by  making  two  reports — one  for  the  -^gent  of  the  ^and  Bank  Com- 
missioner and  one  for  the  Federal  Land  Bank.    In  this  way  much  time  and  ex- 
pense are  saved*      It  not  infrequently  happens  thata  farmer  may  obtain  a  first 
mortgage  loan  from  the  Land  Bank  and  a  second  mortgage  loan  from  the  Commissio©- 
er. 

The  financial  condition  of  farmers  applying  for  loans  varies  widely.  Some 
have  never  had  a  first  mortgage  on  their  farms  but,  due  largely  to  the  low 
prices  of  farm  commodities  in  recent  years,  are  now  in  need  of  first  mortgage 
loans.    Such  farmers  should  apply  to  the  Federal  Land  Bank.    The  properties  of 
other  farmers  carry  first  mortgages  and  sometimes  second  mortgages*    Still  other 
farmers  have,  in  addition,  an  accumulation  of  other  debts  such  as  chattel 
mortgages  and  crop  liens  or  unsecured  debts.    The  latter  especially  may  have  to 
prevail  upon  their  creditors  to  scale  down  their  debts  before  they  can  qualify 
for  loans  f«sathe  Commissioner's  Agent,  for  there  are  distinct  limitations  upon 
the  loans  which  he  may  make.    Such  loans  cannot  exceed  $5,000  to  any  one  in- 
dividual.   The  Agent *s  loan,  together  with  all  prior  mortgages  or  other  prior 
evidences  of  indebtedness,  such  as  bond  lldns,  secured  by  the  farm  property 
may  not  exceed  75  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  property  offered  as 
collateral.    The  problem  of  adjustments  between  debtor  and  creditor  is  strictly 
a  matter  to  be  settled  between  them  or  between  them  and  the  court.    It  is  the 
job  of  the  Agent  of  the  Land  Bank  Commissioner  to  determine  if  he  will  make  a 
loan  and,  if  so,  for  how  much. 

This  brings  the  question  right  home  to  the  individual  farmer.    If  he  owns 
his  farm  free  of  all  encumbrances,  he  probably  should  have  a  loan  from  the 
Federal  Land  Bank*    If  he  has  a  second  mortgage  on  the  farm  and  if  he  has  other 
debts,  then  it  is  a  clear  case  of  "write  to  Commissioner's  A:^ent",  care  of 
Federal  Land  Banlc" 

The  farmer  should  tell  in  his  first  letter  what  he  has  to  offer  as  col- 
lateral security  for  a  loan,  such  as  his  farm— its  size,  value  and  general 
location — cattle,  implements,  crops,  etc.    Also  he  should  state  what  liens 
there  are  against  them  and  whether  he  ownes  other  debts.    The  Agent  will  not 
broadcast  this  information.    It  will  help  him  to  determine  whether  he  should 
send  the  applicant  a  form  of  application  blank,  which  requires  statements  of 
other  facts  much  more  in  detail* 

When  a  second  mortgage  loan  is  made  by  the  Commissioner's  Agent  it  is 
necessary  that  the  holder  of  the  first  mortgage  waive  foreclosure  rights  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Commissioner. 

Commissioner's  loans  are  made  for  varying  lengths  of  time.    Payments  on 
the  principal  may  be  made  annually  or  semi-anntially.    During  the  first  three 
years  a  loan  is  in  effect  a  borrower  will  not  be  required  to  make  payments  on 
the  principal  if  he  is  not  otherwise  in  default  with  respect  to  any  other  con- 
dition or  covenant  of  his  mortgage.    At  the  expiration  of  the  three-year  period 
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payments  on  the  principal,  e^ual  in  amount,  mnst  te  made  Tvith  each  annual  or  ^ 
semi-^annual  interest  payment  which  will  extinguish  the  deht  within  an  agreed 
period.    The  interest  rate  on  these  loans  cannot  exceed  5  pe^  cent  annually. 

All  secretary-treasurers  of  national  farm  loan  associations  may  accept 
applications  for  either  or  "both  Land  Bank  loans  and  Commissioner's  loans.  In 
addition  there  are  located  in  the  County  Agents'  offices  of  Nevada  and  Calif- 
ornia correspondents  of  the  Agent  of  the  Land  Bank  Commissioner,    '^hese  corres- 
pondents are  authorized  to  accept  applications  for  Commissioner's  loans. 

Farmers  in  Califcmia^  Kevada,  Arizona  and  Utah  are  served  by  the 
Berkeley  "bank.    Farmers  in  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Montana  are  served 
hy  the  Spokane  bank. 


A  STATS  4UH  CMP  lEXT  miE  GOOD 


A  radio  talk  l3y  1^^.  H.  Eo^drick,  Assistant  Director,  Weston,  West  Virginia, 
delivered  in  the  National  4-H  club  radio  program,  Saturday,  July  1,  1933,  "broad- 
cast "by  a  network  of  58  associate         radio  stations. 

It  is  well  indeed  in  the  "beginning  to  build  any  of  the  tools  of  education  with 
the  ideas  in  mind  for  which  it  is  to  be  used.    West  Virginia  "built  the  Mother  State 
Camp  of  the  United  States  knowing  very  definitely  that  it  was  to  be  used  for  the 
education  of  farm  boys  and  girls  through  4^H  club  work.     The  site  therefore  was  se- 
lected and  the  buildings  constructed  with  these  ideas  in  mind.    The  old  home  farm 
-where  "Stonewall"  Jackson  ~  spent  his  boyhood  has  brought  to  the  youth  of  West  Vir- 
ginia a  fighting  spirit  against  all  odds  to  make  good.    A  State  law  was  then  passed 
defining  the  purpose  of  the  camp  which  reads  as  follows,  quote.  There  is  hereby 
established  a  4-H  Camp  and  State  exhibit  of  boys  and  girls  club  ?rork  for  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  the  4-H  standards  of  living,  to  inspire  them  to  lift  themselves 
towards  these  standards  and  to  discover  and  train  leadership  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  excellence  in  agriculture  and  home  economics.    End  of  quote.    Our  first 
State  appropriation  then  followed.      The  bays  and  girls  bargained  with  the  State 
Board  of  Control  that  if  the  State  would  b-uy  the  ground,  build  the  necessary  As- 
sembly Hall  and  Dining  Hall,  that  they  would  do  the  rest.     The  State  has  even  gone 
further  than  that.     It  has  added  a  water  and  sewage  system  and  the  boys  and  girls 
have  built  twelve  coilnty  cottages  ranging  in  value  from  $4,500  to  $20,000. 

The  building  plan  was  worked  out  with  the  campus  educational  purpose  in  mind, 
A  landscape  architect  was  employed  to  lay  out  the  entire  plant  and  the  State  lent 
us  the  supervision  of  one  of  their  best  architects  to  fit  in  the  application  of  the 
4-H  principles  to  the  buildings  themselves.     Certain  laws  of  construction  were  laid 
down.    For  instance  no  imitation  materials  should  be  used,  and  the  front  entrances 
of  the  cottages  sho'old  have  a  hospitable  appearance.     The  "Upshur  County  cottage  ^7as 
built  of  stone  because  the  boys  and  girls  said  they  wanted  it  to  stand  as  long  as 
the  principles  of  4-H  club  work  do.    The  Harrison  County  cottage  being  located 
half  way  between  the  Dining  Hall  and  Assembly  Hall  was  built  for  largest  possible 
service  to  the  camp.     In  it  Is  a  large  over-flow  assembly  hall  and  a  dining  room 
and  kitchen.     These  not  only  take  care  of  the  over-flow  crowds,  but  are  thrown  into 
operation  when  there  is  only  a  small  crowd  in  camp.     The  Randolph  and  Webster  log 
cottages  bespeak  pioneering.     The  Gilmer  County  cot.tage  is  an  ideal  farm  home.  The 
Calhoun  County  cottage  shows  what  boys  and  girls  can  do  in  times  of  depression,  it 
was  built  by  volunteer  labor.    The  money  v/ith  wi:.ich  to  build  the  cottages  has  been 
raised  by  thousands  of  friends,  many  ice  cream  suppers  and  booths  at  the  fair.  The 
boys  and  girls  have  put  a  great  deal  into  the  camp  and  they  use  the  cottages  to  sta^ 
in  when  attending  their  leadership  programs. 

The  purpose  of  the  West  Virginia  State  4-H  Camp  is  to  discover  and  train  leade: 
ship.    Boys  and  girls  who  have  come  up  thro"ugh  its  practical  activities  are  holding 
high  positions  of  leadership  in  the  professions,  in  business  and  in  extension  work, 
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and  in  addition,  in  recent  years  have  ranked  at  the  top  in  ITational  4-H  contests. 
All  of  these  "boys  and  girls  credit  a  large  share  of  their  development  to  the  train- 
ing afforded  at  the  camp.     The  method  of  work  is  that  of  doin^  a  Masterpiece  T7hile 
you  are  yet  in  yovT  youth,..-         artistfe*  pictures  o.f ,  the  world's  great  geniuses 
have  "been  of  old,    passing  out  men  in  most  instances.    Biographies  tell  us  that 
these  men  made  their  first  great  contrihutions  to  society  Detween  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  twenty  and  this -is  exactly  the  age  of  those  attending  the  leadership  training 
programs  of  the  4-H-  cluh  work  in  all  of  our  States.     To  attempt  a  Masterpiece  means 
to  take  the  flaws  out  of  the  product.     The  struggle  of  accomplishment  forces  us  to 
realize  that  we  must  take  the  flaws  out  of  our  own  lives  before  we  can  make  an 
honest  pack  of  a  jar  of  tomatoes.    To  pack  a  jar  of  blackberries  that  scores  100 
percent  is  to  attempt  to  do  a  Masterpiece.    The  everla.sting  struggle  back  of  such 
effort  proves  that  we  have  master  workmanship. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  attendance  at  the  State  4-H  camp  is  the  county 
"cam-p.    Like  the  old  illustration  of  the  big  and  little  beans  in  the  jar,  when 
shal^en  up  by  work  and  play  and  stud^-^  the  best  b-^ys  and  girls  come  to  the  top.  As 
the    boys  and  girls  in  the  county  camps  show  capacity  for  development  they  are  hand- 
picked  and  sent  on  to  the'  State  Camp.     This  makes  a  continuous  flow  of  the  cream  of 
the  youth  of  any- State  and- malces  possible  development  much  easier  because  of  the 
type  of  youngsters  attending. 

About  75,000  folks  visited  the  cam-p  last  year  in  addition  to  3,500  regular 
campers  who  attended  as  much,  as  a  five  day  program.     The  place  is  run  on  a  con- 
tinuous schedule  of  leadership  training.     It  is  estimated  that  20,000  mountaineer 
youths  laavo  learned  the  ideals  of  the.  4>*-H- club  program  and  liave' caught  the  chal- 
lenge'of  successful  achievement  at  the  camp. 

It  has  placed  West  Virginia  on  record  as  backing  a  character  training  program 
which  sets  the  pattern  of  her  future  citizenship. 
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m  THIP  TO  THE  iTATIOlfAL  4-H  CAl.lP 


A  radio  talk  "by  Katharine  '.Tashburn,  'Jest  Virginia  4-K  club  girl,  delivered 
in  the  National  4r-H  club  radio  program,  Saturday,  July  1,  1933,  "broadcast  "by  a 
network'  of  58  associate  IIBC  radio  stations. 

■Every  year  in  June  two  4-H  iDoys  and  girls  from  each  State  and  some  rnemlDer  of 
the  state  extension  staff  are  sent  as  delegates  to  the  National  ^H  camp  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.'The  general  record  of  the  club  member,  including  outstanding  project 
work,  leadership  work  among  younger  club  members,  general  community  work,  and  in- 
dividual recognition  at  camps,  is  the  basis  upon  wiiich  one  is  selected  to  attend, 
I  was  one  of  the  four  selected  to  represent  the  Mountain  State  at  the  Fifth  national 
4-H  club  camp. 

Oil  the  first  evening  we  West  Virginians  found  ourselves  a  part  of  a  group  of 
160  boys  and  girls  who  representee^  40  states,     Throiigh  the  Extension  Division  of 
West  Virginia  University  which  made  our  going  possible,  we  felt  our  responsibility 
to  bring  back  to  other  club  members  as  much  information  as  possible,  and  be  better 
prepared  to  further  encourage  4-H  club  work  in  our  State.     The  camp  site  was  an  in- 
spiration   within  itself.     It  was  situated  on  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
grounds,  near  the  Department  Buildings,    On  the  green  grass  were  the  neat  rows  of 
tents  surrounded  by  elms  and  evergreens.     In  the  background  the  Washington  monument 
seemed  to.  remind  us  of  the  ideals  of  George  Washington. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  tell  all  the  things  that  we  learned  during  the  seven 
days  of  the  camp.    Each  day  began  with  flag  raising,  and  after  breakfast  the  camp 
assembled  in  the  auditori-um  of  the  National  Museiim  for  talks  by  some  of  the  nation' ^ 
outstanding  leaders. 

Dr.  Smith  of  the  United  States  Departm.ent  of  Agriculture,  welcomed  the  group. 
He  said,  "With  the  view  you  get  of  4-H  club  work  from  the  nation's  capitol,  we  ex- 
pect you  will  return  to  your  homes  and  be  a  larger  influence  in  rural  matters,  in 
education,  in  cooperation,  in  rural  social  life.      It  is  to  each  of  you  and  your 
associates  that  we  look  to  take  the  lead,  when  you  get  back  home,  in  making  agri- 
cultural and  rural  life  in  America  the  most  hospitable,  the  most  cultural,  the  most 
effective  and  satisfying  life  in  the  world,  1' 

Mrs,  Jane  Deeter  Rippin,  National  Director  of  G-irl  Scouts,  described  for  us 
the  six  rights  that  yough  has  in  life;  namely,  the  right  to  count  for  something; 
the  right  for  adventure;  the  right  for  romance,  that  is,  anything  that  will  break 
the  dull  routine  or  rh^^'thm  of  life;  the  right  of  joyousness;  the  right  of  love  and 
affection,  and  the  right  of  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  values  of  life. 

After  the  talks,  the  boys  and  girls  from  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west  met 
in  group  conferences  and  discussed  common  ideals,  attitudes,  and  aspirations.  We 
discussed  such  problems  as  the  choice  of  a  vocation,  .  social  and  family  relationship? 
personal  development,  and  ideals  for  service, 
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Each  day  after  tlie  conferneces  educational  tours  were  taken.     These  tours  were 
"by  "bus,  each  conference  group  in  its  Q\m  "bus  with  some  one  to  exDlain  the  places  we 
visited.     They  took  us  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricidture * s  experiment 
farm  at  Beltsville,  Md.  ,  to  St.  Alhan's  Cathedral,  Mount  Vernon,  the  home  of  George 
Washington,  the  Pan  American  Building,  and  the  Arlington  Cemetery,  where  we  viewed 
the  graves  of  *  our  nation's  soldiers!. 

At  Mo-unt  Vernon  a  "boy  from  Maine  and  a  girl  from  Washington  State  placed  a 
wreath  on  the  tomh  of  General  Washington.    A  wreath  was  also  placed  on  the  tomb  of 
the  unknown  soldier.    We  visited  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture's 
greenhouses  and  the  Lincoln  Memorial.     To  look  at  the  kind  face  of  Lincoln  chisled 
in  the  marhle  gave  a  new  meaning  to  the  words  of  his  Gettysburg  address  inscirxhed 
on  the  south  wall  of  the  memorial  "building. 

On  Sunday,  we  attended  services  at  the  church  in  Alexandria,  where  George 
Washington  worshipped.    The  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  the  Washington  Monment ,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  where  we  say  "The  Spirit  of  St.  Louis,"  and  the  Li"brary 
of  Congress  were  all  studied.     We  visited  the  White  House  one  day  at-  high  noon. 

Our  evening  programs  were  interesting,  consisting  of  a  play,  campfires,  a 
hanquet  and  an  evening  of  games  and  folk  dancing.     The  last  night  of  camp  was  a 
high  spot  in  the  week  to  the  West  Virginia  group.     We  were  seated  on  the  camp  grounqL 
near  the  pile  of  wood  that  was  to  be  the  last  camp  fire.    Presently  the  fire  was 
lighted,  and  as  the  wood  "began  to  crackle,  the  story  was  told  how  this  fire  was 
lighted  from  the  candle  with  which  Snow  Alfred,  a  West  Virginia  girl,  lighted  the 
closing  camp  fire. of  the  First  national  4-H' Camp  five  years  "before.     Then,  from 
the  central  fire,  candles  were  lighted  -until  every  mem"ber  of  the  camp  was  holding 
a  tiny  light.     Everyone  then  turned  from  the  fire  and  faced  the  direction  of  their 
respective  States,    A  resolve  went  forth  to  return  home  with  the  spirit  of  helpful- 
ness and  cooperation. 


Or 
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A  radio  talk  "by  M.  C.  Bond,  Marketing  Specialist,  Cornell  luni^versityl 


Ithaca,  ITew  York,  delivered  in  the  Land-G-rant  College  program  of  i^ednesday,  of  Agrlcolti 
July  19,  1933^  ^'^'^  broadcast  "by  a  network  of  hs  associate  iJBC  radio  stations. 
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Tnere  is  an  old  saying  that  may  "be  put  in  this  manner  —  "at  least  some 
small  gain- may  "be  obtained  from  even  a  great  catastrophe."     It  seems  to  me  that 
one  of  the  gains  to  agriculture  during  the  past  two  years  comes  from  the  progress 
made  in  preventing  losses  and  waste.     In  fact  this  experience  is  not  confined  to 
farmers.    Everyone  has  "been  forced  to  stop  up  the  leaks,  to  search  for  real 
values  and  find  ways  to  prevent  losses. 

In  talking  with  several  New  York  farmers  recently,   I  found  further  proof 
of  the  facts  shown  by  reports  that  dairymen  have  made  many  adjustments  to  prevent 
losses  and  waste.     I  shall  tell  you  of  a  few  of  these  preventives  that  seem  m.ost 
impo  rtant , 

Most  dairymen  are  watching  the  production  of  their  cows  more  carefully. 
Some  records  are  necessary  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  cow  is  paying  her  ^Tay. 
Those  farmers  who  are  members  of  a  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association,  or  are  in 
a  Dairy  Eecord  Club,  have  reliable  figures  once  each  month.    Other  dairymen  are 
making  use  of  such  information  as  they  have  to  chock  the  profit  and  loss  on  each 
cow. 

Such  infomation  is  essential  in  deciding  which  cows  to  cull  and  from 
which  cows  the  heifer  calves  should  be  raised.    Dairymen  are  now  more  critical  in 
selecting  the  calves  to  be  raised  and  the  cows  purchased  for  replacements. 

Disease  has  taken  a  tremendous  toll  on  mxany  farms.    Hany  dairjnnen  realize 
this  e.nd  by  adopting  a  program  of  disease  elimination  have  prevented  serious  loss 
and  waste.    Last  year  more  than  90>000  cattle  were  slaughtered  in  ITew  York  State 
as  part  of  the  program  to  stamp  out  tuberculosis  in  cattle.    Progress  is  being 
made  also  in  the  control  of  other  diseases  common  to  dairy  cattle.    Many  dairymen 
are  now  following  a  rather  com-plete  program  of  disease  control. 

Some  persons  have  a  vagae  idea  that  a  farmer  lives  comfortably  in  the 
country,  has  no  rent  to  pay  and  operates  a  business  having  low  fixed  costs.  Such 
an  impression  is  far  from  the  actual  situation.    One  of  the  major  changes  that 
farmers  have  had  to  meet  has  been  the  high  position  of  fixed  costs  such  as 
interest  and  taxes,  compared  v/ith  the  income  from  low  priced  farm  products.  This 
situation  has  made  it  necessary  to  reduce  cash  expenditures  as  mach  as  possible. 

In  order  to  make  the  best  use  of  available  cash  and  of  bank  credit,  many 
iJew  York  dairymen  take  a  farm  inventory  each  year  and  file  a  credit  statement  with 
the  banker.    The  farm  inventory  not  only  makes  it  easy  for  a  dairyman  to  figure 
out  what  he  owns  and  what  he  owes  and  thus  determine  his  net  worth,  but  by 
comparing  with  the  inventory  taken  last  year,  a  farmer  knows  how  raach  he  went 
ahead  or  behind  during  the  year.    The  inventory  also  provides  a  valuable  list 
of  the  farm  property  in  case  of  fire  or  need  for  settling  an  estate.    Using  the 
summaries  from  the  inventory  a  farmer  can  readily  fill  out  a  credit  statement  to 
file  with  the  banker,  as  the  basis  for  loans.    More  than  20,000  ITew  York  farmers 
request  inventory  and  credit  statement  books  each  year. 

(over) 
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Bankers,  merchants  and  fanners  have  cooperated  to  eliminate  the  losses 
that  always  go  with  a  "charge  account"  "business.    Farmers,  linovdng  that  the  credit 
costs  on  farm  supplies  vary  from  12  to  20  per  cent  of  the  sales  price,  plan  to 
ohtain  credit  from  the  bank  at  the  usual  interest  rate  and  get  a  substantial 
discount  hy  paying  cash  for  farm  supplies.    Discounts  for  cash  and  discounts  for 
quantity  purchases  are  an  essential  part  of  good  merchandising  and  wise  farm 
buying. 

Another  adjustment  that  has  been  made  rapidly  during  the  past,  year  is  in 
the  more  profitable  use  of  labor.    A  few  days  ago  a  good  dairyman  started  to 
apologize  for  not  mowing  a  part  of  his  large  lawn.    He  said,   "This  lavm  is  too 
large  for  'hard  times.'     In  good  times  we  like  to  dress  things  up  a  bit,  do 
things  for  pleasure  that  may  not  add  to  the  family  income,  but  in  'hard  times' 
when  hired  help  is  high  and  farm  prices  so  low,  we  have  to  spend  most  of  our 
time  on  work  that  will  bring  in  cash,    We  have  to  get  along  with  less  hired  help. 
The  farm  isn't  producing  as  raach  millv,  nor  as  many  eggs  as  last  year,  but  we  are 
getting  more  milk  and  more  eggs  per  man  and  that  will  help  to  pay  the  taxes  and 
interest  this  fall,"    Many  good  farmers  tell  a  similar  story  of  the  changes  they 
are  making  to.  make  more  productive  use  of  their  own.  and  hired  labor. 

These  adjustments  are  only  some  of  the  many  changes  that  farmers  have 
made  to  meet  changing  economic  conditions,    Farmers,   like  other  business  men, 
will  continue  to  mal^e  adjustments,  but  the  adjustment  problem  will  be  greatly 
simplified  for  all  types  of  business  men  if  a  stable  price  level  is  provided. 
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Soil  erosion  control  is  one  of  the  big  problems  on  many  Illinois  farms 
today,    Relatively  few  farmers  in  Illinois  realize  the  amount  and  value  of 
fertility  lost  by  soil  washing. 

Illinois  is  generally  considered  as  a  flat,  level  state.    Ko?/ever,  more 
than  7O/0  of  the  area  is  subject  to  varying  degrees  of  erosion.     It  is  estimated 
that  the  decreased  production  capacity  of  Illinois  farm  land  due  to  erosion  is 
equal  to  the  complete  destruction  annually  of  five  hundred  twenty  farms  of  one 
hundred  sixty  acres  each.    Patting  it  another  way,   it  is  the  equivalent  of  a 
one  hundred  sixty  acre  farm  destroyed  in  Illinois  every  seventeen  hours. 

The  soil  survey  reports' show  that  Illinois  has  an  area  of  almost  six 
million  acres  subject  to  destmctive  and  serious  erosion.    This  area  is  spreading 
each  year  and  muj.ch  of  it  is  already/'  abandoned  for  farming  purposes.    There  are 
also  over  12  million  acres  of  crop  land  subject  to  harmful  erosion.     In  addition 
to  the  above  acreages  there  are  apiDrdxim-ately  I6  million  acres  of  flat  land  on 
which  erosion  is  a  problem  on  the  long  slopes. 

Soil  erosion  is  caused  largely  by  ran  off  water.     Illinois  soil  was 
originally  clothed  with  forests  and  plant  growth  which  shielded  it "from  erosion. 
Since  man  has  used  the  timber  and  destroyed  the  plant  growth  on  the  rolling  lands, 
the  soils  have  been  laid  bare  and  robbed  of  organic  matter,  with  the  result  that 
the  force  of  water  flowing  over  the  ST).rface  of  the  ground  has  carried  away 
millions  of  tons  of  soil.     Good  crop  roto-tion  and  soil  management  practices  aid 
materially  in  controlling  erosion  but  where  they  do  not  offer  sufficient  control 
terracing  is  necessary. 

The  terracing  of  hill  sides  or  rolling  land  to  prevent  erosion  has  been 
practiced  since  Agriculture  began,  but  it  is  a  comparatively  new  practice  in 
Illinois,     In  fact,   it  is  only  about  ten  years  old. 


The  ty-pe  of  terrace  adapted  to  Illinois  farm  land  is  called  broad  base, 
or  Mangum  terrace.    These  terraces  consist  of  a  series  of  low  ridges,  built  across 
the  slope  at  intervals  of  from  SO  to  100  feet  to  catch  the  run  off  and  carry  it 
slowly  to  an  outlet  at  the  edge  of  the  field. 


These  ridges  or  terraces  are  so  constracted  that  ordinary  fann  practices 
and  crops  are  handled  the  same  as  before.    Tlhen  terraces  are  well  made  and  properly 
handled,   they  will  last  for  years  with  little  care. 

Crop  yield  records  of  the  University-  of  Illinois  Experiment  Station  at 
Vienna  in  Johnson  County  from.  1906  to  1915  show  tha.t  the  average  yields  of  com, 
wheat,  and  clover  were  more  than  doubled  on  the  plots  that  were  terraced.  Com 
yielded  31*^  bushels  on  the  terraced  plot,  lU.l  bushels  on  the  unterraccd  plot; 
wheat  9  bushels  on  the  terraced  plot,  U.6  bushels  on  the  unterraced  plot;  clover 
.6S  ton  on  the  terraced  plot  and  ,21  ton  on  the  unterraced  plot. 
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Williaifison  County  joins  Johnson  County; on  the  Forth  and  has  ahout  the  same 
soil  conditions.    As  county  agent  in  UTilliamsdn  County,   I  have  o"b served  some  ex- 
cellent results  in  terracing. 

Five  years  ago  Fosse  Brothers  hecame  convinced  that  their  rolling  land 
should  he  terraced  and  better  soil  management  practices  adopted.    One  hundred 
fifty  acres  of  this  farm  have  been  terraced  and  a  lime  and  legume  program c  arried 
on.     In  commenting  on  this  they  stated,   "Our  yields  have  been  increased  more  than 
100^  and  we  find  it  less  difficult  to  farm  the  land  now  than  before  terracing," 

.  On  the  farm  of  A.  A.  Becker,  20  acres  were  about  to  be  abandoned  after  he 
and  his  son  had  worked  a  week  cutting  brush  for  ditches.    After  building  terraces 
on  this  same  field,   it  required  less  labor  and  he  was  able  to  include  this  field 
in  his  regular  rotation.  • 

The  first. U-II  terracing  club  in  the  state  was  organized  two  years  ago  in 
ITilliamson  County.    As  a  result  of  the  club's  activity  five  other  counties  have 
become  interested  and  organized  terracing  clubs.    These  boys  learn  to  constrijct 
terraces  on  their  fathers'  farms.     With  the  enthusiasm  of  these  club  members 
greater  progress  in  terracing  is.  resulting. 

The  loss  of  soil  by  erosion  is  a  challenge  to  the  farmer.    If  a  big  fire 
were  sweeping  the  country,  doing  damage  at  the  rate  that  is  being  done  by  erosion, 
all  available  man  pov/er  would  b'e  mustered  to  combat  it.    But  in  the  case  of 
erosion  farmers  do  not  realize  the .damage  and  many  of  them  do  nothing  until  it 
is  too  late. 

To  overcome  this,  menace  in  Illinois  it  v/ill  be  necessary  for  farmers  to 
adopt  a  better  soil  management  and  land  utilization  program  that  will  include 
terracing,  good  crop  rotations,  plowing  under  organic  matter,  growing  of  more 
grasses  and  legumes  and  the  reforestation  of  lands  unsuitable  for  farming  purposes. 


•  jl -radio  talk  "by  Dr.  John  L.  CouLter,  Federal  Tariff  Conmi ssion.  Broadcast 
Monday,  July  24,  1933,  in  the  Department-: of  Agricaltare  period,  National  Farm 
and  Home  Hour,  "by  the  UBC  and  a  network  of  48  associate  radio  stations.;  1:00  P.M. 
E.S.T. 
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ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Faim  and  Home  Hour  audience; 

I  am  speaking  today  as  a  representative  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  .;• 
Administration  of.  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    I  have  consulted  with  a  commit^ 
tee  representing  the  sagar  industries  of  the  United  States  which  has  "been  drawing 
up  a  tentative  naiketing  agreement  to  stahilize  their  industries  and  maintain  the 
purchasing  power  of  growers,  producers,  and  processors  of  sugar. 

I  am  going  to  address  my  remarks  today  mainly  to  the  oeet  and  cane  sugar 
growers  in  this  aadience  and  to  consumers  of  ' sugar,  ,  : 


I  shall  try  to  report  to  you  the  nost  important  provisions  of  the  tentative 
sugar  mrketing  agreement..  But  first,  I  thiink  jou  sho'oLd  know  how  the  plan 
developed*  ^  . 

Even  before  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  was  passed  and  signed,  the  men 
of  the  sugar  industry  were  trying  to  turn  aside  the  threat  of  an  impending  surplus. 
Prices  had  oeen  "brougiit  to  a  level  that  was  fairly  satisfactory  "because  a. hurricane 
last  year  destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  crop  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  "because  the  Cubans 
33.ad  held  a  large  supply  off  the  market.    Also,  the  prospect  that  something  night 
"be  d.one  under-  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  to  "balance  supply  and  demand  for 
sugar  helped  to  steady  the  market. 

But  our,  "beet  sugar  growers  this  spring  were  increasing  their  plantings. 
Sugar  cane    growers  were  doing  the  same.    Philippine  growers,  planting  varieties  • 
with  higher  yield,  had  prospects  of  enormously  increasing  their  production.  In- 
creases also  were  in  prospect  in- our  Island  possessions  —  Hawaii,  Puerto  Eico, 
and  the  Vir^n  Island  —  and  in.Ca"ba, 

Altogether  the  maturing  sugar  crop  to  "be  sold  in  this  country  is  rou^ly 
estimated  at  7  million,  500  thousand  .-tons.    Against  that,  the  prospective  dcanand 
from  consumers  is  set-  at  6  million,  350  thousand  tons. 

ITaturally,  our  sa^ir  producers  %nd  processors  feared  that  this  fall  our 
beet  and  cane  sugar  growers  migit  again  have  to  sell  thfeir  crop  at  less  than  cost 
of  production, 

TOiat  %ere  they  to  do  about  it?  f 

Well,  some  of  them  proposed  that  an  arrangement  for  control  of  su^r  pro- 
duction be  worked  out  under  the  benefit. payment  provisions  of  lihe  Agricultural  Ad- 
jastment  Act,  That  could  not  be  done  because  sugar  was  not  included  in  the  Act  as 
one  of  the  basic  commodities.    Let  me  repeat  the  fact  that  sugar  acreage  cannot  be 
controlled  by  use  of  benefit  payments  under  the  provisions  of  the  Adjustment  Act. 
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To  resume  the  story.    Finding  that  svigax  acreage  could  not  "be  controlled  hy 
"benefit  payment  method^  .  the  men  of  the-  industry  asked  for  a  conference  with  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  officers  to  see' What  thoy  mi^t  do  under 
the,  marketing  agreonents  section  of  the  Act.    This  conference,  entirely  informal, 
and  meeting  isoleiy  for  the  purpose  of  getting  i'jifo imat ion,  was  held  in  Washington, 
on  June  27th, 

The  men  at  the  conference  decided  to  form  a  coraiiittee  to  draw  a  tentative 
marketing  agreencaat,  I  was  drafted  from  my  work  as  Tariff  Commissioner  to  serve 
as  chairman  ez-officio  of  this  committee. 

The  committee  now  has  completed  drafting  a  "basic  agreement.    It  has  "been 
su"biin.tted  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  he  has  "been  asked  to  call  a  public 
hearing  on  it.      The  date  of  the  hearing  is  to  "be  fixed  this  we^k.    It  probably 
will  "be  early  in  August,     At  the"  hearing  al.l  interested  parties  will  present  their 
opinions  and  reconmendations.    Following  the  hearing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
will  decide  whether  he  will  enter  into  the  agreement. 

There  is  the  story  of  the.  plan  for  stabilizing  the  sugar  industiy  throu^ 
a  marketing  agregnent, 

I  know  all  of  you  understand  that  the  agreement  as  now  drawn  is  purely 
tentative;  that  it  nust  be  submitted  to  a  public  hearing,  modified  as  the  Seci^ 
tary  deems  necessary,  and  entered  into  by  him  before  it  "becomes  effective. 

Uow,  with  that  understanding,  I  shall  give  you  the  provisions  in  the  agree- 
ment of  chief  interest  to  sugar  growers. 

You  growers  are  most  interested  in  knowing  whether  the  agreement  as  drawn 
will  affect  your  acreage  for  harvest  this  year.    The  answer  is  short.    It  will  not. 
The  committee  decided  to  specify  no    limitation  in  this  year's  sugar  crop  of  the 
continental  United  States, 

Then,  you  may  ask,  how  does  the  plan  for  stabilization  keep  the  supply  in 
line  with  the  demand  for  sugar?  .  . 

"The  agreement  accomplishes  this  end  by  limitijig  the  amounts  of  sugar  which 
can  be  put  on  our  markets.      A  basic  quota  is  assigned  to  United  States  beet  sugar 
areas.  United  States  cane  sugar  areas,  and  insular  areas.     I  don't  have  time  to 
give  you  the  detailed  figures  for  each  sugar  region's  quota.      However,  I  should 
point  out  that  the  representatives  of  the  sagar  industry  in  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Eico 
agreed  to  limit  their  marketings  of  sugar  to  about  95  percent  of  their  estimated 
production  for  this  year,  in  order  to  allow  the  quota  for  beet  and  cane  growers 
in  the  continental  United  States  to  be  fixed  at  100  percent  of  their  estimated  pro- 
duction this  year.    The  quota  for  the  Philippines  was  fixed  at  the  amount  indicated 
for  sugar  imports  from  the  islands  in  the  Independence  Act  passed  by  the  last 
Congress. 

Your  next  question,  I  taiow,  is  this:    How  are  you  going  to  keep  from  repeat- 
ing the  disastrous  experience    of  Brazil  with  its  . coffee  valorization  plan;  in 
other  words,  how  are  you  going  to  keep  the  reserve  stocks  held  off  the  market  from 
piling  to  ruinous  heists?    The  agreonent  takes  care  of  that  by  a  system  of  re-. 
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serves  for  the  over-qaota  portion  of  each  year's  crop  in  each  section,  and  a  re- 
qairement  that  when  the  reserves  exceed  a  certain  point,  the  quota  for  the  en^ 
suing  year  "be  cut  down  pro  rata.      That  will  prevent  the  piling  up  of  unbearable 
surpluses.    The  agreeinent,  by  the  way,  is  drawn  to  run  for  three  years,  and  to  be 
renewed  from  year  to  year  after -thalJ. 

Uow  you  Want  to  know  how  we  can  be  assured  that  all  the  elements  of  the 
sugar  industry  will  play  their  part  in  fulfilling  the  agreement.    Here  is  the 
machinery  set  up  to  ^ve  that  assurance.    Hrst,  a  Su.gar  Stabilization  Board  is 
created.    This  board  is  to  have  one  representative  from  each  of  these  groups; 
The  boot  producers  of  the  contineiital  United  States;  the  cane  growers  and  the  cane 
sugar  processors  of  the  continental  United  States;  the  refiners  of  the  continental 
United  States;  the  producers  and  processors  of  Hawaii;  the  producers  and  proces- 
sors of  the  Philippines;  the  producers  and  processors  of  Puerto  Eico  and  the 
Vir^n  Islands;  the  producers  and  processors  of  Cuba,    Eight  members  from  these 
groups.    A  ninth  member  of  the  Sugar  Stabilization  Board  will  be  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  his  agent.     The  Board  will  designate,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary,  a  chainnan,  not  representing  any  interest.    The  chairman  will  an- 
nounce daily  a  price  for  raw  sugar  figured  on  a  fair  formula  which  is  stipulated 
in  the  agreanent.    He  also  will  have  other  important  duties. 

To  make  certain  that  all  parties  to  the  agreement  will  fulfill  its  pro- 
visions uniformly,  the  Secretary  is  to  license  the  processors  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Agri cTdl tural  Marketing  Act, 

ITow  I  have  told  you  how  the  plan  developed,  how  it  now  stands  in  tentative 
form,  and  the    procedure  it  must  go  through  in  order  to  be  put  intu  effect,  I 
should  tell  you  also  that  the  quota  provisions  will  be  the  subject  of  mj.ch  dis- 
cussion at  the  hearings,  and  that  several  of  the  insular  areas  and  Cuba  have  filed 
exceptions  already  to  the  quotas  tentatively  assigned  them.      These  things  must 
be  threshed  out.    You  beet  growers  v/in  be  especially  interested  in  one  provision 
of  the  tentative  agreement.      This  provision  stipulates  that  if  price  benefits  or 
economies  in  operation  come  to  beet  processors  throu^  the  operation  of  the  agree- 
ment, they  are  to  be  shared  with  beet  growers  throu^  adjustment  of  contracts  now 
in  force  between  growers  and  processors.    Also  that  beet  producers  are  to  pay  their 
field  laborers  a  commensurate  return  per  acre  per  crop  depending  upon  the  price 
received  for  beets. 

There  are  many  other    provisions  of  the  tentative  agreonent,  of  course.  How- 
ever, I  have  given  you  the  principal  ones  of  interest  to  growers.  Remember,  you 
growers,  that  this  agreement  is  not  now  in  effect,  and  will  not  be  until  hearings 
are  concluded,  and  the  Secretary  has  accepted  it. 

Uow  a  Word  to  consumers.    The  preamble  to  the  agreement  says  that  one  pur- 
pose is  to  realize  the  aims  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,     As  Dr.  Howe, 
the  consumers'  counsel  of  the  Administration,  has  been  telling  you  in  these  pro- 
grams, one  aim  of  the  Adjustment  Act  is  to  protect  consumers  against  pyraniding 
and  profiteering  in  the  comnodi ties  affected  by  the  operations  under  the  Act,  A 
man  from  the  office  of  the  consumers*  counsel  will  represent  you  at  the  hearings. 
Facts  will  be  given  you  about  the  justifiable  increase  in  the  price  of  sugar,  if 
any,  caused  by  operation  of  the  agreement  if  and  when  it  goes  into  effect.  The  full 
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power  grajited  the  Secretary  and  the  Administrator  to  protect  consumers  whenever 
marketing  agreements  or  processing  taxes  go  into  effect  win  be  used  in -this  in- 
stance, as  in  others.  - 

To  "both  consumers  and  producers  of  sugar,  let  me  >say,  in  conclusion  that 
if  and  when  this  agreement  is  accepted  "by  the-  Secretary  and  goes  into  effect  we 
shall  ^ve  you  further  and  fuller  information  in  these  programs. 


Thank  you. 
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I  cm  a  member  of  the  Corner  Ketch  4--H  Club  of  ITew  Castle  County,  Delaware, 
and  have  been  enrolled  in  poultry,,  pi^,  dairy  calf  and  dairy  management  projects. 
I  have  been  more  interested  in  dairy  projects  than  I  have  been  in  the  others. 
At  the  present  time  I  have  two  parebreds  in  our  herd  of  forty  Guernseys.  Herd 
building  for  myself  has  been  rather  slow  becaase  of  the  over-production  of  ball 
calves. 

As  it  is  necessary  to  learn  all  you  can  about'  judging  cattle  to  carry  on 
a  successful  diary  project,  I  worked  myself  up  to  a  place  on  the  State  Dairy 
Cattle  Judging  Team,  representing  Delaware  at  the  National  Dairy  Show.    On  the 
judging  training  tours  I  always  tried  to  keep  my  eyes  open  for  any  useful  and 
practical  ideas  I  could  put  in  our  own  dairy. 

One  particular  thing  I  noticed,  the  different  dairy  farms  we  visited  all 
had  a  good,  safe  and  handy  bull  pen  for  bulls  that  got  too  big  to  hon-dle  and  too 
valuable  to  sell . 

The  more  I  saw  of  these  pens  the  more  I  thought  we  should  have  one  at 
home,  for  our  bull  was  getting  big  and  hard  to  handle,  but  he  was  too  good  a  bull 
to  have  to  sell.    Therefore,  we  started  to  build  a  bull  pen  by  t^ing  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  pens  I  had  seen  and  economizing  on  them  by   using  materials  we  had 
at  home.    Our  dairy  barn  is  one  of  those  barns  commonly  known  in  our  section  of 
the  State  as  "Cellar  Barns",  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill  with  the  cow  stables 
about  eight  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  on  one  side  of  the  barn. 

At  the  end  of  the  barn,  where  the  cow  stables  were,  was  a  stone  wall  built 
against  the  dirt.    Behind  this  wall  was  a  pit  the  level  of  the  cow  stables  as 
long  as  the  stable  and  about  fifteen  feet  wide.    This  pit  had  been  dug  out  to 
fill  in  our  barnyard.    We  decided  that  this  was  a  place  to  build  our  bull  pen. 
We  concreted  two  walls;  one  the  length  of  the  pen  and  one  the  width  of  the  pen. 
This  left  us  with  only  one  end  to  board  up  and  to  place  a  door  to  take  the  bull 
in  and  out  of  the  pen.    All  of  this  partition  was  made  of  oak  boards  nailed  on 
the  inside  of  the  ties  and  sills.    If  the  bull  butted  against  them  there  wasn*t 
any  do.nger  of  pushing  anj?-  boards  off.    Across  the  corner  of  the  pen  nearest  the 
door  cut  throughi  the  wall  into  the  cot/  stables,  we  made  the  stDiichion  and  feed 
trough.    We  had  two  inch  pipe  and  old  fp.rm  macliinc  axles  spaced  upright  six  inches 
aprxt.    T;|^ese  were  set  down  in  the  concrete  twelve  inches.    The  top  end  of  these 
uprights  wore  fastened  in  holes  bored  in  a  heavy  piece  of  hardwood  about  ton  inch- 
es thick  and  twelve  inches  wide.    One  end  of  this  piece  rested  on  and  was  bolted 
to  the  top  of  one  of  the  concrete  walls.    We  made  the  stanchion  by  leaving  a 
space  eighteen  inches  between  two  of  the  uprights.    Six  inches  below  the  top  was 
bolted  two  oak  pieces,  one  on  either  side  of  the  upri^ts. 
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The  same  thing  was;  done -s-ix -inches  .  from,  the  bottom.    One  of  the  uprights 
was  used  as  one  side  of  the  stanciaion.    The  other -^ide  of  jthe  stanchion  was  an  oak 
piece  four  inches  wide,  inch  and  a  half  thick  and  the  height  of  the  uprights. 
This  was  bolted  to  the  cross  pieces  at  the  bottom  to  act  as  a  hinge.    The  move- 
able side  of  the  stanchion  was  held  locked, by  a  small  hinged  wooden  piece  at  the 
top  which  dropped  down  in  back  of  the  moveable  piece  when  it  was  closed.    .  A 
water  cup  was  placed  at  the  side  of  the  feed  trou^  and  connected  to  the  cups  in 
the  cow  stables.    The  cost  of  this  pen  was  our  own  time,  cement  for  the  walls, 
and  tin  for  the  roof,  and  now  we  have  a  large,  safe  ball  pen. 

This  is  not  the  only  idea  I  have  fo'ond  useful ,  but  I  consider  it  the  most 
valuabl-e,  as  j^ou.  knov/  "The  bull  is  considered  half  the  herd,'^  -  •  • 

On  one  of  the  large  fams  we  visited  on  our  judging  tour,  the  o^vners  had 
converted  the  second  floor  of  an  unused  barn  into  a  very  satisfactory  and  prac- 
tical poultry  laying  house.    As  I  was  in  need  of  more  space  for  my  laying  flock, 
I  decided  to. change  part  of  our  bam,  which  was  liot  in  use,  into  a  laying  house  •  . 
similar  to  the  one  I  had  seen  on  our  tour.    This  was  done  with  a  very  small  cash 
outlay.  '■  ■      "    .  ■  ■ 

Througih  4-H  club  tours  and  club  work  in  generci  ,  I  have  observed  these 
and  many  other  new  ideas  of  better  management  and  labor  saving  practices  which 
I  have  put  to  use  on  our  own  farm. 

During  the  seven  years  I  have  been  in  4-H  work,  my  various  club  projects 
have -returned  me  a  net  profit  of  approximately  $1300.00,  and  I  have  gained  a  lot 
of  valuable  experience  and  new  ideas  of  farming.    I  have  learned  that  it  pays  to 
keep  a  record  on  all  farm  enterprises,  and  that  farming  may  be  made  a  profitable 
business  if  you  use  practical  methods  and  plan  your  work.--  ' 

Although  I  am  nearing  the         club  age  .  limit,  I  am  going  to  continue  in 
the  work  a-S  an  axtive  member  of  our  County  Junior  Advisory  Connittee. 

.     .  JUUUULJULJUUL 

II  It  wii'iiii  ii  mnr 
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miMA  'SI)gCATIOJTAL:-Vi^^^  4~H  CLUB  TOURS' 

A  radio  talk  iDy  i^arrjr,  '^.i,.  Ainsworth,  As.sociate  -State  Cliib  Efeader,  Purdue 
University,  iafayette,  Indiana,  delivered  i,n  the  l^ational  4-H  club  radio  pro- 
gram, Saturday,  August  5,  19.33,.  iDroadcast:  "by  a  network;  of  59  as_sociate  HBC 
radio  stations.  - 


In  Indiana,  we  consider  4-H  club  tours  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  : the 
methods  used  in  teaching,  because  boys  and  girls,  and  also  in  many  instances 
their  parents,  learn  by  see i^ng  what  the  other, members  are  doiiig,  ■  ■ 

Tours  have  genuine  educatifonal  value  when  properly  conducted,  with  teaching 
as  the  primary  objective,  regardles-s  of  how  important  may  be  the  social  contacts, 
and  all  of  us  -  leaders  and  clvb  members  alike  -  appreciate  this  side.    The  ex- 
tent of  this  educational  .value,  I  have  Just  mentioned  depends  very  largely  upon 
advance  plans  carefully  laid  and  .carried,  out  by  competent  leaders. 

Factors  that  we  consider  in  planning  a  tour  include: 

1.  A  suitable  date  for  the  particular  tirpe  of  tour. 

2.  A  reasonable  schedule  of  farm  visits  with  a  demonstration  or  specific 
study  at  each  stop. 

3.  Advance  publicity  and  Invitations  to  those  concerned.  (Invitations 
should  include  club  members,  parents  and  friends.) 

4.  A  satisfactory  meeting  place  for  the  start  of  the  tour. 

5.  Complete  instructions  given  at  the  meeting  place  by  the  leader. 

6.  proper  Guidance  of  the  discussion  at  each  farm  visit. 

7.  An  interesting  program  for  the  noon  hour. 

8.  A  complete  stonary  of  the  tour's  acconplisbments  at  the  last  stop. 


In  Indiana,  we  have  found  it  is  better  to  make  six  or  eight  stops  or  farm 
visits  in  one  day  and  make  each  stop  worthwhile  than  to  make  ton  or  twenty 
stops  in  "hurry  up"  fashion  with  very  little  time  to  observe  and  discuss  spe- 
cific problems.    I  think  any  of  you  club  members  or  leaders  listening  to  this 
program  today  who  have  been  on  a  tour  will  agree  with  me. 

We  have  found  the  study  at  each  farm  stop  should  emphasize  a  certain  phase 
of  the  project.    Per  example:     if  the  tour  is  a  livestock  tour  the  first  phase 
discussed  may  be  a  study  of  Feeding  Me thods  on  that  particular  farm.  Methods  of 
Sanitation  may  be  studied  at  the  second  farm.  Barn,  Stall  or  Pen  Arrangement 
for  that  kind  of  livestock  at  the  next,  and  so  on.     If  the  tour  is  a  crops  tour, 
the  first  stop  may  be  made  to  study  field  growth  of  that  particular  crop,  a 
study  of  fertilizers  at  the  second  farm,  methods  of  storing  the  croio  or  the  seed 
at  the  third  and  so  on.     In  other  words,  the  leader  plans  the  tour  with  teaching 
as  the  primary  objective, 
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We  arrange  schcd-oles  so  that  at  noon  tne  group  will  be  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
suitable  park,  picnic  gro'onds  or'a  farmstead  where  lunch  may -"be  served,    A  good 
old  lasMoned  .  I'plteh'-iiiH;  .or_^:npot^T.'uQ^^  satisf  ies  both  old  and 

yo-ang.    After  the  "dinner  comes  a  special  program  held  in  the  shade  where  all  cb21 
relax  and  he  comfortable,     This' pro'gram  may  include  short  talks  by  agents,  lead- 
ers or  others.    Club  members; may- jJut  on  a  demonstration  such  as  "Fitting  live- 
stock for  show",  "Treating  -  seed" ,  "ABjlanced  Ration","  or  any  other  demonstration 
that  would  be  of  teaching  value.    A  judging  contest  can  sometimes  be  held  if 
suitable  animals  or  products  are  available.    The  recreational  part  of  the  pro- 
gram also  receives  due  attention.    Singing,  games  and  h-umorous  stiants  tend  to 
balance  the  noon  hour.  ."  •  •^ 

At  the  last  farm  stop,  in  the  aifternoon,  the  leader  summarizes  the  im- 
portant practices  studied  during  the  to^'or.     In  Indiana,  we  h_ave  found  that  a 
good  way  to  do  this  is  by  questions' and  discussion.'    The  good  leader  will  ask 
questions  to  bring  about  the  desired  discussion,  ;  In  this  way  the  acconiplishnent s 
of  the  day  will  be  reviewed.     This  is  also  an  opportune  time  to  correct  any  i-iis- 
understanding  that  nay  exist,  or  to  clarify  any-  practices  that  may  seem  va^ae  or 
confusing.    Such  a  sumary  makes  fitting  climax  to  the  tour,  and  clinches  the 
lessons. 

And  now  may  I  repeat  so  that  you  will  be  sure  to  remember  it  -  4-H  club 
tours  in  Indiaiia,  and  other  states  too,  are  ver^^-  important  as  a  method  of  teach- 
ing.   They  have  educational  value  when  propetly  conducted  with  teaching  as  the 
primary  objective.    The  extent  of  the  educational  value  of  such  tours  depends 
veiy  largely  i^jon  advance  plans  carefully  made  and  carried  out  by  competent 
leaders.     The  necessity  of  having  competent  leadership  can  not  be  over  emphasized 
The  success,  not  onlj-  of  tours*  but  of'  the  entire  4-H  club  program  of  our  cauatry 
depends  upon  the  efficiency  of  our  leaders.    May  we  have  more  of  them. 


WH^T'S.DOIITQ-  mom  4-H  CLUB -IIEMBERS 
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A  radio  talk  "by  Reu-'oen  Brigham,  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  deliver- 
ed in  the  ITational  4-H  CIuId  .radio  program,  Saturday,  Au^st.  5,  1933,  TDroadcast 
"by  a  network  of  59  associate         radio  stations.  ,,  . . 


Any  4-H  club  njember  will  tell  you  that  ■  to' learn  to  do  , "by  doing  is  , the  , 
foundation  idea  of  successful  club  work.    But  successful  club  members  don't, 
stop  there..    OHiey  learn- as  well  from  seeing  what  others  do.    This  is  the  season 
of  tours  and  visits  to  4-H  club.f .arms,  and" 'homes .    Club  members  who  have  worked 
hard  on  what  they  have  been-  doing,.,' t'ake  time  'out  to  sec  what  progress  the  other 
fellow  is  mailing.  .'J...  '  .  . 

There  is  nothing  -quite  so  popular' among  club  members  as  the  community  tour. 
All  the  members  of  your  local  4-H  club  cJoi£e'  together  at  the  home  of  some  member 
and,  then,  start  out  to  see  and  to  learn  and  to  become  better  acquainted.  Each 
one  sees  where  the  other  member  lives,  how  he  lives  and  how  he  works.    Then  at 
the  end  of  the  day  there  may  be  a  picnic  or  a  party  and  an  hour  or  two  of  fun  and 
pleasure.    It  has  been  a  good  day  for  all,  • 

There  are  tours  going  on  everywhere  now.    Let's  see  how  club  members  go 
about  holding  them.    County  Agent  Ozlen  of  Princess  Anne  County,  Virginl^^  says 
that  each  of  the  seven  community  clubs  in  his  county  have  a  local  tour  ih  July 
meeting  every  year.    Parents  as  well  as  members  go  along  to  sec  and  loarn.  In 
San  Joaquin  County,  California,  all  of  the  clubs  in  the  cou.nty  join  in  one  tour 
and  pay  a  visit  to  an  esdiibition  by  each  club  of  what  its  members  have  done. 

TiBrjne  County,  Indiana  club  members  who  are  feeding  boef  animals  were  at 
home  to  otner  interested  members  and  parents.    The  tour  party  selected  three 
of  their  number  to  put  down  notes  on  nsthods  of  feeding.    At  the  end  of  the  tour 
these  notes  were  discussed.    Story  County,  lowa,  club  members  make  a  special 
point  of  the  judging  on  local  tours.      4-H  gardeners  as  well  as  livestock  members 
are  finding  that  the  judging  tour  is  a  good  way  to  see  and  to  learn.  Hancock 
County,  Mplne,  4-H  gardeners  carry  a  score  card  with  them  on  their  tours  and 
judge  the  gardens  visited  on  the  number  of  different  vegetables  grown,  on  the 
growth  ajid  condition  of  the  garden  with  regard  to  weeds  and  cultivation,  and  on 
the  effectiveness  of  disease  and  insect  control. 

Litchfield  County,  Connecticut,  4^H  club  members  growing  home  gardens  had 
another  kind  of  tour.    'JS^QJ  visited  a  number  of  successful  market  gardeners  in 
the  county.    Early  in  the  spring  they  visited  throe  of  these  successful  farm.ers 
to  see  how  they  start  their  plants.    Later  they  went  back  to  sec  them  again  to 
see  how  they  cultivated  their  crops,  and  graded  their  vegetables  for  sale. 
Windliain  County,  Conn.,  poultry  club  members  had  the  same  idea  of  seeing  what  the 
grown  ups  were  doing  and  of  learning  from  them.    These  Windham  County  boys  and 
girls  went  on  a  tour  to  three  commercial  plants  in  their  county.    Each  of  these 
plants  had  been  built  up  in  a  different  way,  and  each  had  its  lesson  for  them. 
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Do  cIuTd  menters  on  these  tours  see  and  learn  anything  "beside  how  to  grow 
crops  and  livestock?    Most  certainly.    They  not  only  study  judging  they  aim  to 
know  about  marketing",  too.  • 

Morgan  county  club  members  in  Utah  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  Logan 
milk  factory  and  the  Summit  County  club  girls  in  the  same  State  went  through  a 
dairy,  a  laundry  and  a  bakery  in  Salt  Lalce  City.    Orange  County,  California, 
club  members  have  one  educational  visit  for  each  month  of  their  club  year.  They 
have  gathered  informc?,tion  at  a  lemon  by-prodacts  plant,  an  avacado  packing  plant, 
a  meat  packing  plant,  sugar  factory,  pepper  products  plant  and  watched  tiie 
handling  of  produce  shipments  at  the  Lbs  Angeles  waterfront. 

And,  here's  a  variation  in  the  4-H  pro^rm  for  seeing  aad  lear]ai;ig.  The 
club  girls  of  Martin  and  Watonway  County,  Minnesota  have  made  themselves  respon- 
sible for  the  family  darning  and  patching.    Recently  they  have  held  several 
meetings  like  old-time  sewing  bees.    Each  girl  comes  dressed  as  nearly  as  possible 
as-.'her  grandmother  carrjring  the  sewing  box  full  of  darning  and  patching  that  mast 
be  finished  during  the  afternoon  meeting.    There's  no  chance  to  play  slacker  with 
all  those  sharp  4-H  eyes  on  you,  seeing  and  learhing. 

In  these  trying  days  I  like  to  thiiik  of  the  nine  hundred  ojid  twen,ty-five 
thousand  boys  and  girls  in  the  4-H  clubs  who  are  going  steadily  and  earnestly  a- 
about  their-  business  -  learning  to  do  by  doing  and  seeing  and  learning  oil  they 
coji.    You  are  the  real  hd"pe  of  our  future.'  You  are  the  advance  guard  of  real 
national  recovery.    Keep  up  your  good  workl 


L  I  B  R  -   R  Y 

A  radio  talk  "by  Edna  G-^^erneey,  Laporte  County,  Indiana  clu"b  girl,  de- 
livered in  the  National  4-H  club  radio  program,  Satiirday,  A-ugust  5,  1933, 
"broadcast  "by  a  network  of  59  associate  IIBC  radio  stations, 

Hell6,  4- PI  club  members  and  friends.     I  "bring  you  greetings  from  the  4-H 
clubs  of  Clinton  Township,  Laporte  County,  Indiana, 

4-H  club  -  work  means  much  to  girls  in  every  community;  but  perhaps,  not  in 
the  same  way  as  to  the  girls  in  my  community.    Our  township  is  strictly  rural, 
with  neither  social  nor  educational  activities  outside  of  the  consolidated 
school;  so  prior  to  our  4-H  organization  in  1922,  we  had  no  organization  to  hold 
us  together  and  give  us  opportunity  for  self-ex-ores sion  during  long  3i:immer  vaca- 
tions.   But  now  as  a  result  of  4-H  club  memberships  during  the  past  eleven  yep.rs, 
we  have  enjoyed  our  own  close  associations.    luring  this  period  our  club  has  had 
an  average  membership  of  17  girls.    County  fairs,  exhibits,  demonstrations, 
tours,  judging  contests,  banquets,  reunions,  and  camps  have  made  us  well  ac- 
quainted with  boys  and  girls  from  all  sections  of  Laporte  County  and  the  Sta.te 
of  Indiana,     Twenty-six  of  us  h^ve  been  awarded  trips  to  the  state  4-H  Round-up 
at  Purdue  University  and  two  of  us  have  attended  the  State  Fair  G-irls'  School 
at  the  Indiana  State  Fair,  where  we  met  boys  and  girls  from  over  the  state  and 
were  instructed  by  leading  men  and  women  of  Indiana, 

Five  of  us  have  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  with  national  groups  at 
the  National  Club  Congress  and  Live  Stock  Show.    Reports  of  these  special  events 
have  been  given  before  our  home  clubs  at  public  meetings,  for  we  believe  in 
sharing  accounts  of  our  good  times  with  the  public  back  home. 

We  have  been  allowed  to  take  as  many  projects  as  we  are  capable  of  finish- 
ing, ail  ways ,  stressing,  "Do  your  best  under  all  circumstances,  and  finish  on  time 
one  hundred  per  cent."    One  hundred  loercent  of  our  members  have  completed  their 
work  d-aring  10  of  the  11  years  car  club  h-a,s  been  organized. 

In  our  clothing  projects  we  have  followed  outlined  courses  of  garment 
construction,  studied  textiles,  suitable  lines  and  color  for  the  individual 
and  traced  the  evolutions  of  styles,  3y  using  this  knowledge  and  skill  our 
girls  are  able  to  be  tastefully  and  suitably  dressed  for  all  occasions. 

In  our  dress  revue  we  have  taken  pains  to  discuss,  in  a  friendly  way,  both 
the  good  and  bad  points  of  each  girl's  and  leader's  costumes. 

In  our  food  preparation  projects  our  girls  have  "taken  great  pride  in  serv- 
ing attractive,  economical,  and  well-balanced  meals. 

One  of  our  ^.irls  made  a  special  study  of  the  use  of  milk  and  milk  products, 
in  the  menu.    As  a  result  of  this  special  study  her  family  has  been  able  to 
dispose  profitably  of  their  surplus  milk  in  home-manufactured  products, 

(over) 
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After  one  joxmg  inan  in  our  coimn-unity  vie^wod  a  long  table  full  of  4-H  club 
"baking  exhi"bits,  he  tuTned  to  Ms  dad  and  said,  ""believe  me,  when  I  get  married 
I  am  going  to  pick  me.  a  4-p:  .clut-  g-irl -for  a  wife."    Well,  girls  iiiere  nay  be  more 
benefits  from  club  work  than  the  pride  o"f" work  well  done  and  the  prizes  won! 

Our  shelves  full  of  shiny  cans. of  fiuit,  vegetables,  pickl.es,  jelly,  and 
meats,  mean  that  o"ar  iam.ilies  can  enjoy  a  varied  as  well  as ■  economical  diet 
thro"ughout  the  year. 

Our  club  has  done  little  purely  health  project  work,  but  the  health  idea 
has  been  stressed  in  the  clothing,  foods,  baking,  and  canning  work. 

Some  of  us  older  members  loave  felt  our  responsibility,  and  wish  to  pass  on 
to  the  yoi:ingor  members  some  of  the  lessons  wo  have  learned,  so,  we  have  become 
junior  leaders.     ' Tis  said,  "Good  followers  nako  good  leaders,"  and  if  this  be 
true,  we  have  been  good  junior  leaders. 

Our  experiences  in  judging  clothing,  food,  baking,  and  canning  have  taught 
us  to  judge  for  ourselves  and  set  a  standard  toward  which  we  nay  work. 

We  have  been  especially  enthusiastic  about  demonstrating.    This  gives  us • 
a  chance  to  teach  o'or  best  methods  and  skill  to  each  other  and  to  the  public. 

A  woman  was  heard  to  remark  after  several  demonstrations,  "I  always  knew 
some  of  those  practices,  but  now  I  know  why  they  are  done  in  that  way."    Our  . 
club  girls  do  not  just  do  thin:^s  a  certain  way  because  some  one  else  does,  but 
they  search  out  the  reason  why.    Our  club  has  been  particularly  successful  in 
demonstration  contests,  winning  four  coimty  and  one  state  championship  in 
eleven  years. 

We  have  increased  our  general  knowledge  by  assigning  topics  for  outside 
reading. 

Our  club  has  done  a  great  deal  in  dramatics,  giving  a  number  of  plays, 
some  of  them  original;  and  we  have  been  very  successful  in  presenting  our 
achievement  programs  in  an  uiusual  and  comprehensive  manner, 

naturally,  we  are  very  proui  of  our  trophies,  many  prize  ribbons;  and 
we  are  more  than  grateful  for  the  $325  in  prizes  which  our  members  have  won.  , 

We  have  trained  heads  to  do  our  thinking 
We  have  skilled  hands  to  do  our  work 
We  have  hearts  that  are  loyal  and  true 
And  health  to  be  cheerf  ^jI  and  gay. 


^      /  FRUITS  MD  VE&ETABLES  /       f:,  ^  T 


A  radio  talk  "by  0.  W.  Holnes,  Federal-State  Market  Nevrg  Service  in  the 
Department  period  of  the  Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  Fridays,  Auenist  26,  1933, 
through  Station  EGO  and  eight  other  radio  stations  f^ssociatpd.  -with-ihe  Pacific 
Division,  National  Broadcasting  Company.  — -.--...^  


 oOo  


The  large  eastern  and  midwestem  markets  are  moderately  suBplied  vrith 
fruits  and  vegetables  at  this  period,  vrith  the  demand  sIott  to  fairly  good,  de- 
pending somewhat  on  the  product.    Shipment  of  the  leading  lines  of  produce  re- 
main about  two  thousand  cars  per  v:eek  day.    The  average  in  August  is  not  far 
belo^  thp.t  of  the  same  period  last  year,  although  last  season's  figures  -^ere 
only  three- fourths  those  of  the  ses,son  before.    Most  fruit  shipments,  however, 
are  less  than  a  yea.r  ago.     California's  total  shipments  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  much  lij'^ter  but  exceptions  include  lettuce,  onions,  -potatoes,  tomatoes, 
carrots  and  mixed  vegetables.    The  Pacific  HorthTrest  also  made  smaller  shipments 
of  most  lines  of  produce  this  year. 

Prevailing  prices  are  not  usually  considered  high,  but  many  of  them 
look  so,  compared  with  depression  levels  a  year  ago,  when  western  lettuce  sold 
at  $2-3,25  per  crate,  compared  with  recent  tops  of  $5.00.    Potatoes,  another 
example,  are  nearly  three  times  last  season's  price  in  some  markets.  Idaho 
Pussets  sold  yesterday  in  Chicago  at  $2.50-2.65  per  hundredweight,  compared 
with  about  $1.50  a  year  ago.    The  general  price  range  of  apples,  peaches,  pears 
and  sweet  potatoes,  however,  is  not  far  from  that  of  a  year  ago.  California 
apple  shipments  have  been  light  but  were  increasing  rapidly  in  late  August. 
After  this  week,  apple  shipments  from  the  Sebastopol  district  should  take  a 
decided  drop  a.s  the  bulk  of  the  apples  will  have  moved.    G-rowers  are  s^dd  to 
be  drying  m.ore  than  the  usual  amount  this  year.    The  general  range  of  eastern  and 
western  apples  was  65^  to  $1.25  through  most  of  the  m.onth,  but  some  markets 
dropped  off  5^  to  15^,    There  was  little  difference  between  eastern  and  mid- 
western  m-arkets.    The  trend  of  auction  prices  was  slightly  downward  after  the 
middle  of  August.     California  G-ravensteins  sold  over  the  iJew  York  auction  yes- 
terday for  an  average  of  $1.33  per  box,  while  one  week  ago  the  average  was 
$1.58,  a  cijrop  of  25^.    Supplies  of  nearby  apples  ^ere  more  than  ample  for  the 
slow  demand. 


California  Bart  let  t  pears  have  held  about  steac'y  this  m.onth  with  a  fair 
demand  reported.    Philadelphia,  however,  weakened  materially  yesterday  and 
averaged  $1.86  on  3621  boxes.    Most  lots  sold  between  $2  and  $3  per  box  with 
averages  generally  from  $2.20  to  $2.40.    Most  eastern  Bartlett  pears  are  being 
taken  for  cannir^g  purposes.     California  stock  appeajrs  to  have  e^.  preference  for 
fruit-stand  trade  in  eastern  markets. 


California  Kelsey  and  Grand  Duke  plums  were  in  moderate  supply  and  were 
selling  well  on  eastern  auctions.     Yesterc'^y,  crates  of  Kelseys  averaged  $1.30 
at  New  York,  while  Grand  Dukes  averaged  $1.41.    Presidents,  a  popular  variety 
sold  for  an  average  of  $1.99  in  the  same  ma,rket.    Nectarines  appeared  to  be 
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nore  plentiful  V?jicl  "boxes  in  He'^^  York  ranged  fron  $1.30  to  $1.90,  -^ith  an  .  . 
average  of  $1.66*'  "  ,.  '  .. 

Grapes  fron  California  tender!  sli.^htly  higher  after  the  r.iiddle  of 
Au,erast  averaging  $1.91  in  Ue^  York  for  Seedless  and  $2.20  for  Eed  Malagas.  The 
market  for  honeyball  and  honeyde^  nelons  vras  fairly  steady  since  the  middle  of 
Ai'i^st.    Some  overripe  stock,  hovrever,  hag  "been  selling  at  unus-a?„lly  lop-  prices. 
The  bulk  of  the  canta,loupe  receipts  in  some  markets  are  mi  devest  em  and  eastern 
grOTn.    A  fe77  cars  of  vrestern  cantaloupes  T/ere  refused  on  account  of  the  quality. 
Some  stock  from  Texas  and  Mexico  sold  in  llle'7  York  at  50^  to  $1.50  per  j-umho 
crate.    One  can  readily  see  that  after  deducting  the  shipping  costs  little  is 
left  for  the  rrovzer  or  shipper. 

A  few  cars  of  California  Elberta  peaches  -rere  offered  in  the  Kansas  City 
market  during  the  latter  half  of  AUfTdst .    California  J.  E.  Ha.les  sold  in  New 
York  at  $1.15  to  $1.65  per  lug,  giving  an  average  of  $1.19.    Eastern  peach 
mpj-kets  are  generally  holding  fairly  ^-^ell  for  the  best  lots. 

The  California  lettuce  position  improved  after  mid-Ai]^st  ^ith  good 
qua.lity  sellin?'?:  up  to  $5  per  crate  in  some  Lip.rkets.    TTashington  lettuce  was 
mostly  orc'd.nary  and  topped  aro-ond  $3.50.    Much  of  the  eastern  lettuce  is  of 
poor  quality  T^ith  light  heads  and  burned  leaves. 
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JUDGIl'IG  IS  All  II.!P0H!TA1E  PAIS  0?  U-H  CLII3  TTORI-C.  " 


A  radio  talk  by  Rex  Nisley,  cluli  "ooy,  Lexington,  lleDraska,  delivered' IgJJ";;^ 
the  National  U-H  clv!b  radio  -orograin,   Saturday,   September  2,  1933>  broadcast  by  a  ' 
network  of  5^  associate  '£B0  radio  stations. 

— ooOoo — 

As  I  stood  watching  a  great  transToort  pla.ne  swoop  down  gracefully  from  the 
air  and  glide  to  a  loeriect  landing,  I  realized  that  back  of  that  landing  was 
perfect  judgment,  and  back  of  such  judgment  lay  years  of  training. 

This  to  me  represents  the  idea  which  the  U~H  club  leaders  have  been  trying 
to  build  within  the  rarJ-rs  of  their  members  —  "accurate  judgment," 

Early  in  life  you  and  I  are  taught  that  some  things  are  good  and  som.e  are 
bad.    As  we  grow  older,  we  reach  an  age  of  responability  and  whether  we  succeed 
or  not  de-oends  u"ion  the  accuracy  of  our  jud:graents. 

The  ^11  club  m.ovement  represents  a  great  system  reaching  to  almost  every 
rural  comj^unity  in  the  United  StateSc 

Thoughtful  men  c^nd  women  looking  into  the  future  have  seen  the  need  of 
developing  the  boj^s  and  girls  of  this  land;  so  that  when  the  reins  of  agriculture 
are  held  within  their  hajids,  they  will  be  able  to  dri\^e  quietly' and  steadily 
forward  toward  the  goal  of  "accurate  judgment"  in  rela.tion  to  agricultural 
problems. 

My  work  has  been  mostly  in  agricultural  projects  princirjally  in  baby  beef 
club  work  although  I  have  had  two  years  of  work  in  a  lainb  club  and  three  years  in 
a  pu.rebred  swine  club.    The  things  that  I  have  learned  in  my  judging  work  are 
different  from  what  my  sister  has  learned  in  her  canning  or  girl's  room  club  vrark. 
I-Iowever,  the  principles  of  judging  are  the  same.    VJe  are  shown  what  the  ideal  is, 
why  and  how  it  is  so,  and  as  we  practice  we  mould  our  jud,gments  so  that  v/e  are 
better  able  to  recognize  the  nea,rest  ideal  whether  it  be  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  jar 
of  fruit,  a  calf,  or  an  ear  of  corn. 


Just  as  the  jjilot  of  the  transport  plane  had  to  go  through  hours  of  study, 
so  must  we.    Just  as  he  had  to  fly  his  "olane  putting  into  practice  the  things 
he  learned,   so  mi:.st  we  put  the  principles  of  judging  into  practice  if  we  expect 
them  to  become  a  part  of  us. 

In  judging  work  I  was  first  given  a  score  card  to  studjr.     This  iDointed  out 
the  different  parts  of  an  animal  and  the  iimportance  of  each.     IText  we  were  given 
a  talk  on  points  to  consider  in  judging  and  then  a  class  of  animals  was  placed 
before  us.    Hiat  a  moment'.     I  was  instructed  not  to  talk  to  anyone  else.  The 
responsibility  was  all  m.y  own  and  the  choice  I  made  good  or  bad  was  left  to  my 
judgment . 


The  next  part  shov/ed  T/hether  I  had  been  guessing  or  not.  IIov/  fussed  and 
numb  I  felt  v/hen  the  judge  ctilled  on  me  to  give  reasons  to  explain  my  placings. 
However,  just  as  fire  purifies  gold,   so  does  being  under  fire  bring  out  the 
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"better  qualities  that  are  in  us  and  give  us  nore  confidence  and  self  reliance. 
Ve  learn  to  form  decisions  and  explain  reasons  for  the  same.    This  is  reflected 
later  in  our  lives.    It  may  mean  the  selection  of-  a  better  herd  sire,  an  improved 
variety  of  corn,  a  more  attractive  liome,  or  any  numher  of  things. 

I  soon  learned  that  certain  parts  of  an  animal  produced  cuts  of  meat  more 
in  demand  than  others.    This  ta^oght  me  an  important  lesson.     If  I  could  find  out 
what  peoTDle  wanted  I  would  know  better  how  to  please  them.     I  studied  the  type 
of  calf  the  judges  wanted  and  as  a  result  I  showed  the  G-rand  Champion  Steer  in 
"both  the  4-H  and  open  classes  at  the  Ilehraska  State  ?air  in  193^  ^^-d  also  the 
Grand  Champion  4-11  steer  at  the  Denver  Stock  Show  in  1933*    I  have  also  had  a 
number  of  breed  chaiapions. 

In  spite  of  all  that  we  have  learned  by  the  score  card  method,  many  more 
things  are  learned  by  experience.    This  is  where  several  years  in  club  work  shows 
its  advantage.     Some  of  the  first  calves  I  picked  looked  proniising  enough  at  the 
start  but  the  breeding  and  ability  to  fatten  properly  was  not  back  of  them.  As 
a  result,  the3''  were  a  disappointment  to  mc.    By  conducting  farm  and  home  enter- 
prises for  a  number  of  years  and  demonstrating  their  value  to  others,  we  acquire 
much  knowledge  and  experience  that  malces  it  possible  for  lis  to  manifest  higher 
standards  of  judgm.ent  than  if  out  judging  was  done  solely  on  the  basis  of 
appearance  checked  against  the  score  card. 

lv!y  education  and  experience  have  been  greatly  broadened  by  club  judging 
work  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  leaders  of  this  great  work  will  never  feel 
that  their  judgment  was  misplaced  v7hen  they  selected  me  to  represent  the  club 
folks  of  ITebraska. 

Your  judgment  may  differ  from  mine.     I  may  never  be  able  to  become  a 
competent  judge  of  some  things,  while  you  may  forge  ahead  until  your  judgment  is 
undisputed,    "nderlj^'ing  this  is  the  fact  that  yoLi  and  I  have  been  taught  to 
shoulder  the  responsibility  of  doing  our  O'm  thinlr.ing  and  to  express  these  thoughts. 
This  is  why  I  thinlc  that  JuDailTG-  IS  All  II.iPORTAlIT  I>As€}  01  U-'I  CLU3  T703Z. 


DEMOi^"3TRA!riOITS  TBAIl^'  VIHOIl-JIA         CLUB  liEI.Sl^nS  TO  TIIIIIK  CmiGLY , 


A  radio  talh  Toy  V.iss  ilallie  L.  Hughes,  State  G-irls'  Olub  Agent,  Blacksburg, 
Virginia,  delivered  in  the  iJational  U-II  CIud  radio  progrojii,  Saturday,  Septeiiiber  2, 
1933»  hroadcast  by  a  network  of  5^  associate  130  radio  stations. 

— oooOooo — 

At  almost  any  time  during  the  '-/ear  one  may  listen  into  farm  homes  through- 
out Virginia,  \mere  there  are  h-ll  Clubs  in  the  community  and  hear  something  like 
the  following  conversation  between  mother  and  daughter: 

Ilother  spea]£ing  -  "'Tnat  on  earth  are  you  thinlcing  about,  Mary?    For  the  last 
hour  you  have  been  sitting  there,   saying  nothing  and  gazing  into  space." 

And  Mary  answers:     "I'm  just  planning  the  demonstration  I  am  to  give  at  the 
club  meeting  next  month." 

"Demonstration  -  what  is  that?"  asks  Mother. 

"Ivhy,  Mother,   I  thought  you  saw  us  practicing  for  the  one  we  gave  at  the 
club  last  wee]',   and  v/e  must  give  lots  of  them  in  order  to  cnj.o.lify  for  the  county 
meeting  and  then,   if  we  are  good  enough  to  go  on  to  the  State  meeting.     ITo,  there 
is  no  prize,   it  is  just  a  part  of  our  club  program,   o^.ir  leader  tells  us  that  the 
best  way  to  learn  things  is  to  do  them..     So  if  we  wish  to  talie  part  in  a  single 
demionstrat ion,  whether  mailing  bread,  mending  furniture,   selecting  sr.itable 
clothes  or  washing  hose,   first  we  have  to  understand  v/hat  we  want  to  do,  learn 
how  to  do  it  by  .oracticj.ng  at  home,  and  then  write  our  own  talks  and  stand  up 
before  an  audience  and  tell  why  vjq  do  each  thing." 

Mother  shov.'S  she  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  work  by  her  answer:  "I 
didn't  realize  that  Y/as  what  3'ou  were  doing  in  the  club.    Of  course,  when  you 
spend  so  much  time  thinl-iing  and  planning  and  practicing  how  to  do  usef^ll  things 
you  are  boLvnd  to  rem.ember  them,    Aad  the  folks  looking  on  are  more  interested  and 
■ujiderstand  better,   for  seeing  is  believing,   you  know." 

All  those  who  attended  the  State  U-II  Club  Week  in  Virginia  last  month  had 
ample  opportunit.y  to  apprecia.te  the  t:.:^Lth  of  Mother's  observation.     Club  girls 
from  all  over  the  state  demonstrated  to  the  grouT.->s  assemibled  such  things  as  hoy/ 
to  PACK  A  SCHOOL  njlICIi;   Sm  Al'  An]T2ACTIV2  TADLSfsZZVS  PAZDY  IB?IlESIiiiSi?rS  Aj?  L0I7 
COST;  AZElAiTGE  rLO'TEHS;  E51D:^C0::^A]:S  A  HOOM;  or  MAKE  A  HDOKED  HQG.     The  methods  were 
scientific  as  vrell  as  practical  and  v/ere  based  u"oon  the  information  gained  in 
club  meetings  throughout  the  year.     Demonstrations  as  given  in  Virginia  represent 
the  member's  cl-j.b  work  and  '^ast  be  original  com-oo  sit  ions.    Before  a  member  may 
give  a  demonstration  she  nuist  know  b--  "oractice  hov:  to  do  the  vrork  involved;  be 
able  to  ]pla:n.  and  present  it  to  an  audicjnco.     As  you  see,   this  calls  for  much  time 
and  thought  on  the  girl's  part  and  is  a  challenge  to  her  originality  and 
initiative,  and  to  her  ability  to  thin.k  and  plan  constructively.     In  addition  to 
this  she  selects  the  necessary  equi-o'irient ,  assembles  it  and  gives  the  demonstration 
Y/ithin  the  time  lim.it  set  for  her.     Thus,   you  see,   the  girl  is  taught  not  only 
to  thinli  thror.gh  a  given  subject,  but  to  e^q^lain  it  by  words  tiiaed  to  suitable 
action. 
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A  single  demonstration  may  mean  weeks  of  thinlcing,   studying  s.nd  practicing 
at  home,   in  order  to  formulate  adequate  plans  which  must  "be  translated  into 
words  that  will  state  simply  and  effectively  the  lesson  to  he  presented.  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  other  phase  of  the         Cluh  program  that  does  more  to  develop 
the  individual  than  the  training  received  from  planning  and  giving  a  worthwhile 
demonstration.     In  addition  to  dtiimilating  clear  thirJ.z5.ng,  developing  originality 
and  acquiring  skill  in  handling  words,  ohjects  and  actions  at  the  same  time,  the 
members  are  prepared  to  he  of  real  service  to  others.    Especially  is  this  true 
at  this  time,  when  local  relief  coinjnitt ees  are  calling  for  services  of  women  and 
girls  qualified  to  demonstrate  food  preservation  and  other  home  activities. 

Every  year,  we  find  from  records  of  thousands  of  girls  and  hoys  wilio  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  phase  of  cluh  work  that  many  of  them  have  heen  turned 
from  vague  ideas  as  to  their  future  work  into  definite  plans  for  a  vocation. 

To  snm  the  miatter  up,   the  a'oilitj^  to  give  a  good  dem.onst ration  requires 
careful  planning,   sure  knowledge,   skillfv.l  use  of  epLiipment,  attention  to  detail, 
and  appreciation  of  the  value  of  time.     Farther,   it  develops  clear  thinking, 
poise  in  presenting  information  and  self  confidence  in  answering  questions  and 
defending  a  position,  all  tremendous  values  in  life. 


L  I  B  P  A  R  r 
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iiOM  jurc-iiiCr  corirrjBUTZs  to  the  U-ii  club  I,SI,-3Sri»fe  eixjoatioit 
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A  radio  talk  "hy  Miss  Florence  Hall,  Extension  Service,  Jin  the  I'ational 
Farm  and  Home  Hour  Saturday,   September  2,  1933>  ^■I'l^  'oroadcast  Jby -a- network  of  5S 
associate  iBC  reidio  stations.  -  

— coOoo — 

Wliile  Hex  Ilisley  was  spealiiing  of  his  judging  work  it  occurred  to  me  that 
judging  is  something  we  all  do  every  day,  though  we  ma^^^  not  realize  it.    VJe  judge 
our  neignbors'  clothes,   their  front  yards  and  their  actions.     We  unconsciously 
compare  the  thing  we  judge  with  a.  r.i^ntal  picture  we  have  set  u-o  as  a  desirable 
standard.     IThen  we  buy  e.  pair  of  shoes  we  try  on  several  pair  and  finally  decide 
on  a  pair  that  we  thinii  fits  well,   loohs  well  and  will  wear  ?/ell.    One  person's 
judgment  may  be  better  than  another's,  depending  on  his  knowledge  of  points  to 
look  for  and  whether  he  knov/s  v/hat  a  good  pair  of  shoes  really  is. 

In  U-H  Club  work  boys  and  girls  are  trained  in  judging  in  order  that  they 
may  recognize  good  standards.    They  lea.rn  to  judge  dairy  cows  and  other  animals, 
corn,  potatoes,  canned  products,  baked  goods,  and  clothing.    To  illustrate,  let 
me  tell  you  of  an  interesting  experience  I  had  last  week  at  a  countjj  fair.  The 
State  club  leader  held  just  finished  judging  the  U-H  Club  exiiibit  of  canned 
vegetables  and  friiit  and  was  explaining  the  placings  to  15  j-'oung  camiers.  Their 
interest  was  keen  in  lier  reasons  for  th.e  awards.    They  had  watched  her  place  the 
blue,   red,  and  white  ribbons  and  now  were  learning  wh;-  those  jars  of  canned  goods 
placed  first,   second,   and_third.     The  State  leader  said:     "As  you  loiovj.  good  canned 
products  should  be  fin-n,  -ijjiiform,  natural  in  color  and  without  blemishc  The 
liq-iiid  shoLild  be  clear  and  every  jar  should  be  pa^cked  full,   sealed  perfectly,  and 
be  neat  and  attractive,"    The  girls  examined  the  jars  and  observed  that  those 
wearing  the  blue  ribbon  excelled  in  all  these  points,     "But,"  the  leader  continued, 
"proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  and  we  allow  50  points  for  flavor.  Besides 
looking  fine,  these  tomatoes  and  peaches  ta.ste  as  i:iLich  like  the  fresh  product  as 
they  possiblj^  could,"    "And  now,"  she  concluded,   "I  believe  we  would  all  like  to 
have  Eleanor  Baker  tell  us  about  this  exhibit  which  has  scored  so  high." 
Eleanor  said  to  the  group:     "This  is  the  third  year  I  have  had  an  exhibit  at  the 
county  fair  and  each  year  my  rating  has  improved.     I  believe  this  is  because  in 
our  club  Y/e  all  practice  judging  at  every  meeting.    There  is  always  time  for  us 
to  compa.re  our  work.    '7e  ha^ve  score  cards  there  and  rate  our  own  products  and 
those  of  the  others.     Sometimes  we  bring  to  the  meetings  thirds  we  have  made  at 
hom.e.    We  each  judge  them  all  and  place  them  according  to  qualitj^.     So  we  learn  to 
judge  garments  and  bailed  goods  as  well  as  canned  products.     It's  lots  of  fun  and 
besides  it  certainly  helps  us  to  improve,     I  even  judge  every  batch  of  biscuits  I 
make  at  home  and  father  says  now  that  mine  are  almost  as  good  as  mother's." 

At  the  same  fair  I  m.et  Dick  Benson,  a  U-H  Club  boy  who  said  he  was  there 
with  a  judging  team  to  judge  dairy  cov/s,     "H^ov/  did  you  learn  to  judge  cows?"  I 
asked  Dick.     "It  was  four  years  ago,"  he  said,   "when  I  first  began  to  study  that 
score  card  and  compare  our  cows  with  it.    Then  Tom  Johnson  and  I  scored  his  cows 
the  same  waj-.    Our  club  leader  took  tis  to  different  farms  so  we  got  lots  of 
practice.     I  learned  to  look  for  the  points  that  show  whether  a  cow  will  have  a 
high  milk  production,    ITow  I  have  in  mind  a  clear  picture  of  just  how  a  good  cow 
should  look.     It  taices  plenty  of  study  and  work,  but  I  tell  you  it's  interesting 
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to  judge  cows  and  place  them  according  to  qualitj?'.    The  most  inroortant  part  of  it 
is  we  have  to  give  our  reasons  for  placing  them  in  that  order.    That  is  what 
really  maJces  a  fellow  think  things  out  for  himself.    You  should  hear  Tom  Johnson 
and  me  practicing  'our  reasons'  on  each  other." 

"Are  you  mairiing  practical  use  of  this  knowledge?"  I  asked  Dick.     "0,  yes," 
he  said.     "Toin  and  I  are  hoth  "building  up  good  herds  of  our  own  now." 

I.Ian^.'"  States  report  that  U-I-I  Club  members  are  directly  responsible  for 
improving  farm  herds.    The  Mar^/'land  State  club  leader  says:     "About  15  per  cent 
of  the  19,3^0  registered  dairy  cattle  in  this  State  are  owned  by  k-lZ  Club  boys  or 
f o  rme  r  c  lub  memb  e  r  s . " 

Sleanor  3al-cer  and  Dick  Benson  are  but  two  of  the  Uo.OOO  club  members  who 
took  part  on  judging  teams  throughout  the  country  last  year.    Through  this  judging 
work  U-E  club  boys  and  girls  learn  to  observe  keenlj''  and  to  appraise  accurately 
farm  animals  and  crops,  canned  and  balced  prodi^.cts,  clothing  and  home  furnishings. 
They  build  up  a  vivid  mental  picture  of  a  good  product  which  they  v.se  as  a 
standard  for  comparison,    Tliis  helps  to  develop  good  judgment  \Tiiich  they  may  aDply 
in  many  phases  of  life.    Their  ex-^erience  in  judging  is  leading  to  better  v/ays  in 
farming  ahd  homemaliing.    The  ability  wiiich  these  young  people  acquire  of  measuring 
themselves  and  their  prod^icts  against  a  high  standard  is  a  strong  factor  in 
helping  them  to  live  up  to  that  well  Imown  h-ll  motto:     "Make  Your  Best  Better," 

(SllD) 
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'"e  do  not  entirely  agree  with  tlie  saj-ing  that  "clothes  mahe  the  man"  hut 
V7e  believe  that  the  correctly  dressed  girl  has  a  decided  advantage,    V/hat  can 
give  a  girl  more  satisfaction  than  to  feel  or  to  Icnow  that  she  is  appropriately 
as  well  as  tastefully  dressed? 

We  4-H  members  first  put  into  "oractice  the  best  clothing  methods  that  are 
taught  us.    \1e  learn  how  to  choose  and  malie  oiitiits  appropriate  for  girls,   out  we 
do  not  stop  there.    Of  equal  iiTiportance  is  ou.r  study  of  materials,  st^^les, 
intelligent  buying  of  shoes,  hats  and  other  accessories,  and  the  daily  care  of 
garments,  as  well  as  posture  and  health  standards. 

In  trying  to  reach  our  goal  of  being  "well  dressed  at  all  times"  we  do  not 
make  just  any  garments  we  may  wish,     Sather  each  of  us  talies  as  a.n  individual 
problem  the  ma2':ing  of  a  complete  outfit  for  the  home,   school,   SjXirts,   street,  or 
formal  and  informaj  affairs.     In  this  wa^^  we  demonstrate  v/hat  we  have  learned, 
not  only  to  ourselves  but  to  others  who  see  u.s  proudly  wearing  the  garments  which 
are  so  truly  ours  because  of  the  tho-oght  and  v;orh  which  we  have  put  into  them., 

Many  clubs  have  taken  as  one  of  their  goals  "Lea^rning  to  be  better  groom^ed 
and  more  ca,refully  dressed."    A  decided  im-^TOvement  can  be  noticed  in  the  clubs 
where  better  grooming  has  been  stressed,     llo  miore  Lintidy  hands,  wrinlcled  and 
ill-fitting  clothes,   ran  over  shoes,  and  poorly  repaired  hose,  for  the  girls  are 
trying  to  be  a.  dem.onstration  of  their  "better  grooming"  goal. 

Correct  posture  is  an  important  factor  in  a  club  girl's  general  appeara,nce 
and  in  our  clothing  clubs  in  Virginia  it  is  the  desire  of  every  club  member  to  hav' 
good  "oosture.    Vife  realize  that  it  is  not  so  much  "VAiat  you  wear  a.s  how  you  wear 
it." 

Correct  shoes  are  an  important  part  of  a  girl's  costume  not  only  because 
they  contribu'ce  to  good  appearance  but  also  they  are  m^ost  essential  to  good  health 
and  good  posture.     We  believe  that  3/our  face  tells  what  kind  of  shoes  you  wear. 
ITe  find  it  hard  to  get  the  girls  to  wear  the  right  kind  of  shoes  but  we  were  glad 
to  learn  from  a  s^lrprise  check  tns.t  over  one-half  of  our  members  were  wearing 
correct  shoes. 

Club  m.embers  learn  to  'hv.y  m.ate rials  economically'-  and  to  mrke  them,  up 
properly.     T/hen  a  club  girl  plans  her  dresses  she  mu.st  study  the  problem  of  how 

to  obtain  the  desired  effects  at  a  little  cost,    I-Ialiing  budgets  and  keeping 
accounts  has  been  a  big  help  to  us  in  learning  how  to  dress  better  on  less  mioney. 
The  clothing  inventories  v»hich  our  girls  have  made  proved  to  be  m.ost  helpful  to 
them  and  to  their  fairdlics.    At  the  beginning  of  the  year  each  member  makes  a  list 
of  garm.ents  that  she  ho,s  on  hand,   02id  their  a-oproximate  value.    To  this  she  adds 
the  cost  of  the  garm.ents  which  she  buys  or  m^olces  during  the  year. 
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Tliror.gii  our  contests  we  find  we  can  teach  ourselves  as  well  as  others  how 
to  "be  appropriately  dressed  and  how  to  "select  clothes  for  coiTifort,  attractive- 
ness, health,   simn;)licity,  and  econoiiiy.    These  we  call  correct  dress  contests  and 
they  have  "become  a  very  popular  feature  of  our  work. 

Have  yov.  ever  heen  to  a  clinic?    Tie  in  Virginia  are  finding  clothing 
clinics  most  hel'oful.    To  such  a  clinic  you  take  your  old,   sich,  worn  or  out-gromi 
clothes,   and  learn  to  make  them  over  into  u-o-to-date,   attractive  garments.  If 
you  learn  how,   it  talues  only  a  little  ripping,  lifting  of  the  waist  line,  and 
added  crisp  collars  and  cuffs  to  make  the  old  garment  into  a  chic  dress  s^ich  as 
we  all  look  at  longingly  in  the  store  windows. 

Someone  has  said  that  next  to  having  a  clear  conscience  is  a  sense  of 
heing  v/ell  dressed.     It  is  true  that  to  "be  proDerly  attired  and  to  know  what  you 
can  accomplish  with  your  o^^n  effort  and  the  e:vpenditLire  of  very  little  money  is 
a  source  of  great  satisfaction;  and  this  satisfaction  every  clothing  cluh  girl 
may  possess. 
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•  S.  i^u^.;^  uQeSfi  of  Agriculture 
A  radio  talk  delivered  "by  0.  T7.  Holmes,  Federal-State  Market  ilews  Service, 

.in  the  Department  period  of  tlie  TJestern  Tarn  and  Plome  Hour,  Friday,  SeptemlDer   

1933.  through  Station  IiGO  and  eight  other  radio  stations  associated  with  the. 
Pacific  Division,  I'ational  Broadcast ing  Company. 
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Good  Afternoon:  i  .  ■  . 

The  carlot  shipments  hold  in  rather  steady  volume  of  two  thousand  cars 
daily  for  the  United  States,  which  is  alDout  the  same  as  for  last  week  and  the  same 
week,  a  year  ago.    Peaches  are  moving  much  more  actively  than  for  the  same  period 
last  season.    Of  course,   it  should  "be  rememhered  that  the  "bulk  of  the  California 
peaches  are  moving  to  the  canners  rather  than  into  immediate  consumptive  channels. 
For  instance,  the  total  shipments  from  California  yesterday?-  amounted  to  3^9 
carloads,  379  cars  of  which  were  for  manufacture.     In  a  commercial  ?/ay,  !Tew  York, 
Colorado  and  Washington  are  the  principal  competitors  at  the  present  time. 
Shipments  of  onions  and  cahhage  are  rather  light  and  the  former  is  "being  controlled 
to  some  extent  in  California  "by  market  conditions.    Ap^Dle  shi-iments  from  the  ITest 
are  increasing  "but  still  are  much  helow  last  season's  figures,  and  recent  totals 
for  all  sections  are  only  ahout  tvra-thirds  of  last  season's  movement.    You  may  "be 
interested  to  hear  that  the  motor  tru.ck  shipments,   so  far  as  reported,  are  lighter 
than  for  last  season,    California's  apple  movement  is  again  increasing,  while  the 
Y/atsonville  district  in  Central  California  h^as  started  to  market  its  Belief  lowers, 
as  well  as  some  Winter  Banana  apples. 

The  pear  movement  is  far  "below  that  of  last  season,  amounting  to  around 
6U00  cars  for  all  states,  compared  with  slightly  more  than  10,000  carloads  last 
year.     Cantaloupe  shipments  are  chiefly  from  the  State  of  Colorado,  which  is 
supplying  most  of  the  midwest ern  markets,     Colorado  lettuce  shipments  are  gradually 
increasing,  while  those  from  California  are  somewhat  below  the  volume  of  a  year 
ago.    Lettuce  prices  have  receded  moderately  from  the  highest  points  and  $5  per 
crate  is  ahout  the  top  in  most  markets  for  "best  California  stock. 

Oranges  have  "been  moving  from  Southern  California  at  the  rate  of  ahout  1000 
cars  weekly,  with  the  total  shipments  for  all  states  a"bout  the  same  as  last  year 
to  this  date.    Reports  indicate  considera"ble  wind  damage  to  the  Florida  orange 
crop  and  severe  losses  of  grapefrait,  with  a  possi"bility  that  one-third  of 
Florida's  grapefruit  v/as  "blown  fromx  the  trees.    Florida's  new  crop  grapefruit 
shipments  are  increasing,  a  fev?  cars  have  moved  from  Texas  this  month  and  ahout 
15  carloads  were  shipped  from  southern  California. 

Grape  shipments  from  nearly  all  sections  are  much  lighter  this  season,  but 
prices  are  low  and  declining  rapidly  on  eastern  varieties.    Michigan  grapes  are 
said  to  be  maturing  early  and  berries  are  small. 

How  a  word  in  regard  to  the  crop  estimates  which  were  released  only  a  few 
days  ago.    Truck  crops  generally  show  reduced  production  estimates  in  mdd- 
September.    The  reduction  as  compared  with  last  year  includes:     Domestic  Cabbage 
hzfo,  Danish  Cabbage  38^,  Late  Celery  ZOyo,  Fall  Lettuce  20^,  Main  crop  Onions  20^. 
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The  fall  crop  of  green  peas  in  California -shows  a  39/^  reduction,  California 
tomatoes  are  almost  20^  less  than  last  j/ear,  while  lU  other  states  sliow  a  reduction 
of  Host  of  these  reductions  are  in  yield  per  acre  as  well  as  in' acreage. 

The  total  production  of  potatoes  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at 
293,500,000  husheis,  as  compared  with  over  357,000,000  "bushels  last  year.  The 
estimated  commercial  production  of  apples  in  the  United  States  approximates 
28  million  "barrels,  as  against  2S,600,000  barrels  in  1932. 

According  to  recent  estimates,  California's  grape  ZTO'g  T/ill  total  one 
and  one-half  million  tons,  as  compared  with  nearly  two  million  tons  last  year. 
This  year's  crop  is  classified  as  follows:     Uine  350,000  tons, "Haisin  SSS.OOO, 
Table  2^5,000. 
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A  radio  talk  delivered  by  W..L.  :Jackson,  Federal-State  Ma^e-t  IT e'ws^ Service, 
during  the  Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour  .Friday,  OctolDer  13,  1933,  through  Station 
EGO  and  nine  other  stations  associated  with  the  Pacific  Divip?Lon,  l!Tatio:ial  Broad- 
casting Company.      '  .'  ' 


—oOo— 

Good  Aftarnoon: 


The  peak  movement  of  fniits  and  vegetp.hlos  in  the  United  States  is  usually 
reached  e.'\rly  in  Octoher,  hut  this  year  the  lateness  of  potp.to  and  western  apple 
crops  Gxt ended  the  active  shipping  season  well  into  October.    The  production  of 
fruits  --^.nd  voge tables  throughout  the  United  States  in  general  is  lighter  this  year. 
At  the  present  time  the  carlot  movement  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  20  thousand  cars 
per  week,  or  approximately  7^^  less  than  shipments  for  the  srjue  period  last  year. 

Price  trends  were  fairly  steady  during  the  second  week  of  October  with  some 
changes,  however,  in  a  downward  direction.    Supplies  generally  wore  moderate,  but 
demand  slov;  in  most  markets. 

Receipts  of  California  juice  grapes  were  lighter  at  ITew  York,  as  compared 
with  last  year,  but  with  very  slov/  demand  supplies  foaled  to  move  into  consumption 
readily.    Auction  sales  were  in  much  sm.aJler  volume  than  a  3;-ear  ago.  Alicantes 
averaged  98^'  per  box,  v/ith  Zinfandels  at  92^  and  1/iuscats  80^.    Thompson  Seedless 
were  vjooI^ot  with  a  drop  of  about  10^  per  box  Eastern  grapes  held  fairly  steady  in 
price  with  good  demand  in  Michigan  and  slow  dema^nd  in  v/ostern  ITew  York. 

The  eastern  peach  season  is  about  over  with  only  a  fev/  cars  arriving  in 
terminal  markets.    The  movement  of  oranges  from  Southern  California  continues 
at  the  rate  of  approximcately  one  thousand  carloads  per  v/eek.    Vnlencia^s  ranged 
from  $3.25  to  $4.50  in  Atlanta.,  Kansas  City  and  Denver  during  the  second  week  in 
October.    A  few  cars  of  oranges  arc  moving  from  Florida.    Lemons  brought  $5  to 
$5.75  per  box  in  most  of  the  eastern  markets.    Shipments  of  grapefruit  continue 
active  for  so  early  in  the  season.    Production  in  Florida  and  Texas  is  considera- 
bly ligliter  than  normal  and  the  quality  of  much  of  the  fruit  is  rather  ordinary. 
Most  Texas  and  Florida  grapefruit  brought  $2  to  $3.50  in  mrkots  thorough  out  the 
United  States.    March  Seedling  grapefruit  from  the  Imperial  Valley  range  from 
$3.25  to  $4.75  in  the  Denver  i:\arket. 

Honcydew  melons  have  been  in  moderate  supply  in  eastern  markets  v;ith  slow 
demand.    Best  Crlifornia  stock  range  from.  $1.50  to  $2. 

The  first  shipments  of  northwestern  apples  brought  mostly  $2  per  box  in 
New  York.      California  tomatoes  were  in  rather  light  supply  on  r.ost  eastern 
na,rkets,  with  a  generally  stronger  price  tendency''.      During  the  first  half  of 
October,  prices  ranged  frori  $1.75-2  per  box  on  California  tomatoes  in  the  iJew 
York  market,  compared  with  $1-1.50  for  Washington  and  Utah  tom.atoes  of  only 
fair  quality. 

Co.lifornia  cucumbers  brought  mostly  $1.50  per  box  on  the  Boston  r.arket. 
Considerable  competition  was  experienced  with  rather  liberal  supplies  of  home- 
grown and  southern  cucumbers,  but  the  demand  was  fairly  active. 
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Ivloderate  supplies  of  ordinary  quality  homegrown  lettuce  were  found  on  many 
■of  the  eastern  markets.    Bunched  carrots  from  California  sold  at  mostly  $3  to 
^$3,25  per  crate.    California  peas  "brought  $2.50  to  $3  per  "bushel  hamper  on  the 
ITew  York  market,  with  some  stock  at  $3.25  to  $5.    Idaho  peas  "brought  mostly  $3 
per  bushel  ham.per. 

The  shipments  of  celery  from  California  and  Washington  were  rather  light 
with  California  stock  advancing  from  10-25^  per  crate  to  reach  a  price  of  $.90 
to  $1.25  per  half  crate  at  Her/  York  in  early  Octo"ber.      Eastern  celery  continued 
to  supply  the  "bulk  of  the  demand  in  most  cities  "beyond  the  Mississippi  Hiver. 
Prices  were  generally  steady.      California  artichokes  brought  $2-$2.50  per  box 
during  the  second  week  of  October  in  the  Cleveland,  Kansas  City,  and  Pittsburgh  mar- 
kets. 


WHAT  TKa  COHTROL  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTIor  ^ 
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Address  delivered  "by  Dr.  T7.  &.  Meal,  Extension,  Econoniist  Marketing, 
New  Jersey  Agricalt-aral  Extension  Service  on  the  Land-Grant  College  prograffl 
over  IT  B  C'  and  associated  stations,  Wednesday,  QctoDer  18,  1933. 


In  the  oldtime  pioneer  A^^rican  corananity  the  getting  of  enough  food 
was  all  too. of  ten  a  serious  .-natter.    But  when  there  was  plenty  of  food,  no 
neighbor  who  had  h.ad  hard  luck  was  allowed  to  go  cold  and  hungry.  These 
friendly  neighhorly  relations  recognize  that  the  only  possiole  prosperity  is 
a'-prosperity  that  is  shared.    In  fact,  our  forefathers  were  sonetizies  "brought 
face  to  face  ^.-.dth  the  threatened  oreal^down  of  the  cominivnity  altogether  when 
loany  did  not  share  in  the  necessaries  of  life.    They  could  not  justify  nor 
could  they  afford  to  tollerate  for  long  a  situation  where  serious  hunger  and 
want  took  their  places  along  side  of  plenty. 

In  recent  yec..rs  we  have  h-a.d  in  this  country  a  somewhat  similar  situation — 
an  economic  nightmare  of  poverty  and  privation,  and  aoundant  food.    We  have 
had  Dins  and  storehouses  crammed  with  food,  and  homeless    men  and  women  picking 
stuff  to  eat  out  of  garoage  cans  right  in  the  same  towns.    We  have  had  farmers 
dumping  milk,  and  children  in  cities  only  a  few  miles  away  suffering  from 

malnutrition  and  starvation.    This  is  the  cruelest  paradox  of  modern  times  

hungry  people  without  money  outside  the  display  windows  of  stores  and  restau.rants, 
staring  wistfully  at  an  ac-andance  of  food,  offered  cheap,  inside. 

We  saw  plenty  of  that  last  winter.    Our  C-overnment  intends  to  see  to  it 
that  we  are  not  going  to  go  through  another  winter  like  that  one.  President 
Roosevelt,  a  few  days  ago,  announced  a  now  national  policy  which  provides  for 
the  direct  Federal  purchase  of  food  .and  distribution  to  the  people  who  must  have 
it  for  health  and  strength.    It  proposes  that  we  produce  the  necessaries  of  life 
not  merely  for  all  who  can  "buy  them,  "out  for  all  in  this  country  who  need  them^. 

We  have  in  this  country  tiiree  and  one-half  million  families  sixteen  million 

people  on  local  relief  rolls  who  need  this  direct  assistance.    This  oig  job 

of  furnishing  food  to  13  percent  of  our  population  will  be  liandled  through  a 
non-profit  governmental  corporation  the  Eederal  Emergency  Relief  Administration. 

When  President  Roosevelt  proposed  this  bold  and  direct  tran.sfer  of  farm 
surpluses  to  hongry  people,  the  distributors  of  food,  as  well  as  the  growers  of 
it,  approved  the  plan  and  offered  their  experience  and  help  without  profit 
either  in  manufacture  or  distribution. 

This  strikes  straight  at  the  dilemma,  of  surpluses  on  the  farm  and  under- 
consumption in  the  city.    Eor  example,  the  three  and  one-half  million  families 
can  readil:/  consume  two  million  pounds  of  cutter  a  week  besides  the  meager  amount 
they  are  now  getting.    That  might  reduce  the  butter  surplus  to  normal  within 
eight  months.    It  vrould  also  be  possible  for  these  families  to  consume  large 

q:a.antities  of  other  sui-plus  comm.odities  pork  products,  milk  and  fraits  and 

vegetables. 


One  of  the  great  things  about  this  plan  is  that  it  gives  the  nation  a 
chance  to  turn  its  abiuidance  of  food  into  a  blessing  for  both  the  consum.ers  and 
farmers.    Poods  that  have  returned  only  ruinous  prices  to  the  farmer  and  have 
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irei^asntly  oaen  a  vi'aste  viill  be  delivered  as  a  source  of  health  and  strength 
to  needy,  despairing  people.    It  rrill  help  the  farmer  "by  getting  th-at  food 
off  the  -as.rket  and  sxiffev.ing  prices.    It  will'  help  the  consamers  of  it  to  keep 
gDing  until  such  tine  as  the  country  gets  fully  on  its  feet,  and  they  can  "be 
employed  again.' 

And,  to  ine,  at  least,  this  neasare  provides  definite  recognition  that 
the  consurner  has  an  iniportant  place  to  oe  considered  in  adjusting  the  prodaction 
of  our  farnis.  This  makes  possible  the  plan;i-ing  of  our  agricultural  production 
for  all  of  our  125  million  people  in  this  country;  if  there  is  also  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  selling  something  abroad,  we  can  include  that  in  our  plans.  .  But  the 
essential  thing  is  that  we  must  and  will  produce  enoxigh  for  our  own  people,  vdth 
the  proper  margin  for  safety. 

Consumers  should  realize  fully  that  these  plans  will  not  deprive  them 
of  any  of  the  necessaries  of  life.    Farmers  who  resent  the  idea  of  reducing 
their  production  while  city  people  are  in  dire  need  of  food  can  now  go  ahead 
with  their  adjastme-.  i s,  confident  that  consumers  always  will  have  adequate  food 
supplies. 

This  program  of  Government  relief  buying  is  not  in  itself  the  entire 
solution  of  our  agricaltural  problem.    It  does  enable  us,  however,,  to  combat 
the  forces  of  depression  on  still  another  front. 

Consumers  have  a  vital  stake  in  the  success  of  the  Farm  Act  in  its  attempts 
to  restore  American  agriculture  and  to  fight  the  forces  of  depression.  The 

extremely  small  processing  taxes  which  they  now  pay  a  half  cent  per  pound 

loaf  of  bread  and  a  few  cents  for  a  purchase  of  cotton  goods — are  insurance 
premiums  needed  for  the  endowments  which  consu-mers  will  collect  later  in  the 
full  recovery  of  business  and  commerce.    This  cannot  come  until  farmers  who 
constitute  one-third  of  our  people,  regain  their  buying  power  for  the  goods  of 
city  labor.    To  do  this,  they  mast  first  obtain  fair  exchange  values  for  the 
products  that  they  'sisive  to  sell.    The  ad.justments  already  made  thus  far  in 
wheat,  in  cotton  and  in  hogs  are  the  first  efforts  in  that  direction. 

There  is  still  a  long  wa;^  to  go.    But  this  program  can  move  ahead  vdth 
greater  force  than  ever  now  that  it  is  certain  that  the  hungry  will  be  fed  and 
consumers  have  even  more  definite  recognition  in  the  planning  for.  our  national 
diet. 


THS  ESW  USE  07  LEISURE  Oil  THE  FASM 


A  radio  talk  "by  Miss  Daisy  Doane  Williamson,  State  rlome  Demonstration 
Leader,  Diirhaiii,  IT Kanip shire,  delivered  in  the  Land-3-rant  College  radio 
program,  Wednesday,  Octocer  18,  1933,  broadcast  "by  a  network  of  48  associate 
DBC  radio  stations.  ..■_.■> 


Earm  women  may  think  that  someone  is  using  a  grim  sense  of  hamor  when 
he  talks  to  her  about  making  good  use  of  leisure  time*    Farm  women  don't  have 
any  leisure  time  unless  they  take  it  "by  search  and  seizure  —  "by  efficient 
management  of  the  household.    That  will  dou"btless  continue  to  be  the  case  on 
most  farms.    However,  in  the,  I^iiddle  West  and  the  South  especially,  the  nev/ 
agricultural  adjustment  program  should  create  more  opportunities  for  the  farm 
women  to  squeeze  some  leisure  time  out  of  the  day.    The  "basic  idea  of  the  farm 
adjustment  program  for  the  "basic  crops  is  that  farm  families  shall  moderate 
their  efforts  and  increase  their  returns. 

No  matter  how  a  farm  woma^n  manages  to  obtain  her  leisure  there  are 
certain  principles  of  using  it  that  I  wish  to  discuss  with  you  today. 

Her  leisure  should  be  the  safety  valve  for  her  homemaking  job.    It  should 
bring  a  change  that  will  create  or  develop  something,  and  give  satisfaction  and 
happiness.    It  should,  on  especially  tiring  days,  relieve  her  of  the  feeling 

that  she  would  like  to._  throw  soiled  dishes  out  the  window. 

.  3a,e-r.^...-o^f-..s.-&si*.i,  ^yyXi  ■■ 

So  many  avenues  are  open  to  the  farm  woman  for  using  her  leisure.  She 
can  make  a  flower  garden  or  build  a  lily  pool  and  grow  lilies  and  perhaps  raise 
gold  fish  and  polliwogs.    She  can  read  good  books  and  magazines,  do  fancy  work, 
and  take  bird  walks  or  study  ants  and  bees.    She  can  collect  varieties  of  wood 
or  butterflies,  or  ferns  to  plant  in  her  yard.    She  can  assemble  collections  of 
stanps  or  autographs,  get  folks  to  sing  in  groups,  cultivate  friendships,  or 
make  a  practice  of  writing  newsy  'letters  to  friends  who  are  ill. 

If  you  can  see  in  the  dishpan  of  soapsude  the  red  roses  that  will  bloom 
in  your  garden  or  the  sky  at  sunset  at  the  end  of  your  anticipated  walk,  you 
will  take  the  rub  out  of  scrub  and  the  drudge  out  of  drudgery  and  glimpse  worlds 
yet  to  conquer.    In  other  words  get  a  hobby. 

Eor  your  hobby  pick  some  activity  you  like  that  is  different  from  your 
regular  household  duties,  and  ride  this  hobby  during  your  leisure  hours, 
planning  for  what  you're  going  to  do  next  to  develop  your  hobby  will  give  you 
sometriing  to  thinlv  about  besides  three  meals  a  da;^  and  the  seemingly  endless 
round  of  household  duties. 

I  spoke  previously  of  the  wise  use  of  leisure  so  the  golden  hours  won't 
be  wasted.    A  supervised  course  in  reading  or  miisic  may  bring  you  much  satis- 
faction.   But  oppose  supervised  study  of  this  sort  doesn' t  appeal  to  you. 
Suppose  you'd  rather  don  overalls  and  garden  hat,  take  a  spade  and  Take  and 
v;ork  in  a  garden.    Suppose  your  keen  plea^re  comes  from  growing  asters  and 
delphinium.    T'nen  suppose  someone  should  say  Vnat  if  you  don't  use  your  leisure 
for  some  prescribed  course  in  reading  or  music,  you  are  wasting  your  time. 
My  opinion  is  that  as  soon  as  one  is  forced  to  use  leisure  in  any  prescribed 
way,  it  ceases  to  be  leisure  and  becomes  just  another  hour  filled  with  duties. 
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It  ceases  to  be  the  saieoy  valve  in  the  job  of  homemaklng. 

Plave  I  a  hobby?    Yes,  several.    I  follow  them  because  I  get  a  great  kick 
out  of  them.    You.pTight  to  take  a  peek  into  .my  co-pbaard;  and  see  the  beautiful 
array  of  canned  .goods.    .Can  you  nialce  raspberrie.s  and  cherries  "nang  in  suspension  ^ 
ironi  the  veiry  bottom  to  the  very  top  of  the  jars?  ■  Can  you  put  up  tomatoes  so 
the  jars  stay  full  and  the  product  doesn't  settle  in  a  mushy  mass?    Can  you  pack 
your  peaches  cxid  pears,  layer  on  layer  to  look  like  a  picture,  filling  the  jars 
with  an  honest  measure  and  keeping  the  liquid  free  of  hangings?    I  can,  and  the 
sight  of  the  jars  filled  one  by  one  brings  me  the  keenest  pleasu.re.    If  you  be- 
come as  interested  in  camming  as  I  have,  this  work  won' t  be  work  for  you,  but 
pleasure,  and  the  array  of  canned  goods  will  be  a  joy  to  you.    And  before  they 
are  gone  you  will  be  planning  for  the  next  season,  and  in  imagination  your  shelves 
v/ill  be  filled  again  with  even  better-looking  products  than  before. 

Another  of  :ny  hobbies  is  collecting  designs  of  quilts  to  be  mounted  with 
a  working  pattern  in  a  quilt  book.    I  am  also  piecing  quilts  and  at  present  have 
quite  a  collection.    Everyone  mast  be  just  right  in  color,  design,  matching, 
quilting  and  finishing. 

I  have  also  been  interested  in  organizing  and  directing  choruses.  I 

organized  the  I.Iother  Singers  in  the  State  Parent-Teacher  Association  and  the 

Farm  Bureau  women*  s  chorus,  and  this  summer  directed  a  chorus  of  300  4-H  club 
girls.    This,  too,  is  a  fascinating  job, 

T7hy  dcnH  you  start  a  local  chorus?    Everybody  likes  to  sing,  perhaps 
only  a  leader  is  needed  and  you  may  be  just  the  one  to  do  it  best. 

In  conclusion  ma.y  I  urge  tha.t  you  manage  to  get  a  leisure  hour.  Then 
cultivate  a  hobby  and  use  your  leisure  wisely  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word. 
It  will  bring  you  much  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

JLJJULIL 
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WHAT  TES  CONTROL  OP  AG-RI  CULTURAL  PHODUCTIOl-T 
I/SAITS  TO  TES  COHSUI.IER 

Address  delivered  "by  Dr.  T7.  G-.  Meal,  Extension  Economist  Marketing, 
New  Jersey  A.gricalt-aral  Extension  Service  on  th-6  Laiid-G-r ant  College  program 
over  il  3  C  and  associated  stations,  Wednesdav',  Octo'Der  18,  1933c 

In  the  oldtime  pioneer  American  coiamnity  the.  getting  of  enough  food 
was  all  too  often  a  serious  matter.    But  when  there  was  plenty  of  food,  no 
neighhor  who  had  h-ad  hard  luck  was  allowed  to  go  cold  and  hungry.  These 
friendly  neighborly  relations  recognize  that  the  only  possiole  prosperity  is 
a  prosperity  that  is  shared.    In  fact,  our  forefathers  were  sometimes  "brought 
face  to  face  with  the  threatened  oreakdoTrn '  of  the  commumity  altogether  when 
many  did  not  share  in  the  necessa.ries  of  life.    T-iey  could  not  justify  nor 
could  they  afford  to  tollerate  for  long  a  situation  where  serious  hunger  a^d 
want  took  their  places  along  side  of  plenty* 

In  recent  ye^.rs  we  have  h^.d  in- this  country  a  somewhjat  similar  situation — 
a:i  economic  nightmare  of  poverty  and  privation,  and  abundant  food.    We  have 
had  bins  and  storehouses  crai'aned  with  food,  and  homeless    men  and  women  picking 
stuff  to  eat  out  of  garbage  cans  right  in  the  same  towns.    We  have  had  farmers 
dumping  milk,  and  children  in  cities  only  a  few  miles  away  suffering  from 

malnutrition  ahd  starvation.    ThlS'is  the  cruelest  parad.ox  of '  modern  times  

hungry  people  without  money  outside  the  display  windows  of  stores  and  restaurants, 
staring  wistfully  at  an  abundance  of  food,  offered  cheap,  inside. 

We  saw  plenty  of  that  last  winter.    Our  G-overnment  intends  to  see  to  it 
that  we  are  not  going  to  go  through  another  winter  like  that  one.  President 
Roosevelt,  a  few  days  ago,  announced  a  new  national  policy  which  provides  for 
the  direct  Federal  purchase  of  food  and  distribution  to  the  people  who  must  have 
it  for  health  and  strength.    It  proposes  that  we  produce  the  necessaries  of  life 
not  merely  for  all  who  can  buy  them,  but  for  all  in  this  country  who  need  them. 
We  have  in  this  country  three  and  one-half  million  fainilies—- sixteen  million 

people  on  local  relief  rolls  who  need  this  direct  assistance.    This  big  job 

of  furnishing  food  to  13  percent  of  our  population  will  be  'liandled  through  a 
non-profit  governmental  corporation  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration. 

When  President  Roosevelt  proposed  this  bold  a:id  direct  transfer  of  farm 
surpluses  to  hungry  people,  the  distributors  of  food,  as  well  as  the  growers  of 
it,  approved  the  plan  and  offered  their  experience  and  help  without  profit  . 
either  in  manufacture  or  distribution. 

This  strikes  straight  at  the  dilemma,  of  surpluses  on  the  farm  and  under- 
cons-amption  in  the  city.    Por  example,  the  three  and  one-half  million  families 
can  readily  consume  two  million  pounds  of  butter  a  week  besides  the  meager  amount 
they  are  now  getting.    That  might  reduce  the  butter  surplus  to  normal  within 
eight  months.    It  would  also  be  possible  for  these  families  to  consume  large 

q-aantities  of  other  ^zplus  commodities  pork  products,  milk  and  fruits  and 

vegetables. 

One  of  the  great  things  about  this  plan  is  that  it  gives  the  nation  a 
chance  to  turn  its  abundance  of  food  into  a  blessing  for  both  the  consumers  and 
farmers.    Poods  that  have  returned  only  ruinous  prices  to  the  farmer  and  have 
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ireTjaently  'beezi  a  Yr&ste  viill  'oe  delivered  as  a  so'irce  of  health  and  strength 
to  needy,  despairing  people.    It  will  help,  the  f-armer  "by  getting  that  food 
off  the  rna,rkot  s;:id  stiffening  prices.    It  will  help  the  consumers  of  it  to  keep 
going  Tintil  sach  time  as  the  country  gets  fully  on  its  feet,  and  they  can  oe 
employed  again. 

And,  to  me,  at  least,  this  measure  provides  definite  recognition  that 
the  consumer  has  an  important  place  to  be  considered  in  adjusting  the  production 
of  our  farms.  This  makes  possible  the  planning  of  our  agricultural  production 
for  all  of  our  125  million  people  in  this  country;  if  there  is  also  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  selling  something  abroad,  we  can  include  that  in  our  plans.  But  the 
essential  thing  is  that  we  must  and  will  produce  enough  for  our  own  people,  with 
the  proper  margin  for  safety. 

Consumers  should  realize  fully  that  these  pla:is  will  not  deprive  them 
of  any  of  the  necessaries  of  life.    Farmers  who  resent  the  idea  of  reducing 
their  production  while  city  people  are  in  dire  need  of  food  can  now  go  ahea.d 
with  their  adjustments,  confident  that  consumers  always  will  have  adequate  food 
supplies. 

This  program  of  Government  relief  buying  is  not  in  itself  the  entire 
solution  of  our  agricultural  problem.    It  does  enable  us,  however ^  to  combat 
the  forces  of  depression  on  still  another  front. 

Consumers  have  a  vital  stake  in  the  success  of  the  Farm  Act  in  its  attempts 
to  restore  American  agriculture  and  to  fight  the  forces  of  depression.  The 

extremely  small  processing  taxes  which  they  now  pay  a  half  cent  per  pound 

loaf  of  bread  and  a  few  cents  for  a  purc.iase  of  cotton  goods — are  insurance 
premiums  needed  for  the  endowments  which  consu.mers  will  collect  later  in  the 
full  recovery  of  bu.siness  and  commerce.    This  cannot  come  until  farmers  who 
constitute  one-third  of  our  people,  regain  their  buying  power  for  the  goods  of 
city  labor.    To  do  this  they  must  first  obtain  fair  exchange  values  for  the  * 
products  that  they  h^ve  to  sell.    The  adjustments  already  made  thus  far  in 
wheat,  in  cotton  and  in  hogs  are  the  first  efforts  in  that  direction. 

There  is  still  a  Icag  wa^r  to  go.    But  this  program  can  move  ahead  v/ith 
greater  force  than  ever  now  that  it  is  certain  that  the  hungry  will  be  fed  and 
consumers  have  even  more  definite  recognition  in  the  planning  for  our  national 
diet. 


FRUITS  ililD .  VSC-ST;3LES  |  ^' ^  •^^^"3=**^  ignoai 

A  vadio  talli  oy  7.  L.  Jac!-Son,  Federal -St ate  Har:=:et  iTe^'jb'" S ti r v  1  CttT—  

iiig  -z'.ie  TTestern  Farm  and  Home  Hour  prida:',  IToverioer  10,  1353,  over  isTiafiu':! 
KGO  and  eii'jit  oT^lier  stations  associated  vith  the  Pacific  Division,  national 
Eroadcastin^  Coinpany. 

— oOo— 

G-ood  A-ternoon:   '  ... 

Tne '  liarve st  season  for  irj.it s  and  ver^-etaoles  is,  rapidly  entering  the 
final  stai:;es.    Carlot  loadings  Y/-ere.'.ab.o"at  .15  percent  lighter  during  the  first 
week  in  ITovenoer,  as  coiiroared  "Tith  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  r.onth.  Yet 
with  approxi -lately  1200  cars  per  -.Teehday,  shipments  were  still  10  percent 
hea,vier  tlian  for  the  sane  period  la.s.t  year.    Apples-,-  potatoes,  and  r^any  other 
fruits  and  vegetables  moved  in  nuch  lighter  volume  during  the  '.veeh,  TTinter 
vegetables  from  the  southern  states  increased  as  did  celery,  lettuce  and  citra-s 
fruits  fro-'i  other  areas.    Lighter  shipments  resulted  in  higher  prices  for 
sevo ral  cornno  di t i  e  s . 

The  potato  marhet  showed  a  marhed  improvement  -.Yith  a  general  adVc-nce 
in  prices  in  ootn  producing  ?nd  consuming  areas.    During  the  weeh  the  Chicago 
potato  marhet  advanced  from  $1.50  to  $1.55  per  cv/t.  on  U.S. Ho. 1  Idaho  Hussets 
to  $1.50-1.75,  while  carlot  prices  of  northern  Long  TThitos  went  from  a  low 
point  of  $1.10  per  hundredweight  to  $1.30-1.35. 

Onion  markets  were  generally  dull,  s.lthough  there  was  some  i:iprovement 
in  California,  as  the  Spaiiish  Valencias,  or  Yellows,  approached  the  close  of 
the  season.    G-ood  quality  stock  was  scarce  and  higher.    California,  Idaho,  and 
Colorado  Uhite  va.rieties  sold  at  $1.25-1.50  per  50-pound  Oag  in  Kansas  City 
in  early  nov-emOer. 

The  movement  of  oranges  showed  a  sucstantial  increase  with  CaAifornia 
Valencias  going  forv.'ard  at  the  rate  of  approxim.ately  100  cars  per  day.  Loadings 
of  Florida  oranges  ranged  from  30  to  40  cars  per  day  during  early  ITovemoer. 
California  Yalencias  Drought  $2..50-3.50  per  "box  in  Atlanta,  Denver  and  Kansas 
City,  v;hile  California,  lemons  brought  $4,50  to  5.25  for  fancy  packs  in  the  same 
markets.    Florida  dominated  the  eastern  grapefruit  ma.rkets  with  jobbing  prices 
ranging  from  $2.25  to  $4.25  per  bos. 

Lettuce  prices  advanced  in  practically  all  consuming  markets  during 
early  i'overnber.    Total  United  States  loadings  averaged  slightly  more  than  100 
carloads  daily  during  the  pa.st  week  v,dth  the  T7at sonville-Salina.s  district 
supplying  most  of  the  present  volume.    A  heavy  frost  was  reported  in  the 
district  on  the  8th,    In  Chicago  crates  of  4  and  5  dozen  brought  $3.25-3.50 
on  good  stock  and  as  :iigh  as  $3.75  in  ITew  York.    Apples  continued  to  move 
slowly  with  prices  holding  about  stea.dy.    Washington  Delicious  averaged  $1.71 
per  box  on  Fxtra  2'ancy  and  $1.53  on  fauicy  with  Jonathans  averaging  $1.22  on 
Extra  Fancy  stock  at  auction  in  Chi  cage - 

A  few  cars  of  California,  and  Arizona  a^sparagus  reached  the  ea.stern 
markets  early  in  ITovember.    Large  sized  stock  sold  readily  to  high  class  hotel 
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and  resta:j-r;-nt  trade  at  $5  to  O^o.-v/ith  some -.as-  nigh  as  $8  per  crate.    S:i9.1?L  and 
mediTi:n  sizes  moved  slowly  at  $1.50  to  $o.50  per  crate. 

California- Bras sels  Sprouts  sold  at  $2  to  $2.50  per  dram  in  ea.storn 
ond  midwestern  markets.    Eastern  artichoke  markets  were  dull  and  slightly  weaker 
on  CaJifornia  stoc.i.    Large  si:3es  sold  up  to  $3  per  Dox  in  New  York  rnd  Chicago, 
with  smaller  o.t  $2-2.50. 

The  grape  ma,rkets  held  alDout  step.dy  under  lilDeral  s^applies.  California 
Tokays  avero.ged  $1.11  per  lug  at  auction  in  Chicago  and  aroimd  $1.09  in  Hew 
lork.  California  celery  v/as  more  plentiful  in  eastern  consuming  centers.  The 
market  showed  some  improvement  during  the  week,   out  prices  are  still  too  low 
to  encourage  sliippers  to  load  heavily.    -The  IJew  York  market  reported  sales' 
ranging  from.  $2  to"  $2-50  per  crate. 

Peas  from  the  Imperial  Valley  and  Central  California  districts  showed 
a  wide  range  in  qu.ality,'  with  prices  varying  accordingly,    poor  stock  sold 
in  Ijew  York  for  as  ■  low  as  75^  per  "bushel  ha:nper  with  good  quality  as  high  as 
$4,  and  an  average  of  arcJind  $2.75. 

California  to::ia.toes  continued  to  find  slow  .demand  in  eastern  markets 
with  prices  holding  ahout  steady.    G-ood  stock  ranged  from  $1.25-1.50  per  "box 
in  ITew  York,  with  a  few  as  high  as  $1.75,  and  poorer  $.50-1.00. 
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TIiS  FAP-T  THAT  HOtlE  DEI/iOlTSTHATIOlI^  AC-TIjTS  AIG  FIAYIITG  ir  MlllOU.AL 

A  radio  talk       I/Iiss  ITorma  H.  Br'ainba-asii,  State  Home  lfe!K?tni^tTrai'Oii' Afefciiil 
Oklaiio.-na  A.  &  I'.  College,  delivered  ir.  the  Land  C-rant  College  period  of  the 
ITational  7ar:--i  and  Home  Hour,  Wednesday,  Hoveni'oer  I5,  1933 »  a'^^i  oroadcast  "by  a 
network  of        associate  IBC  radio  stations. 
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Home  demonstration  ".vork  is  founded  on  the  "belief  that  the  force  which 
readjus'ts  the  world  originates  in  the  home.     The  home  demonstration  a.gent  direct 
her  work  to  th-e  ^larra  home'  and  rural  community  where  the  progrsjn  is  as  oroad  as 
the  field  of  housekeeping  and  homemakiing.     She  "brings  to  the  fa.rm  women  and 
girls  sound,  practical,  and  helpful  information  on  hom.emaking  pro'Dlems,  and 
measures  the  virogress  of  her  work  oy  the  results  which  women  and  girls  achieve. 

.  Although  points  of  em.phasi.s  have  "been  adjusted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
farm  hom^e  and  rural  community  . in  the  li.yht  of  clianging  conditions,  the  ultimate 
o"bjqctives  of  the  home  demonstration  program  are  the  same  now  as  the^^  were,  when 
the  v/ork  was  first  esta.'blished  in  Oklahoma.     The  fall  of  prices  in  farm  i^roducts 
in  1520,  the  gradually  decreasing  .amount  of  cash  to  spend  for  famiili/  living,  the 
increase  in  prices  of  things  the  farm  family  lias  to  hu3/",  the  low  price  of  la"bor, 
an  increasing  per  cent  of  tenantry  and  a  ""back  to  the  farm."  trend  are  factors 
that  "brought  rhout  changes  in  farm  life.     The  recognition  of  these  fo,cts  as 
they  are  and  the  courage  to  t-nice  t"_ie  next  step  is  the  opportunity  of  the  home 
demonstration -agent .     The  production  and  conservation  of  a  m^aximum  food  supply 
on  the  farm,  the  maintenance  of  an  adequrate  nutrition  standard,  clothing  the 
family.,  the  use  of  home  a;nd  fpjnil.y,  resources  in  m-Pking  the  fam  home  miore 
attractive,  comif orta"ble  and  convenient,  adding  to  the  cash  income  of  the  f^jTiily, 
maintaining  a  hopef'al  and  whole somie  fimiily  life  with  provisions  for  the  frmily 
in  less  fortun-te  circumistances ;  in  short,  the  maintena.nce  of  the  most .  desirable 
and  satisf actor""  standard  of  living  on  a  reduced  income  is  the  progrcmi  of  the 
home  demonstration  agent  in  this  period  of  national-  recovery. 

The  extent  to  which  f  .rmi  families  produce  and  conserve  the  food  supply 
is  a  particularly  important  factor  during  a  period  of  eeonom.ic  depression. 
Through  good  food  preservation  m.et/.ods  and  through  "budgeting  of  the  farmi  food 
supply,  home  demonstration  agents  ■'^nd  dem.onstrators  are  convincing  the  farm 
population  of  Oklahom.a  that  an     a:: e  live-at-home  program  is  essential  to  - 
the  protection  anid  promiotion  of  health  and  is  a  "basic  principle  of  thrift. 
There  are  nov/  1S,U65  home  demionst  rat  ions  "being  conducted  "by  farm  wom^en  in 
Oklahoma  in  the  productio;!  and. conservation  of . the  food  supply  to  meet  the 
nutritional  needs  of  their  families.    IXiring  the  -nast  year  farmi  women  and  girls 
in  home  demonstration  work  canned  6,31.2j276  quarts  of  prodiicts  on  the  "budget 
"basis.     The  canning  "budget  demonstrators  have  felt  a  re3ponsi''oility  to  pass  on 
to  others  the  assistance  that  has  come  to  them  through  the- home  demonstration 
program,  and  they  hc-ve  given  3>1S3  canning  demoiistrations  to  farm  women  from 
l6,llU  homies.  '  . 

iTot'.onl:'  has  the  homio  dem^onstration  agent  "been  concerned  with  the  food 
supply,  "but  she  has  also  auded.  farm,  families  to  meet  their  clothing  pro"blems. 
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In  tlie  family  clothing  demonstration,  farm  iiornemakers  have  determined  the 
clothing  needs  of  each  member  of  the  family,   that  the  mone^^-  availshle  for 
clothing  might  he  spent  most  wisely.     They  have  made  over  and  remodeled  clothes, 
have  done  their  dry  cleaning  a.t  home  and  h^.ve  improved  storage  facilities  for 
clothing.     Clothes  clinics  have  oeen  held,  a  gr-ee.ter  use  of  cotton  has  "been 
emphasized  a,nd  a.s  a  result  farm  families  are  more  appropria.tely  dressed. 

The  development  of  home  reso"'irces  has  made  a  definite  contrioution  to 
farm  family  living.    The  farm  woman  has  made  soap,  w?,shed  and  carded  v/ool,  m.ade 
m.attresses  from  the  cotton  produced  on  the  farm.     She  has  reconditioned 
furniture  and  rearranged  furnishings  in  the  kitchen  and  other  rooms  in  the 
home  to  make  these  rooms  more  comfortable  and  convenient.     This  work  did  not 
stop  with  the  interior  of  the  home  hut  extended  to  the  ya,rd,  as  well.  Too, 
the  farm  honemcker  ho.s  kept  home  account  records  to  tetter  meet  the  needs  of 
the  home  and  fcur.il.y. 

Parm  women's  cluD  ra-arkets  estahlished  thjrough  home  demonstration  work 
have  added  to  the  f rjnil,;/-' s  cash  income  through  the  marketing  of  surplus  products. 
Twent37"-three  thousand  four  hundred  ninety-six  dollars  was  the  total  cinount  of 
sales  on  six  markets  in  Oklahoma.    This  additional  income  ho-s  paid  taxes,  dehts, 
improved  the  home  and  sent  the  children  to  college. 

After  all,  the  m.ost  important  responsi oili ty  of  the  farm  is  the  rearing 
of  wholesome  children.    Boys  and  girls  grow  up  hut  once,  and  they  are  the  most 
v/orth  while  product  of  the  farm  home.    Requests  from  raral  parents  led  to  the 
estahlishing  of  a  home  demonstration  project  in  child  development  and  parent 
education  thp.t  has  as  its  ohjective  a  oetter  understanding  of  children,  of  self, 
and  an  enriched  life  for  the  members  of  the  family.     The  most  vaJuahle  results 
from  this  progreir.  a,re  intangible  ecA  immeasurable.    However,   some  of  the  tangible 
results  include  3^0  homes  that  have  adjusted  equipment  to  meet  the  needs  of 
children,  and  75^  children  provided  thorough  physical  examinations  with  ihl 
phsical  defects  corrected. 

Into  this  program  has  come  organized  recreation  for  the  hom.e  e.nd 
community,  a  r?turn  of  family  councils,  the  establishing  of  better  sa.nitation 
and  health  standards  in  the  home  and  coiiTmunity.    All  of  these  activities 
contribute  to  the  wholesom.e  development  of  children  a.nd  to  that  feeling  of 
security  so  essential  to  youth.     To  auote  President  Hoosevalt,  "Pluge  public 
appropriations  otA:/  to  mai:itain  life  necessitate  your  and  my  partnership  in 
making  that  life  worth  while." 

Through  her  home  demonstration  program  the  agent  has  contributed  to  the 
relief  of  distress  and  to  the  -present,  recovery  program.     She  has  held  canning 
schools  for  families  on  relief  pr.ograms,   she  has  aided  in  the  esta.blishing  of 
canning  centers,   in  the  pla^cing  of  relief  csinnlng  equipment  in  unorganized 
comraunities,  ha,s  trained  lectders  in  food  preservation  work,  and  has  .^orked  out 
a,nd  demxonstra.ted  the  use  of  low  cost  and  subsistence  dieta.ries.     She  has  aided 
in  relief  garden  programs,  in  clothir.g  clinics  and  in  the  training  of  girls  in 
the  homes  of  unemployed  families.    Health  clinics  have  been 'held  and  medical 
attention  made  possible  through  the  cooT)eration  of  medical  a.nd  civic  organiza- 
tions "With  home  dem.onstration  agencies*     Throughout  her  cooperation  and  partici- 
pation in  relief  programs,   the  home  demonstration  agent  has  endea,vored  to  make 
emergency/  prograjns  constr-active  and  Toermanent  in  their  educational  value. 
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Sli8  lias  welcomed  the  oppoptunit'-  %q  assist  in  the  Agri cultural  Adjust- 
ment prof:ran;   she  has  cooperated  -yith  tlie  co-int"  apent  in  acquainting  people  with 
tnis  progmn,  r-eaiising  that  anp  ni-a?aipe  that  affects  the  i-zrm  income  affects 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  f-ii'i-i  ^aailv. 

The  23,000  f:\ira  ho:nem'ik:ers  in  home  demonstration  groups  in  Ohlahona. 
have  faith  in  the  iirp;)ortance  of  the  far  ■  hone  and  rural  cornmni t;'-,     "7ith  a 
zealous  spirit,  nith  courage  and  optr.-.iism  and  with  the  hope  that  the  national 
recovery  progra:i  will  iDring  profit,  co;nfort  and  contentment  to  their  hones, 
they  face  the  future. 
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OOllEOrES  OF  AGRICUITUHS  IIT  THE  UlTITED  STATES. 

A  radio  talk  "by  E.  E.  Liixnford,  Dean,  College  of  A^'riculture ,  Universi-t'.v- •—■  ■ 
of  Missouri,  delivered  in  the  Land-G-ra;nt  College  program  of  the  national  Farm 
and  Home  Hour,  ITednesday,  HoveiilDer  15,  1933,  and  broadcast  by  a  network  of  43 
associate  1\IBC  radio  stations. 
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Seventy  years  ago  Aoraha^n  Lincoln  sig-ned'  the  Morrill  Act  of  Congress 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  colleges  of  agri cult-are  in  each  of  the  States. 
This  legisl?.tion  providing  for  a  new  type  of  education  has  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  significant  and  popular  educational  enterprises  of  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  ond  the  beginning  of  the  tv;rontieth  centuries. 

The  federal  law  establishing  colleges  of  agriculture  initiated  a  series 
of  appropriation  laws  by  the  Federal  Congress  which  have  had  a  profound  influence 
upon  the  agricul tu.ral  industr;?-  and  the  lives  of  raral  people,  and  have  contributed 
in  a  verv  important  manner  to  the  public  welfare. 

Vie  are  indebted  to  the  Honorable  Justin  S.  Morrill,  Senator  from  Vermont, 
for  the  federal  movement  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  agricultural  and 
industrial  classes.    This  legislation  represented  far-sighted  vision  by  a  great 
statesman  and  ^-^as  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  welfare.    It  made 
possible  the  establishment  of  institutions  providing  for  a  specialized  education 
for  farm  people  and  the  industrial  classes. 

The  grant  of  lands  to  each  State  from  the  federal  domain  for  the 
establishment  of  colleges  of  agriculture  was  a  recognization  of  the  basic 
importance  of  this  industry  to  the  permanency  of  our  democratic  institutions. 
Agriculture  is  a  perm.anent  industry.    It  cannot  be  destroyed.    G-overnments  may  • 
be  overthro^rn,  cities  may  rise  and  laJlj/cut  the.  soil  remains  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  will  continue  as  a  permanent  and  enduring  industry. 

It  is  the  function  of  colleges  of  agriculture  to  prepare  young  men 
and  women  for  successful  achievement  in  a  rural  environment.    There  are  at  the 
present  time  more  than  10,000  students  in  forty-eight  colleges  of  agriculture 
in  the  United  States.    There  are  thousands  of  graduates  who  have  received 
instructions  in  the  sciences  pertaining  to  agriculture  and  industry.  The 
G-ovemment  has  found  that  the  graduates  of  colleges  of  agriculture  are  especially 
well  prepared,  by  reason  of  the  training  they  have  received,  to  ca.rry  out  the 
emergency  plans  of  the  federal  government  for  national  recovery.    Under  normal 
conditions  graduates  of  these  institutions  have  not  only  become  successful 
managers  of  farm.s  and  corners  of  farm  homes,  but  they  have  successfully  functioned 
as  county  agricultural  agents,  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture,  officers  in 
important  fa.rmers'   organizations  and  cooperatives,  and  have  come  to  occupy 
positions  of  power  and  influence  in  great  business  corporations  dealing  in 
agricul turnl  comjAodities  or  selling  their  products  to  farmers. 

-  In  the  beginning  colleges  of  agriculture  were  greatly  handicapped 
bscause  there  W3.s  no  adequate  body  of  knowledge  resulting  from  scientific 
research. which  could  be  taught 'to  the  farmer. 
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As  a  result  of  this  condition  Con.::rj3S  in  1888  osta'Dlished  oy  federal 
lav/  agricult-aral  experiment  stations  ::.s  cUvisicns  of  tne "  cblle-^.-es  of  ai'riculture, 
and  tliese  stations  have  "become  one  of  the  most  important  scientific  agencies 
devoted  excrisivelj  to  a  sin<le  indastrv  in  the  jt:ierdcan  nation. 

Coni'ress  has  recognized  the  fact  that  a^ri culture  is  a  fundajnental 
and  oasic  inddSorv,  the  siiccess  of  which  is  absol'.itel^/  essential  to  the 
prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  nation  as  a  \7hole.    They  further  realize  the 
fact  that  the  or=:anization  of  a^Ticulture  into  small  farm  -ani^s  is  s"ach  that 
the  farmer  cannot  himself  provide  the  necessary  scientific  staff  and  equipment 
to  solve  his  o'.rn  problems. 

The  total  appropriation  made  to  agricultural  experiment  stations  "by 
the  Federal  -government  is  small  as  compared  with  res^alts  achieved.  During 
the  current  year  the  Federal  expenditures  for  research  jy  the  State  experiment 
stations  are  $3,285,000.     Contrasted  to  this  the  Russian  government  is  expend- 
ing 300  m.illion  dollars  a  year  for  agricultural  research  at  the  present  time. 
The  expenditures  "by  manufacturing  estr^.olishraent s  an.d  industrial  corpora.tions 
in  the  United  States  for  research  to.  promote  ..those  industries  are  six  times 
greater  than  z'sie  total  amount  "being  expended  for  agricultural  research  by  all 
the  States  amd  the  Federal  government  com'bined.    The  American  farmer  nra.st 
compete  with  the  Russian  farmer  in  the  wprl.d  raa.-ket  and  should  haVe  at  least 
as  mach  government  protection  and  assistance  as  the  farmers  of  the  Soviet 
Republic.  '  • 

Some  of  the  achievements  of  experiment  stations  are  of  profound  importance. 
It  vras  an  agrioj-ltural  experiment  station  that  first  discovered  vitamins  in 
food  commodities;  it  was  the  work  of  experiment  stations  tha.t  first  clearly 
dem.onstrated  the  fact  that  insects  are  important  carriers  of ■  destructive  diseases. 
The  iinprovemient  of  economic  plants  h-as  added  m.illions  of  dollars  to  the  wealth 
of  the  country.    As  a  result  of  knowledge  gained  by  -scientific  research  we  are 
now  able  to  prevent  or  control  such  dangerous  diseases  as  tuberculosis, 
contagious  abortion,  pulloram  disease  in- poultry,  and  . others  of  less  irirportamce . 
Some  of  t'nes.e  diseases  are  transmissible  to  homans  and  therefore  the  work  of 
experiment  stations  has  prevented  the  spread  of  haman  diseases. 

At  any  m.oment  the  agricultural  experiment  'Station's  are  invtssti gating 
more  th_an  7,000  individual  problems  arising -:^ut  : of  the- agricultural  industry. 
One  thousamd  of  these  projects  are  croperative  in  nature  between  the  United 
States  Depg,rtment  of  Agriculture  and  the  State- experiment  stations .    In  a  very 
real  sense  there  is  a  national  system,  of  a.gricul tural  research  which  is  available 
for  the  protection  of  the  farmer  and,  equally  important,  for  the  protection  of 
the  health  and  .food  supplies  of  our  great  city  po^mlation. 

So  important  have  been  the  researches  of  agricultural  experiment 
stations  and  so  great  the  dem.and  from  farmers  for-  this  k-notzledge  that  Congress 
in  1914  passed  the  Smith-Lever  law  providing  appropriations  ibr  agric-altural 
extension.    At  the  present  time  there  are  more  than -2,000  county  agricultural 
agents  located  in  the  counties  of  the  United  States  whose'  duty  it  is  to  bring 
promptly  to  farmers  the  knowledge  gained  by  the  experiment  stations,  to  the  end 
that  these  results  may  be  utilized  by  the  farmer  in  improving' the  quality  of 
his  product,  safeguarding  the  health  of  animals,  improving  rural"  living  con- 
ditions, and  in  general  aiding  in  the  establishmient  of  a  perm^ahent  system  of 


agriculture  and  a  contented  and  efficient  rural  civilization. 

Tl'ie  4-1-1  clues,  nor:  including  nearlv  a  riillion  .Tieribers,  are  teaching  ooys 
and  girls  the  essentials  of  successful  and  contented  living  in  the  open  country. 
If  the  extension  services  of  the  United  States  had  acccrrplished  no  other  single 
edi'-cational  purpose  it  T^ould  have  been  fully  justified  fron  the  vridespread 
influence  and  fundamental  value  of  their  training  of  the  "boys  and  girls  \7ho 
\7ill  "oecor.ie  the  farmers  of  the  next  generation. 

H'iie  activities  of  the  Extension  Service  are  not  confined  to  farmers  or 
to  ooys  and  girls,  out  the  farm  women  and  farm  families  are  ins;;;- ire d  oy  the 
activities  of  the  home  demonstration  agents  and  receive  such  help  th^t  their 
lives  a.re  made  hap-:ier,  their  '>7ork  more  efficient,  and  the  family  income  more 
intelligently  expended. 

These  are  contri"b\-.tions  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture.    I  have  recounted 
tangible  results,  "but  the  intangiole  results  in  maintaining  the  morale  of  our 
rural  people,  in  providing  educational  facilities  for  farm  "ooys  and  girls,  and 
maintaining  and  continuing  a  live  for  the  appreciation  of  agriculture  are 
inca^lculahly  great. 
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A  radio  talk  "by  John  C.  Fu trail ,  President,  University  of  Arkansas, for 
delivery  in  the  Land  G-rant  College  radio  program  of  Wednesday,  IT ovemoer  13,  1933, 
"broadcast  oy  a  network  of  48  radio  stations  in  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Ho^r..^ 
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The  land  grant  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States  are  dosig- 
na.ted  as  such  dj'-  rea,son  of  the  fa,ct  that  each  of  them  receives  the  hone^fit  of  a. 
grant  ofland  in  accordance  with  an  act  p.assed  by  the  United  States  Congress  in 
1862.    There  are  now  fifty-two  of  these  institutions  that  arc  attended  hy  v/hitc 
students  1:2  addition  to  seventeen  others  in  the  southern  states  which  arc  attended 
exclusively  oy  negroes.    Each  state  in  the  Union  has  at  least  one  land  grant 
college  or  university. 

These  institutions  vary  in  size  from  a  small  college  with  a  fev/  hundred 
students  and  a  limited  curriculum  to  the  large  university  with  more  than  19,000 
resident  students  in  regular  college  work  and  with  a  curriculum  that  offers 
courses  in  almost  any  suhject  that  is  taught  in  any  institution  of  highor  educa- 
tion.   In  1931  the  total  number  of  resident  stiidents  in  regular  college  v/ork  in 
these  52  institutions  was  182,000.    In  that  j^ear  there  were  82,000  additional  non- 
resident students  taking  courses  for  college  credit.    The  namher  of  students  taking 
extension  work  not  for  college  credit  ran  up  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 

In  the  congressional  act  providing  a  grant  of  land  for  each  state  in  the 
United.  Ste.tes  it  was  stated  that  the  leading  object  of  the  institution  recieving 
the  grant  should' be  "to  teach  sich  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts."    The  object  of  the  law  y/as  said  to  be  "to  promote  the 
liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits 
and  professions  in  life."    So  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  is  the  first  instance  in 
history  where  a  great  people  attempted  to  provide  for  the  masses  of  its  citizens 
higher  education.    Before  the  land  grant  institutions  were  established  there  were 
numerous  colleges  in  America,  but  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  grea.t  masses,  and 
particula.rly  of  the  industrial  classes,  agricultural  as  well  as  others,  rarely 
got.  into  then. 

IThile  the  land  grant  'institutions  have  always  been  known  as  the  schools 
which  are  intended  to  malce  higher  education  possible  for  the  masses  of  the  people, 
and  as  such  have  been  very  largely  attended  by  just  that  class  of  our  young  • 
citizens,  yet  np.ny  of  them  have  attracted  to  their  campuses  large  numbers  of 
students  fro:::  the  more  favored  economic  classes.    These  are  welcomed  just  as 
v/armly  as  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  industrial  classes,  to  use  the  term 
mentioned  in  the  law. 

Yifhon  v/e  look  at  the  long  list  of  persons  wo  have  been •  graduated  from' 
these  institutions  in  the  last  65  years  a,nd  realize  that  many  of  them  have  been 
among  our  fjroat  leaders  of  government,'  in  education,  in  the  arts,  in  science,  • 
in  the  professions,  in  the  industries,  a,:ad  in  business,  and  that  many  of  these, 
except  for  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  land  grant  institution,  would  have  been 
little'more  than  hewers  of  wood  and  dra.wers  of  wa.ter,  it  is  possible  to  visualize 
the  service  that  these  institutions  have  done  in  discovering  and  developing 
human  talent.  '  ' '' 
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It  is  the  raen  of  unusual  aliility  who  are  responsible  for  the  progress  that 
has  been  ma.de  in  the  civilization  of  the  world.    There  is  just  as  large  a 
percentage  of  persons  among  the  less  favorably  situated  classes  of  society  who 
are  capable  of  developing  into  great  men  a s  there  is  to  be  found  in  the  higher 
ranks.    Yet  the  ma.n  of  latent  talent  or  genius  needs  the  opportunity  for 
developmant,  and,  if  he  finds  it,  it  is  usually  through  the  medium  of  higher 
education.    The  land  grant  institutions  have  probably  done  their  greatest  v/ork 
by  attra?ti:ig  to  their  campuses  large  numbers  of  people  who  would  otherwise  not 
have  gone  to  college  at  all,  and  many  of  these  have  developed  into  men  and  women 
of  the  first  rarJc    Hany  others  have  greatly  increased  their  usefulness,  not 
alone  for  their  personal  advantage,  but  for  the  good  of  humanity. 

There  are  numerous  other  colleges  and  universities  teaching  everything 
else  thr.t  is  taught  in  a  land  grant  institution,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  land 
grant  colleges  and  universities  alone  in  the  United  States  teach  agriculture.  It 
is  not  the  main  purpose  of  this  agricultural  teaching  to  train  men  to  do  the  m-anua! 
labor  required  on  the  average  small  farm.    The  great  majority  of  the  students  who 
are  making      specialty  of  agriculture  consists  of  those  who  will,  after  gra.duation 
become  research  workers,  teachers,  either  in  schools  or  in  extension,  managers  of 
large  plantations,  or  engage  in  other  similar  pursuits.    There  is  a  greater  need 
nov/  than  ever  before  to  keep  up  to  a  high  level  of  efficiency  the  teaching  of 
agriculture.    For  generations,  except  possibly  for  brief  periods,  the  farmer  has 
been  the  underdog  in  the  economic  development  of  our  counti^*    He  did  not  partici- 
pate to  any  great-  extent  in  the  unparalleled  prosperity  which  carne  to  us  following 
the  close  of  the  great  v/ar.    In  the  last  few  months  the  fa.rmers  have  seen  a  very 
considerable  increase  in  the  prices  of  things  that  they  have  to  buy  v/ith  little 
or  no  increase  in  the  selling  price  of  farm  products.    There  are  still  many  un- 
solved problems  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  not  only  in  such  things  as  production 
and  soil  conservation,  but  also  in  farm  economics.    In  the  future  we  shall  need 
more  rather  than  fewer  men  Yiho  are  well  trained  in  the  different  phases  of 
agriculture. 

The  land  gra.nt  institutions  receive  their  principal  financial  support  from 
the  states  and  from  the  federal  government.    They  do  not  charge  large  tuition  fees 
Few  of  them  have  anything  more  than  small  endowment  funds.    In  times  like  these 
there  is  a  tendency  to  slash  all  public  expenditures.    Oftentimes  the  redractions 
are  made  with  little  or  no  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  purposes  for  Y/hich  the 
money  is  used.    Legisla.t'or e  sometimes  make  flat  reductions  of  a  certain  per  cent 
in  practically  all  expenditures  instead  of  eliminating  altogether  certain  less 
useful  things  for  which  public. money  is  expended  and  leaving  intact  the  appropria- 
tions for  other  and  more  valua.bls  work. 

Practically/  all  the  land  grant  institutions  in  those  states  where 
legislatures  have  met  within  the  "east  year  have  suffered  large  reductions  in  their 
state  appropriations.    The  federal  appropriations  that  go  to  these  institutions 
are  almost  wholly  for  agricaltural  work.    A  twenty-five  per  cent  reduction  in 
these  federal  appropriations  has  been  ordered  and  it  is  understood  that  there 
are  forces  working  for  the  elimination  of  all  the  federal  appropriations.  Such 
action  would  limit  greatly  the  usefulness  of  every  land  grant  institution.  In 
the  case  of  najiy  of  the  smaller  ones,  it  would  practically  destroy  their  efficient 
so  far  0.S  a.gricultiiral  teaching  and  research  are  concerned. 
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The  r.verage  land  grant  college  or  university  has  a  faculty  of  scholars 
which  it  has  been  many   years  in  assemhling.    To  have  its  income  re  due  eel  so  low 
as  to  be  compelled  to  discharge  a  goodlj'-  niimber  of  these  faculty  members,  or  to 
reduce  their  salaries  to t he  point  where  they  a  re  not  receiving  a  decent  living 
wage,  v/ould  be  a  calamity,  not  so  much  to  the  institution  itself,  as  to  the  people 
whom  the  institution  serves.     Institutions    that  are  not  publicly  supported,  many 
of  which  have  large  endowments  and  charge  large  tuition  fees,  have,  in  the  main, 
suffered  not  nearly  so  much  in  their  revenues  by  reason  of  the  present  financial 
deprossioii  as  have  the  land  grant  institutions.    If  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
great  masses,  for  v/hose  benefit  the  land  grant  institutions  were  primarily  found- 
ed,   are  to  continue  to  have  their  opportunities  in  higher  education,  it  is  vital 
tha.t  these  institutions,  as  well  as  other  publicly  supported  institutions  of 
higher  education,  continue  to  be  m.aintained  on  a  high  level  of  efficiency. 
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A  radio  tfjk  "by  Hay  A.  Turner,  Z-ti^.nsion  Service,  delivered  in  the 
I\rationc-.l  )4-IT  Club  progrrn,  ?ar-:a  and  no-e  T-Iour,  Sat^irda-^  December  2,  1933,  and 
broadcast  by  a  networlc  of  5^  associate  IBC  radio  stations. 

— ooOOoo — 

Toil  have  Just  heard  the  .young  lady  a,nd  the  yoi^ng  man  who  v/on  the  Hoses' 
Leadership  Trophies  for  1933  •     Our  congrcatulations  to  thern  a.s  representative 
club  leaders.    All  Club  folks  regret  the  inability  of  their  friend,  h'r, 

Horace  A.  hoses,  donor  of  the  trophies,  to  take  his  accustomed  place  on  this 
annua,l  -l-II  leadership  broadcast. 

The  term  "Lea.der"  contemplates  the  development  of  the  individuaJ  club 
member  so  that  he  may  have  a  definite  part  in  directing  the  thought  and  action 
of  the  commTinity  in  v/hich  he  may  later  live,  rego.rdless  of  where  his  life's 
work  may  talce  him. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  approximatel;/  950»OOC)  ^—H  Club  m_embers  in 
the  United  States.    To  supervise  the  activities  of  these  rural  young  people, 
extension  .agents  have  found  it  advisable  to  work  through  volunteer  local  persons 
who  act  as  the  leaders  of  organized  clubs.    About  120,000  of  these  volunteer 
le.aders  now  give  unselfishly  of  their  time  and  thought  and  effort  to  the  '-i— H 
Clubs  in  their  neighborhoods.    Host  of  these  are  farmers,  farmers'  wives,  or 
folks  in  other  occupations.    Ifcny,  however,  are  former  Club  members  who  have 
becom.e  leaders  of  clubs  com.posed  of  younger  bo^/s  and  girls.     Their  V-E  experience 
gives  them  a  better  understanding  of  club  leadership. 

Under  the  careful  supervision  of  the  volunteer  adult  leader  and  the  ex- 
tension agent,  the  development  of  those  qualities  which  mcuce  for  leadership  is 
a  natural  outgrov/th  of  participation  over  a  p-iriod  of  years  in         Club  work. 
The  wise  adult  leader  places  the  responsibili tj''  of  assistant  leader  upon  that 
club  mem.ber  who  demonstrates  the  ability  to  assune  that  job. 

U-H  Club  members  are  provided  opportunities  for  developing  their  lead- 
ership ability  through  trips  to  the  annual  -k-H  Club  week  at  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  by  participation  in  State  and  Interstate  fairs  and  expositions 
and  by  a.ttenda,nce  at  such  events  as  the  national  Club  Congress  in  Chicago,  the 
national  Club  Camp  in  Washington,  D.C.,  or  the  International  U-II  Leader 

Training  School        Springfield,  Mass. 

Im  most  of  the  States,  the  older  club  members  participate  in  the  county 
conferences  for  ^Ii  officers  and  leaders,  as  conducted  by  the  county  extension 
agents  or  the  specialists  fromi  the  State  College  of  Agriciilture .    Here  they 
receive  special  training  in  leadership. 

By  successfully  conducting  a  dem.onstrc' tion  of  a  better  practice  in  farm- 
ing or  hom.e-mekiing,  the  older  club  m.ember  often  ass^jraes  the  leadership  in  es- 
tablishing that  practice  in  the  comuminiity . 


Tlie  ^-H  Cluo  is  a  recognized  integrr.l  part  of  the  community  in  v/hicli  it 
is  found.     Through  participation  in  comiranity  affairs,  the  cluh  memher  learns 
to  think  of  his  neighoorhood  as  a  iinit  rather  than  merely  as  a  collection  of 
individual  farms  and  hor.ies.     Through  the  leadership  ^vhich  he  dem.onstrates  in 
his      n  Club,  he  develops  a  leaderahip  i:i  matters  of  inferest  to  the  comnionity 
as  a  v/hole.    So  the         Club  movement  is  "bringing  to  rural  youth  that  training 
which  will  develop  youth  into  a  potential  influence  in  the  affairs  of  rural 
life  in  America. 
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A  radio  tali:  "by  Doris  Esther  Clark,  Marinette  CountV,  Wisconsin,  delivered'^ 
in  the  U-II  Cluh  iTrograr.,  national  ?arn  and  "Tome  Hour,  Sa tur day_^-Bec emh e r^,, -■  -1 933  > 
and  Droa.dcast  "by  a  net^.vork  of  5S  associate  lEC  radio  stations-*"—**"^ 

— ooOOoo — 

Greetings  U-H  memhers  and  friends:     I  am  grateful  indeed  for  this  oppor- 
tunitj?-  to  e.-press  my  appreciation  for  t]ie  honor  tliat  has  come  to  me, 

Cluh  v/orh  has  "been  a  most  important  factor  in  ray  life.    Du.ring  the  five 
years  since  I  first  hecame  a  memher  of  the  Northern  Lights  ^l-H  Cluo  of  G-oodman, 
Wis..,  I  can  traly  say  tha.t  I  have  spent  m.any  happy  hours  in  carrying  on  the 
activities  this  work  provided  me,     Qaite  early  in  my  cluh  experience  I  v/as  given 
some  responsihility  "by  ray  leaders  a.nd  "became  so  interested  that  I  wanted  to  he- 
come  a  Junior  Leader,  ,  IThen  our  adult  lea.der  resigned  in  1331  I  ^''s-s  a.lmost  com- 
pelled to  take  a.  more,  active  part  in  the  leader sliip  or  see  our  cluh  suffer.  Be- 
cause of  ray  Junior  leadership  experience  it  ha,s  oeen  my  good  fortune  since  to 
have  participa^ted  in  almost  every  ph;.,se  of  k-ll  cluh  work. 


I  have  heen  aslied  to  tell  of  the  value  of  cluh  work  in  my  community. 
Cluh  \7ork  has  certainly  gained  a  stronghold  in  Goodraa-n  and  in  fact  throughout  the 
entire  county  and  mojnj  results  of  it-,  influence  are  now  plainly  manifested. 
Memhers  of  the  northern  Lights  cluh  look  upon  our  ^-K  organization  as  a.  delight- 
ful, profitahle,  worthwhile  work  which  tra.ins  us  to  he  of  service  in  our  home 
and  in  our  community,     I  think  most  of  our  cluh  memhers  have  heen  very  thoughtful 
in  selecting  the  individuaJ  projects  for  they  have  tried  to  choose  them  a.ccording 
to  the  needs  of  their  respective  fajnilies  in  the  community. 

Goodman  is  in  the  potato  growing  section  of  the  state  and  perhaps  no  pro- 
ject that  has  heen  carried  on  hy  the  hoys  and  girls  in  our  cluh  has  heen  m.ore 
worthwhile  than  the  potato  project.    I'or  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  our  cluh 
has  exhihited  pota.toes  at  the  National  Cluh  Congress  and  has  had  a  la.rge  part 
in  winning  the  first  prize  five  times  for  Vifisconsin  in  competition  with  many 
other  states. 


Backing  and  clothing  have  heen  two  of  the  outstanding  projects  from  the 
Home  Sconomics  point  of  view  and  hotl.  of  these  have  gained  fine  national  recogni- 
tion.   But  the  selecting  of  a  project  is  not  the  only  influence  cluh  v/ork  has  had 
in  our  comiTiunity.     Under  the  leader shi;o  of  Mr.  Bruce  Carter,  our  co'OJity  cluh 
leader,  we  have  heen  taught  to  appreciate  our  cluh  and  particularly  to  enjoy  the 
social  activities  tha.t  come  a.hout  through  a  good  orga„nization. 

I  am  sure  that  the  U-H  cIuId  '-Ips  had  a  rem.a.rka^hle  influence  on  the  type  of 
social  a.ctivity  tliat  we  enjoy  in  our  community.    We  look  forv/ard  to  our  cluh 
meetings  hut  more  particularly  to  our  county  wide  gatherings  such  as  the  cluh 
ca„mp,  the  county  fa.ir,  the  coujity  picnic  or  cluh  tours  a.nd  hetter  yet  to  sta-te 
gatherings  such  as  the  ^H  Cluh  Week  at  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  hig 
annual  round-up  at  the  State  Fair.     It  has  heen  my  pleasure  to  watch  the  younger 
hoys  and  girls  of  my  cluh  develop  timt  sense  of  pride  in  their  home  life  and 
home  cluh  that  leads  to  a  closer  cooperation  hetween  parents  and  children  and 
which  means  the  huilding  of  hetter  homes  and  a  happier  rural  community. 
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C'biD  work  lias  had  an  inrrLience  from  an  educational  point  of  view  in 
Goodman.     Its  projects  liave  not  onl"  "been  the  means  for. gaining  new  information 
"but  the.y  have  provided  for  some  of  the  ho","s  and  girls  considera.lDle  financial  aid 
which  is  paying  for  their  higher  education.     I  co/n  recall  quite  a  number  of  U-H 
cluh  raemoers  who  had  apparently  finished  their  school  education  but  who  after  a 
few  years  in  ^4-11  club  work  decided  to  go  on  to  college,     Qu-r  club  is  particularly 
proud  of  tli,9  fact  that  v/e  have  sent  quite  a  nwnber  of  boys  and  girls  to  our  state 
universi t:-'.     Several  of  them  earned  their  entire  expenses  for  a  four  year  co-JTse 
erither  throtigh  their  club  projects  before  they  entered  college  or  by  fitting 
them  to  secure  the  right  kind  of  v/orh  at  college.     Of  course  we  believe  tha.t 
the  club  woriL"  is  the  best  t;,n;)e  of  education  to  ena.ble  us  to  deal  with  future 
situations  in  our  home  communities  for  no  class  room  is  more  delightful  than  the 
great  outdoors  and  no  teacher  more  effective  than  nature  herself.     That  club 
work  lias  a  part  in  the  life  of  the  entire  community  is  proven  by  a  visit  at  such 
public  events  as  farmers  picnics,  co'jjity  fairs  or  other  loca,l  gatherings  where 
club  members  us^aally  play  a  prominent  part,  and  where  they  gain  inspiration  by 
a.ssuming  greater  commpjiity  responsibility. 


